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GENERAL INDEX, 


A. 

’Abdu'LGiiaffCirShdh of Srinagar, ii, 123 
’Abdu’i'Karim of Hyderabad, 224, 280 ; 
Ills opiotoQs, on the Government, 
21$, on irrigabioD, 217, 218, on the 
Majlia-i'M&ignzdrf, 218 
’Abdn’llali bin 'All, 202, 227, 228; 
eva<le8 the Courts, 09. See Saifu'- 
ddaula 

’Abdu'liah 5m Shams, an Arab ohief of 
Hj'derabad, 168 

'Abid Kull Khdn, grandfather of the 
first Nizdoa, 53 ; his death, 54 
Aba’l-Patieh Kbdo, the first Shamiu’l* 
Cmard, 63 

Abn'l'Hallm, first judge of the Civil 
Court at Hyderabad, 263 
Achbsbal Gardens, ii, 05, 146, 147, 
150 ; described, ii, 38, 39 
Adam, Mr. John, his action in the case 
of Palmer and Co., 14, 125 
Adi Buddha. See Buddha. 

'Adil Sbilh of Bljdpfir, the, 53 
Adfitak Eange, described, ii, 3; view 
from the, ii, 3 

Agds Peak of Kashmir, ii, 25 
Agha Muhammad Shustri, 82, 83, 172, 
227, 230 

Agriculture in Kashmir, ii, 148 
AhfiUng Hill in Kashmir, ii, 50, 62, 63 
Ahmad 'All, chief judge of the Appellate 
Court of Hyderabad, 255 ; his 
chMacter and opinmns, 180, 181; 
his attitude towards Sir ^Idr Jang, 
255, 256 

Ahmad Sbdh Abddll in Kashmir, 809 
Ahmdddbdd, a name for Bidar {g. «.) 
Ahmadnagar, capital of the Nisdm 
Shdhs, 63 

A(» AiAaH, 105; the Nixdm's views on 
the, 106 

Ajantd Hills, 2 ; carat, 2 


Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 809; 
ii, 118 ; as an administrator, 105; 
attacks the Deccan, 53 ; builds the 
Harl Farbat at Srinagar, ii, 53 
Akbar 'Ali Sbdb of Laddkfa, ii, 122,123 
Akhfin Mulla Sbdb Pir, his house. See 
Pari Mabal, ii, 56 

Aksbdbbya, the Dbydni Buddha, ii, 170, 
175, 244 ; bis colour, ii, 244 
'Aldu’ddiu Khilji of Delhi, u, 241; 
takes Deogirl, 51 

'Alidbdd Pass. See Pir Pantsdt Pass, 
ii, 125, 128 

'Alidb^ Sardl in Kashmir, described, 
it, 27, 28 

’All Jah of Hyderabad, 118 ; reliels and 
di^, 56 

'All Marddu Kbdn in Kashmir, 809 
'Aliwdl, rains of, near Hyderabad, 159 
'All Zamdn Haidar Ydr Kbdo, Muoiru l- 
Mulk, grandfather of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Amarndth in Kashmir, ii, 77,129,146 ; 

a story of, ii, 116,116 
Ambdripet in Hyderabad, visited, 222 
Aminu'ddin, Judicial Stcretary to tbe 
Minister of Hydcraimd, 31, 121, 

09B 9^1 

Amir Klibir,’l8, 19, 209, 212, 237, 
238; his appearance, 178; his 
bouse, 102, 254-supports the 
Courts, 99 :—his administration of 
the P^dh lands, 167, 183, 186, 
214, 21p ;—his police jurisdiction, 
26, 68, 69 his relations with Mu¬ 
hammad Sbukiir, 199interposes 
in quarrels between Sir Sdldi' Jaug 
and tbo Nizdm, 61; in audience 
with tbe Nizdm, 226, 230, 231, 
S 3, 265.—His opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm’s health, 254; on the 
Hizdra and tho Kailwsy, 263; on 
the administration of tbe Pdg^ 
lands, 178.—Opinionsaboutbim, Sir 
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Q. Yule’i, 71, 76, 77, Sir Sdlfc 
Jang’s, 107» 198, 199.—Origin of 
bis title. 63; Iiis descent from 
Sh^kh Farid Shakarganj, 68 
Amitdbha, the Dh.Tdni Bnduba, ii. 170, 
172, 216, 244; is the favourite 
Baddha in the Hirndlajafi, ii, 170 ; 
bis colour, ii, 175 ; his images, ii, 
175 ; at Cbangchiling in Sikkim, ii, 
211 

Amjydl, an estate near Hyderabad, 222 
Aindgasiddba, the Dhxdni Buddha i>, 
170, 175, 244 ; bis colour, ii, 175 ; 
his imagts, ii, 175 

Anat Ndg. See I»]d'r‘dhdd, ii, 33. The 
Spring, ii. 126, 127, 128* 

Ancbar Lake. 289 
Abtiquities of HvVerabad, 4 
Apbarwat, Mount, in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68. 69, 70 

Arab Chiefs of Hyderabad, 135, 137, 
138, 202; their wealth, 117 ; their 
rights in the civil adminUtration, 
227, 228 ; their claims to judictal 
autboiiiy, 28 ; their attitude to the 
Courts, 99, 121, 206 ; as creditors 
of the nobles, 133; visit the arsenal 
at Secunderabad, 216 
Arab troops of the Dec mo, the origin of 
the, 18 ; the infantry described, 22 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 6, 215; their de* 
roeaunor, 221, 260; their be* 
haviour, 86, towards the Courts, 
97, supported by the Nisdm, 128; 
their induence, 121, 122 ; proposals 
to reduce, 126; in Kiz^ Ndsi- 
m'ddauia’s time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 116.—Opinions on 
them, Col. Davidson’s, 136, 163, 
Gen. Fraser’s, 130, 131, Mr, 
Bosbby’o, 136, Sir Sdldr Jung’s, 
117,118, 131,182 
Aran Biver of Nd^l, ii, 160, 223 
AnitO Jdh of Hyderab^, 61; as 
Minister, 262, 263 ; bis land 
revenue arrangements, 37; his 
rareer, 58.—Opinions on him, Mr. 
W. Palmer's, 101, Sir H. Bussell's, 
156 

Arehiteetnre in Ndpdl, il, 245, 246, 
247 

Army of Hyderabad in 1867,18 ff; com* 
positioD, 21; oommanders, 18; 
numbers, 19, 20; payment, 20; 
Minister's troops in, 18.—Of Hash* 
mfr, 308, 304 ; ii, 4, 5, 7,14,17, 
19, 29. 42, 68, 66, 98. Ill, 116, 
136.-Of KdpA, it, 281, 257 


Artillery of Hyderabad, 22 ; of the oon* 
tingent reviewed, 149.—Pecnliar 
conduct of a lieutenant in the, 
376. 177. 184, 185 

Aaaf Jdh, a title of the first Nisdm, 62 

Asafis Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of ^e Nizdm, 54 

AsgbarJang of Hyderabad, his charac¬ 
ter, 226, 260 

Astor, climate of, 271 

'Atd Muhammad Kbdn, Patbdn Governor 
of Kashmir, ii, 43; his huildinp, 
ii, 53 

'AUr andpdn, 233 ; defined, 86 note 

Aurangdbdd, 31; its decadence, 133.— 
District in Hyderabad, 35 

Aurangzdb of Delhi reconquers the 
Deocan, 53, 54.—In Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 119 

Austen, Col. H. H. Godwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 314 

Avalukitdsvara, the Dhydni BOdhUattra, 
ii, 170, 172, 212, 244 ; is the 
favourite Bfidbisattva in the Himd* 
layas, ii, 170 ; invocation to, ii, 
198; his im^s, ii, 174, 175; at 
Pemyangcbi, ii, 209 

Avantavurmrua, founder of Wdatipfir, 
ii. 41 

Avatdrl Ldmis, origin of the, ii, 172, 
173 

Awalfds of Kdpdl, ii, 228 

’Azim ’Alf Kbdn of Hyd^abad, 171, 
210, 227, 239. HU opinions on Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 211,259; on local ad* 
ministration, 211; on local polities, 
259 

’Asimn’l'Umard, 58. See 'Arastii Jdh. 


B. 

Bdbd Paydmn’ildin Eisbi. See Bdpam 
Rishl. 

Bdbd Sh^araMdio's ibrine in Kashmir, 
ii, 65, 120 

Badhracht^m, Bin! of, her pecuniary 
difficulties, 140,141 
Bdgh, an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Bdghdit, a name for Cfaadarghdt, 147 
Bdgmatl Biver, ii, 224; its analogy to 
the Tlstd and the Jhdlam, ii, 226 
Bahmani Dynastv of the Deocan, 53 
Bahrdmgnl in Jammfin, described, Ii, 
18ff; dentil of Jah^glr at, ii, 60 
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Bahr&ma’ddaulo, a relative of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, his cliaracter, 175. 176, 179 
Bahrima’ddln. See Bahrdmu'ddaaia, 
169 

Bailly, ^fr., a medical officer in Hydera¬ 
bad, 81 

Bdlaid Riijds of Ndpdl, ii, 239 
Bdji Bdo of Fooaa, 58 
Bdi Nareiogii Kaawdr, father of Jaog 
^hddurof Ndpdl, ii, 24S 
Bdld Prashdd, son of Cbandii Ldl, Minis¬ 
ter sA Hyderabad, 114, 210 
Baldram, Cantonments of, 142,148, 147; 
viuted, 227 ; viaited by Sir Sdidr 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 
181,182 

Bdldsan River in tbo Bdrjfliog District, 
ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr., Superintending Surgeon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 142; his opinion 
on the condition of the Deccan, 
157 

Bdlmnkand of Hyderabad, bia atory, 
192. 393 

Baltia of Kaabmlr, 271 ; their habitat, 
272; their characteristics, 272, 
273 

Baltistdn, an outlvlng province of Kash¬ 
mir, 267, 268, 270; climate of, 
271 ; adimnistration of, 302 
Bdnihdl Pass, 382, 283; ii, 86,106,115; 
descrit>«<l, ii, 87, 112 * view from, 
ii, 129,146: view of, from Kashmir, 
11 , 78, 80. from the Takbt-i-Sulai- 
tndn, ii, 48, from LankOt, ii, 82. 
—Mountains, ii, 132.—Stream de¬ 
scribed, ii, 81, 82.—Valley de¬ 
scribed, ii. 111, 112—Village, ii, 
81.—Route, 268, 282, 298 ; ii, 97, 
145, 146 ; itinerary of, ii, 2, 99, 
100 ; ordinary itinerary of, ii, 2 
Bankers of Hyderabad, their power, 
10 ff; their inOoenoe, 114 
Bknrds, Buddhist priests of the Ndwdrs 
in Ndpdl, ii, 234 

B&olt B&gl) at Naushahra, the, described, 
ii. C. 7 

B&pam Rishl, shrine of, described, ii, 69; 

view from, ii, 70 
Baptisi^ at Hyderabad, 56 
Bdji L&cha Past, 283 
Barak Jang, Arab Jama’d&r at Hydera¬ 
bad, 23,116, 143, 202, 228, 260; 
bis descent, 135; hie character, 
136, 252, 253 ; bis wealth, 117; 
bis bouse, 252; evades the Courts, 
99; virite the araenal at Seeuo- 
derabad, 216 


BdramOla in Kasbn fr, it, 149, 150 ; de- 
seribed, ii, 67, 68; Pass, 282; ii, 

49; route. 298 ; ii, 145,146 
B&ras&hibpet, story of the Rohdlss at, 
142 

Bsrid Sh&hs of Bidar, the, 53 
Barkanddz troops of Hyderabad, 24 
Basbiru'ddaula, nephew of the Amir 
Kabfr, 176, 199, 200, 251; as a 
possible candidate for Minister, 
’Azim 'AU Kbdn s view, 259; Sir 
Sdidr Jang's attitude towards him, 
207 ; visits the Residency gardens, 
189, 190; birth of his two ions, 
202 ; death of his son, 233 
BasOil obtained l>y Goidb Singh of Kash¬ 
mir, 306 

Bats of Kashmir, the, 276 ; ii, 32 
Baudbamdrgi Ndwdrs of Ndpd<, ii, 234 
Bdwan in Kashmir, described, ii. 36 
Becber,Major,political officer at Srinagar, 
ii, 43 

Beduntso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Behat River, 284. See Jh^lam 
Berdr, defined, 1; its original divisions, 
31 cession of, 16, Co'. Briggs’ 
views, 86, 87 :—restoration of, Sir 
Sdidr Jang's views 104, 170, 171, 
bis letter, 74, 76, refusal of Govern¬ 
ment, 169;—revemea of, Nirdm’s 
rights over, 51, 73, 74, surplus. 
73now.‘—administration of, Nizam’s 
views, 76:—reports on, 74 pre¬ 
paration of annual report on, 180, 
182,184:—Resident’s audience with 
Nizdm before departure br, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 229. 230. 231, 232; 
Sir Sdidr Jang's view, 224, 225 ; 
the Mutabnwar Jang’s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 

Betsu Mountain in BhOtdn, ii, 153 
Bbadarl Ndth of Jammdn, 300; ii, 111; 

his ideas, ii, 11.5. 116 
Bhadrawdh. mountains of. ii, 87 
Bbsgwdn Dds, banker of Hvderabad, 90, 
110, 111; his view of the Nizdm’s 
conduct at the Bi’smi’llah ceremony, 
194 ; his view of the Nizdm’s aut- 
tude towards the Courts, 194 
Bhiurava. See Siva, n, 244 
Bhairavi. See Pdrvatf, ii, 244 
Bhdtgdon in N4pdl, ii. 214 8., 238, 246, 
247 

Bhau Fort of Jammdn town, it, 91,101, 
135. 136 

Bhawdofglr Hill in the Deccan, 159 
Bhdwar Forest of »Al trees, in Ndpdl, ii> 
224 
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BUriBiftrof K<p<l, ii, 222 
Bhim St! Thifi o( Niiiil, ii, 2U, 212 
Bbimi ^Ter in HyderaUd, 2 
Bbimbar, d«terib«d, 272; lit 2, S 
BbimbaiT Rtrer described, ii, S. 

Bhimhar Boats into Kashmir. See Fir 
Panti&l roote. 268, 282; itineiar; 
of, ii, 1, 2; ordinary itioerarj of. 
it 2; spare iboet for horses reqioired 
on the, it 9 

Bbolit Kith, Pandit, of Srinagar, ii, 80, 
77 

BhOl Riji of 8rin^;ar, 800 
Bb6tinWarofl864,ii, 16ff. 

BbOtiis described, ii, 205 ; classes of, ii, 
162; dwellings of, ii, 168; of Nipil, 
it 228; of Kkkim, ii, 161:—the 
Dharma, of BbOtdn, it 162,168 
BbtltU Kbsi Rirer in K^t it, 161,228 
Bhyosa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Biebkdndii in Hyderabad visited, 287 
Bichidri River. See Bdmsfi River 
Bidai in Hyderabad, 8, 81: capital of 
(be Barid Shdhs, 63; capital of the 
Bafamanis, 58: dist^t of Hyder¬ 
abad, 85 

Biju Singb, Oolonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 
67 

BijdpOr, 81; capital of the *Adil Sbdbs, 
53 

Bijhihdra in K^hmir, it 146,150; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 89 ; antiquity of, 808 ; a 
story of, ii, 127; bridge at, ii, 125 
Bijli Sir Peak in the Kbd^an Range, 
ii, 62 

Bilant in Jammda, ii, 25, 84, 105, 107, 
181; view from. it84 
Birdr B&Idgbdt, 81 
Birdr Paingbdt, 81 

Birds, nUesce of game, in Sikkim, U, 
219 

Birh, a divtiiot of Hyderabad, 35 
Bk smt*llah ceremony explained, 164 
n<^;*>at Sir Sdldr Jang't bonie, 
171. 187, 188, 189:.>Kudm’8 be. 
bavioor at, 164, Kbaada»wdmi's 
view, 167, a untive bunker'a view, 
194, Sir Sdldr Jang'a view, 198 
Boatnaeu of Kaebmir, tbe, deeeiibed. 275 
Boats of Ksshmfr, described, 295; ii, 
114, 115; in Sikkim, il 194, 
105:">-tiavelling by, in Kashmir, 
it 150 

Bddbgangd Tnrent of ^7amni6B, de¬ 
scribed, it 18,19 
Bd IhUattva explained, it 179,171 
Bouqoeta from tbe Reeidraey Gardeai kt 
Hydeiabad, 189, 201, 202, 208 


Bowen, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang’s private 
secretary, 229 

Brabmd Peiks of Kashmir, U. 85, 86 
129 

Brabmd Sakai LUe in Kashmir, 2S3 
Brdbmaoa, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in K4pdt, u, 229, 
as soldiers, it 281; among the 
D6grds of Kashmir, 273 
Brabmdputra River, ii, 154 
BrdJ^rbi in Jammdn, ii, 82 
Breretoo, Mr., of Hyderalmd, viaited at 
Knlbatga, 235:—bis opinions on 
Hyderabad, 189,140, on Knlbarga, 
1^, on Sir Sdldr Jang, 189 
Bribery by a iiiUikdAr in Hyderal«d, 
107,172 

Bridges in Kashmir described. 296, 297; 
tbe ii, 42, 48; tbe chUA, 
ii, 88, 84; the plank, it 21:—at 
Bijbihdra, ii, 21,146 :~at Srinagar, 
289, 290: —in Sikkim, cane, ii, 195, 
219:—on tbe Tistd, u, 201, 202 ;oa 
tbe Great Bangit, ii, 204, 207, 217 
Briggs, Col., Military Secretary to tbe 
Rodent at Hyderabad, bis opi- 
nions on tbe Reformed Troops, 83, 
84, on tbe cession of Berdr, 86, 
87, on jnstice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97. on tbe Arabs, l2l, 122; on 
Palmer k Co., 96, on the affairs of 
Pdran Msll, 154, on tbe relations 
between Minister and Eesidens 86, 
on Snrdja'l.MQik es a Minister, 
129, on tbe Kizdm’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Baddha, Adi, it 212; explained, it 170; 
as represented in Ndpdl, it, 244 :— 
Bhydni, explained, it 170, 171:— 
Mdaasba, expluned, ii, 171 
BaddbUm in the HimdUyas explain^, 
it 169 ff; in Kdpdl, it 248, ^4, 
245; its effect on that in Sikkim, 
it 212: in Sikkim, U, 216, ex¬ 
plained. it 169 ff: in Kashmir, 
ii, 54 : among the Kdwdni, ii, 284 
Baddbist bell, explained, it 205 : images 
in tbe Himdlayss, ii, 174,175, tbeir 
eoiovri, ii, 175, t^eir attribates, 
it 175; in Kdpdl, it 244, 246: 
monastery in Sikkim described, 
it 204: temple at Kdlimpaog, 
it, 197 

Bnddhista in Kashmir, 272; tbeir num¬ 
bers, 277 

Bdlkipar near Hyderabad visited, 284 
Bffrbaa Moontaia in Kashmir, ii, 50 
BffrU Ckadak River of Kdpdl, it 223 
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Buij Ia'I Gboldm in Kubmirt iif 38 
Burj ZAjiidr in Kasbinir, ii, 29 
Boihby, Col, Bietidftiit at Hyderabad; 
bit opinion of tbe Aimbi, 186 ; bit 
grave, 190 

Bnitv prr^iffit Saldbat Jang to be 
Nisdn, 55 

BOtal Pir Mountain in Jammitn, ii, 81, 
86 


C. 

Campbell, Aitbibald, of Pdnfling, ii, 1^, 
177 

Ganala of Kasbmfr, the, S85; of Brfna* 
gar, 288, 289 

Caralry of HjdorabadI, ita eompotition, 
21; iU horees, 21; poaition of a 
Jama'ddr in, 21 : of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their horaea, 152, their 
services, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, itatne of 
a. 21 

Oedsrs in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 

Cbadarghdt near Hyderabad, site of the 
llesideney, 61; origin of, 147; 
opening of a Chnreh at, 73; races 
at, 240 

Cbagnadorje. See Anldkitdsvua. 

Chait, a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 
ii, 200 

Cbak Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
270, 308 

ChHinalhdri Monntain in BhOtdn, view 
of, from Pfaalut, ii, 188 

Cbambti, Mnnotaios of, ii, 105,132 

Ciimnnskn Bangs in Sikkim, ii, 153; 
Valley, ii, 168 

Cb:«iijpft. Maitrdya. 

Cbd'iipds of Kashmir, 271; their habitat, 
272; their cbaracteriitics, 272, 
273 

Cbain\AtDu MoanUin in Sikkim, ii, 153, 
200 

Cbandit. See Cfaanddji. 

Cbandiiji, a (amons dancing girl of By* 
derabsd, 168 

Chandra'Bhdga. S^e Chin&b, ii, 8S, 97 

Oiandmgiri Mountain in Nd^,ii, 226 ; 
view from, ii, 249, 250 

ClmniUi Ldl Minister of Hyderabad, 
160, 205. 210 ; his hereditary rank, 
8 : hia ehameter, 59, 123, 262 : bit 
administration, 57, 111 ; farms ont 
the land revenue, 37, 38 ; sup¬ 
ported by Sir B. RntieU, 62: hia 


oondoet, 126, towards Patnor Ic 
Co., 13, 156, in ibe Haddri War, 
156, towards Cbaod&Jf, 168 : bis 
inmmer-hoaso, 229: bis Sikb troops, 
18 : bis relation to tbs Arabs, 18. 
-'•^inimui of bin, a native ban¬ 
ker’s, 87,184, Mr. W. Pahner\ 94 , 
101, QbvindBdo’i, 118,114 
Chandnaeri Monntain in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
189 

Changu Sard! of Jammdn described, 
822, 823 

Cbangcbiling Monastery in Sikkim, 
ii,176,177, 217; described, u, 211, 
212, 213, 217; view from, ii, 213, 
217 

Changkang Hoontoin in Sikkim, ii, 168 
Cbsnanmma. See KdiS. 

Cbsnsnropa. See Siva. 

Gbanresig, ii, 258. See AvaI6kitdim«. 
Cbarati in Sikkim, it, 189; road between 
Randakjtbu and, described, ii, 183, 
184 

Cbdrgal in JammOn, ii, 88, 132 
Charles, Mr., of Hyderab^, 197 
Cbashma Sbdfai near Srinagar, 295 
Chatfield, Mr., Principal of the fflpbin* 
stone College, 257 
Chanhirid Bdjds of Ndpdl, ii, 239 
Chandhari Mah^b of Kashmir, ii, 58 
Cb^dnga of Kdpdl, ii, 228 
Cbb6kan Lake b Sikkim, ii, 154 
Chb6 Konebo. See Dbanaa. 

Ghb6t4Mul All See Mdl All. 

Cbib&lis of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; are Mn> 
bsmmadan Dugrdfi, 273, 274 ; de¬ 
scribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271, 272 

Cbibn Ldma of Sikkim, bis story, ii, 177, 
180 

CkUrd bridge in Kashmir deocribed, 
296, 297; ii, 83, $4 
Cbin Kalich Kbdn, a title of 'Abid Knli 
Kb&n, 53 ; of the hrst Kizdm, 53, 

54 

Gbindb Biver. 278, 279; ii, 106, 131, 
185; deserilted, ii, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108; new bridge over the, ii, 107 ; 
its Ittsin, 270 

Chindni Valley in Jammun, ii, 132,138 
Cbitambar Bdo of Ilyderabad, 231, 234 
Cbiiba Fkni River in JammOn deMribed, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

Ch6U Pasa in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160; 
monntain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 154; 
rai^e decked, ii, 153: view of, 
from Phal0t> ii, 188 
Cbdiwn Uks b ^Idm, U )|^^, 164 
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OhBUr Mlalr of ^ydembad Dotloedf 84 
OhoiiiU Talley of Tibet, ii, 151,160,164 
Cbniuba, Iik of, io the Dal Lake at 
Srlaasar, tablet ob, 204 
Ohnroh for natire Chriatia&B at Seonn* 
deiabad, hailt by Paramgadl Mn* 
daiiyar, 160 

(HtiI .adouDiitraUoD of Hyderabad, 81 ff; 
righte of the itrab chiefi in the, 
2^, 228.-~BefonnB in the, 232; 
Sir SiQdr Jaog't proporaii, 185, 
hie beaitatioD, 2<M, 201, 217; 
Niadn’a attitude, 200, 201; Rus* 
tamji 'nkajri opiniona, 221 
CitU diviatone of Hyderabad, the origt* 
nal, 31, 32 

Climate of Kaahmir, 270, 271, Valley, 
286, Kiddle Mooutaina, 281, the 
Outer HilU, 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286.-Of Sikkim, ii, 218, 219, 220 
Coinage in Hyderal^, the multiple, 17: 

—^in Raabmir, ajvtem of, ii, 76, 76 
Contingeot Forces of Hyderabad. See 
Hjdezmbad Contingent 
Cordeiy, Mr.,First Aaautaiit, Hyderabad, 
242, 246 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 S ; explabed 
by Gbrind Bdo, 97 ; their constitu¬ 
tion, 22^, 230, 231 ; the Special, 
97 ; «ant of sUrapa, 206 ; arrears 
m the, 181, 216, 217, 232, 243.— 
Nudm's attitude towards, 126 ; re* 
siatance to, 127, by the Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206,'supported by tbeNixdm, 
123, 128 ; NitAm’a reported dis- 
Btbsil of the judges, 164.—Opinions 
on the, Kizdni’s, 100, Sir Sdldr 
Jong's, 106, 206, Sir G. Yule's, 
77, native judges', 10, 88, 176, 
215, 216, 261, native cavalry 
officers', 97 , popular, 200, Mr. W. 
Palmet^t, 102, Mr. Seymour Koay's, 
157, Ahu'l-^tm's, 233 ; a native 
banker’s 00 the Nizdia's attitude, 
IPg,—Of Kashmir, ii, 138 
Cunningham, General, his Excav.)Uon8 
at Wdntfpdr in Kashmir, ii, 40 
Customs dutUw in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 


D. 

Daehhinpdni dUtrbt of Kaahmir, ii, 54 
Daftnxdib* defined, 10; oppose ^fidlfir 
Jnng, 120 

DakhaniD!BBily,»BiBefor theOyanity 
of 


Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 298, 294, 295 

Dalai Ldma of Tibet, ii, 164 •, orUtn of 
the, ii, 172, 178 ; his authority in 
Sikkim, ii, 215 
Daling. See Damsang, ii, 151 
Damtbd-Koh in Kashmir, the, 269, 278 
' Diim6daT Fdndd, Minister of Ndpdl, ii, 
241, 242 

Damsang in DdrjOing, ii, 151,160 ; des¬ 
cribed, ii, 197, 198, 200; taken 
from Bhfitiin, ii, 169, 192; view 
from, ii, 199, 200 

Danffdi of Hyderabad, origin of the city, 
16 

Dankya Moantains in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
158,195,200; view of, from Phalfit, 
ii, 188.—Pass, ii, 160 
Daraindi River of N4pdl, ii, 223, 237 
D^ds of Kashmir, 271; their habitat, 
272; their characteristics, 272 
Dfifjiiing, derivation of, ii, 248 ; town, 
ii, 153 ; roads from, to JeUp Pasr, 
ii, 160 ; toTanalo, ii, 180diatrict 
defined, ii, 151, history, ii, 167, 
168, 169, popuiarion, ii, 161 
Dasshra festival defined, 224 note 
Dauiat Khin of B^eraHad, 223, 227 
DauUtfib&d. See D*^ogtn'. 

Davidson, Colonel. Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad, 62: in ibemutiny, 155, 136*— 
favours Rum RAo, 133, 134 : bis 
report on the Ibraiv, 74: his 
opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
on SarAja’l-Malk, 136 
Dnyabhang Mountain in NejiAl, ii, 223, 
226 

Peh RAj&of BbfiUn, explained, ii, 173 
Detto of the Hyderabad Goveropimt. 
StVilr Jang’s metboda for reducing 
the, 17 

Deccan defined, 1, 2, 68 : conquered by 
Muhammad Tuglilak, 32, revolts, 
52, 53, reconqnerel by the Mu- 
gbals, 53 :—former BritUb policy 
towsrde| 111, 112.<r'Rcpart 00 , pre* 
paritmn.of the, 185, 225, 226,227, 
230, 241, 242, 243. 248 ; Sir 
S&i&r Jang’s help, 186 
Deogirilu Hyderabaid ttken by 'Alau'- 
ddiu Khilji, 51; by Malik Kaffir, 
52 ; the destruction of, 52 
D^61 tn Jammfin, U, 81 
D4<L«i Plateau of Kaihmir, 270 
Departure from Hyderal^, author's, 
246, 247. 252 ; Sir S&lfir Jang's 
view, 241, 242,243; PakhmVdio a 
Tiev, 247 
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Dhuail in JaiDiuCm, ii, 91, 135; des¬ 
cribed, ii, 102, 103 ; view from, ii, 
102,103 

Dbir&sdo, a former dlstriei of Hyderabf^, 
68 

Pharma, image of, in the Him&lajmt, ii, 
174 

Pharma B^u of BhOthn, ii, 162,173; 

bis ciairoR in Sikkim, ii, 215 note 
Phanlagiri Mountain in i>, 222, 

223 

Pbj&n Singh of Jammhn, 305; obtnina 
R&Janri, ii, 12; his buildings, ii, 5, 
7 

i/njruni Buddha, ii, 243. Bee Buddha 
Pigdibbl in Jamm&n, ii, 109 
Pisbton, Mr., of Hyderabad, 11, 12, 43 
Pijang, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Pil&war Kh4n’s garden in Srioagar, 289 
Pinjing, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Pinkar B&o of Gwalior, 45 
Piw&nf in Hyderabad defined, 8 —Troops 
of Hyderabad, 18 
P6d& in Jammhn, ii, 87 
Pogras of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des¬ 
cribed, 2/3, 274 ; their habitat, 
271 ; their characteristic, 272; 
their castes, 273 
Polmn. See Tdr4 

Pominioni of the Nizam. See Niz&m's 
PominioDS 

Porjc 80 u})a, see Avalokitcvara ; is also 
Amit&bha {q. r.), ii, 211 
Drew, Mr., of Kashmir, ii, 186, 137, 144; 
his description of the mountains, 
269, 270 

Prhg Tal^ in Golkonda, The, 193 
DOdgangd River of Kashmir, 289, 290 
Phdkdsi River of Ndp4l, ii, 223 
Pukpa Sect of Buddbists, ii, 167, 243 ; 
their origin, ii, 172; in Sikkim, ii, 
209, 210, 215 

Phm Division of the P5gr4s of Kashmir, 
273 

Ponded, estate of Rulir Jang, 161 
Pnpleix proclaims Muiaffar Jang to be 
Niii^m, 55 

pQties. 8w Customs, Octroi, Transit 


S. 

Eden, Sir Ashley, in Bbhtdn, ii, 169,177, 
200 

Edgar, Mr. Wan, ii, 180,200,210,216 ; 
hia report on Sikkin, it, 164, 166, 


Education in Hyderabad, 41; medioal, 
41, 42 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, ii, 173 
Sllenborougb, Imrd, on the affiuri of 
Nisdffl N6rirQ’ddaQla, 154; does 
not support General Fraser, 158 
English, policy of the rulers of Kashmir 
towards the, 312 

Errington, Colonel and Mrs., travelling in 
Kashmir, ii, 2 

BoropeaDs, with the Nizdm’s Govern¬ 
ment, ioterfrrcDce o'*, 177 their 
quarters at Sniiagsr, li, 42, 43 
Excise in Hyderabad, 39 
Execution of decrees in Hyderabad City, 
97 ; difficulties about, 88 ; Special 
Court for, 97 

Extradition Treaty between Hyderabad 
and the British Goveroment, 110 
Ni&im’s view, 118 


F. 

Fair Muhammad, agent of the SbamsuT- 
llmard familv, 89, 112, 175, 209, 
234, 217, 249, 252, 258,260, 263 ; 
bis view of the Vikdra’l-Umard’s 
conduct, 242 

Fakhni’ddm, agent of the Ami^ Kabtr, 
183,-288, 247 

Fakii'$ over the Kizdni, inOuence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Bakbsli Gardens. See Shdlmdr 
Gardens, li, 5G 

Farruklinagar, an estate of the Pc 
Hyderabad, 210, 223 ; visitc- 
210 

Fatteb Maiddo, the parade of the Re¬ 
formed Troops at the, at Hyderabad, 
123,137 

Fergusson on the archileciure of Ndpdl, 
ii, 244, 245, 247 

Finances of Hyderabad, 9 if 

PiaglHM Coiqis of HyderdbaJ, 116 ; de- 
s'libed, 23 

Firdz Jang, a title of tbo father of the 
brat Niidm, 54 

Fir6zp6r Pass in Kashmir, ii, 49, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India offered 
to the anthor, 240, 241 

Forest destmeiton in ^kim, ii, 183| 
194, 201,218, 219 

Poreetry in Hyderabad, 42, 189, 172, 
214 

j Foigyth, Sir Douglas, 48 
I Porte in Jammdn described, ii, 4, 5 
X 
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Fnaer, Otnenl, X^ent »t Hjdtnlitdi 
62,110 ff, 129, -130; hii oonduot, 
126, 186; Mt ntfipoitad bjr ihe 
Qonnment oi India. 163, 16d, 
168 ; bis opinioni of Niaam Kdiirn- 
’ddanla, 168, ,of the Araba, 130, 
131, of 8aiijo’l-Hnlk, 128, 168.— 
Opinioni anont him, Bir Bdidr 
Jang'i, 119 

Xranoh ia tin Docoan, 24, 66; oppote 
Niidm Ndiir dang, 66; support 
. Nudm Baldbat Jang, 66, and Kiidm 
Unaa&i Jang, 56; oppoaed bp 
*AmtO Jdh, 68; anpportcd bp the 
Nawib of Kamil, 66.—StmgglH 
with the Engliah, 56, 66; oier- 
oomo, 66- 

/Herd India, newipapor, ita aeiaret 
information, 83 

Pnaliera, Bopal Boots, 163. 206, 208 ; 
condition of, 151, 162; their' 
barraclu, 149 ; their reading-room, 
145 ; gamea, 264 ; riaited bp Bir 
BdMr &g, 204 


a. 

Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 276 
Gahkbara of Kdtl! in Kashmir, the 274 
Galdan in Tibet, the lAma's chair at, 
ii, 172; the Kiumpo of, ii, 173 
Galnkpa ttct of Buddhists, ii, 167; origin 
' of, ii, 172; in Sikkim, ii, 209, 276 
Gambling at Baldram, 180, 181,182 
Game, absence of, in Bikkini, ii, 219 
Gandak Birerof Ndptll, ii, 160,'222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 237, 264 
Gandf iUror of Nepal, ii, 223, 237 
Gandaa, aa a Ndpili god, ii, 144 
Oantak in Bikkim, ii, 167 
GarhwiU, taken bp the Qdrkbiis, ii, 239 
Gamda, aa a Ndp^i god, ii, 244, 247 
“Gate of the Uko," at &inagar, 
deaeribed, ii, 61 
Ganr Bahmin of Tdati, Sll 
Gnwlir, Colonel, aubjagaieo Bikkim, ii, 
218 

GednnKoneho. .BeeBang^ 

Gednn Tnbpe, the Brat laahl Uma, 
ii. 172 

Gelong, the BhdliA (oAiiiddr, ii, 180, 
203; hUwife,]!, 197. 

Qdaknb Bimboohhe, tlm, ol mitt,ai> 
opUaed, ii, 178 

Ghagrd Kiser in Ndpdl, ii. 160, 222,220 
Ghdlib Un AImii<. Bao Ghilih, Jarg 


Qhdlib Jang, Arab Jama'ddr in Epden- 
bad, 23,116, 202, 219, 287, 238, 
260; hia fnmilp and ehamter, 
137, 138; visits the araenal at 
Beennderabd, 216 
Ghantapdni, the Bddhisattva, ii, 243 
Qhdsia'ddin Kbiin, a title ol the father 
of the Orst Nisdm, 64 
Gbnldm 'AH Khdn. Bee Snriijo'l- 
Hnlk 

GhnUm ’All Shdh of JammOo, ii, 100, 
122, 123,139 

Ghuldm Mubappo’ddin, a Kashmiri 
merchant of Srinagar, ii, 60, 76 
Gbuldm Sappid Kbdn. See ’Arastti Jiih 
Gibmochi, ML, in Sikkim, u, 153; view 
of, from Fhaldt, ii, 188 
(Blgit, an ontiping province of Kashmir, 
267,268,270,307; ii, 66; an appan¬ 
age of KasWir, 311; climate, 
271historp, 311; taken bp Gnliib 
Bingh, 311 -.—administration, 302 
Girbdninddh S4b of N4;^l, ii, 240, 241 
Qirdleitone, Mr., Besident at K4th- 
mdndO, ii, 260 

Ooddvsrt Biver, 2 ; ezploration ol, 201; 

Sir Sdldr Jang's view, 194 
Golkonda, 3; Capital of the Khtab 
Bbdha, 63; neglect of ropal tombs 
at, 193; old works at, 264 
GOrakhndtb, ii, 244; bis imago at Chang- 
ebiling in Sikkim, ii, 212 
GOraksbantltba See GOcakhsdtb 
GOrkhi, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230, 231the diatriet deaeribed, 
ii, 230,237,268,264,265.-Origin 
ol the, ii, 230 ; nbdivisiona, ii, 
230, 231 ;—view of lopaltp, ii, 219, 
220; ezclnmvenasi, ii, 195 :—eon- 
quest of Ndpdl, ii, 211,239,240;— 
irruptions into Bikkim, ii, 160,167, 
206, 207, 214, 217; into Tibet, is 
240;—war with Bngland, ii, iiO, 
241: in the Hntinp, ii, 241.—Area 
of Kingdom, ii, 221, 222.—In 
Kritiih B^menta, ii, 231 ff; the 
irst Be^ent of, ii, 234 
Qbikhdli, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230 

Goadinthdn, ML, in Kdpdl, view of, 
from FhalUL ><• 138 
Gdsha Mahal at Bpderabad, 20 
Oovemota iff Kashmir, the Mughal, 309; 
thoBikh, 809 ; 0,43,81, 82,96; 
tbeFUhlia, 809 ; 0,48 
Odvind B 80 , ComptroBcr of Bir Bdhic 
Jang*a honaehold, 97; 222:—hb in¬ 
formation on Sr BdUr Jang'a means. 
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108t on tho Conrti, 98.«>Hif op!n* 
iooi on Ch*Dd6 Ldl, 118, 114, on 
the Nit4in*i conduct nt tbe Bi*> 
oeitnooy, 190, 191. ~ 
Opinirai nbont bim, Sdldc 
Jnng's, 201; Bustnmji Yikajr», 197 
Qnat, QtnL Sir John T., of Hyombnd, 
111, 190, 216, 227 :'~h» opioions 
<« Trimnlgiri. 155, on tbe Ee« 
formed Troops, 111, on tbe people 
of Hjderabed, 220 

Qttnf, Mr., EMadent at Hyderabad, 
61, 62 

Grant, Mr. J. TT., dlecoren I)dr}iUng, 
ii, 168 

Gratawat, Mi., in Kaabmir, ii, 50, 63 
Grey, Oapt., of tbe Hyderabad Con- 
tingent Artillery, 149 
Ghibroo. See Gngdu 
Gogdn, Mt in Sikkim, it, 185 
Gogril^, a division of the Dal Like at 
ftrioagar, 294 ; ii, 55 
Gdjtra of Easbmir, 275; ii, 24,26, 72; 

of Jammiin, 300; ii, 85, ^ 
GuMbgarh, Mt, ii, 105, 106, 111, 112, 
129,130,132,133, 136 
Guldb Singb, 305; bis rise, 304.*-His 
conquests, Jammuo, 805, Basdli, 
306, Fddar, 806, Kisbtvd^, 806, 
Laddkb, 306, Skdnld, 807, Biim- 
nagar, 307: Kashmir, 810 ; Gilgit, 
311, Hdjauxi, 311, 312, Piiot^b, 
311, 312.—Story of the sale of 
Kubmirto, 310, Sll.—Hisadmiois* 
trative agre«mento aritb iht British, 
ii, 77 his death, 312 ; bis tomb 
at Srinagar, ii, 61. — At SOngal- 
wan, 302; ii, 133 * 

Gulmarg in Kaabmir, ii, 68 ff, 140: view 
from, ii, 68, 71, 72 

GOmngsof Ndpdl, ii, 228, 229, 280 •, In 
BritUh Regiments, ii, 231 


0 . 

Habashis of Hyderabad, defined, 6 
Haidar *AU, 56 

Haidar Bdg of Hyderabad, 2C, 82, 
182, 208, 223; bis woik, 221; his 
opinions, 209, 210 

Haidar Dngbldt, Mirzii, rules Kashmir, 
SOS, 809 

tbe ponyitad fitrm of Kashmir, 
ii, 63, 120,121 
H4ji Pass in Kubmir, 208 
Hdllvkka rupee, tbe origin of tbe, 17 


Hdnjis of Kaibmir, the, <275 
Hannant Edo of Hyderabad, 248, 256 
Hard Eishi of IsUmdbdd, ii, 35 * 
Htrdinge, Lord, does not snpport Genl. 
Fraser, 158 

Hui Farbat Fort of Srinagar, 289; it, 42, 
148 ; described, 291; ii, 61, 52, 68 
Harl Singh’s garden in Srinagar, 289, 
291. 292; ii, 43 

Harmukb, Mt., in Kashmiis 281, 282; 
ii, 60, 118, 129, 148.—View of, 
frmn tbe Jhdiam, ii, 62, 74, 148; 
from tbe Wslar lake, ii, 120 
Hasbmat Jang, a Utle of Colonel A. 
Kirkpatrick, 63 

Haisau Earn', a criminal judge of Hydera¬ 
bad, bis opinions on tbe Courts, 
215, 216 

Hastings, Lord, utd Palmer and Co., 13, 
14, 125 

Hdthi ^nd in Kashmir, u, 28 
Haydtnagar in Byderalmd visited, 222, 
228 

Hayward, the traveller, bis murder, ii, 
102 

Hazrat Bal, near Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 58 
Bill, Genl. Sale, on tbe Gockbds, ii, 232, 
238 

nimdlapan Jflumals, Hooker's, tbe, 
ii, 154 

Hindfi titles of Mubammsdans in the 
Himfilayas, 306, 307 
Hindfis of Kashmir, 272, 275, 27G, 
ii, 285; their nombe^ 277 
Hingfilf in Hyderabad, visited, 236 
Bird Singb, nephtw of Guidb Singb of 
Kashmir, 807 

Hirspur Eiver. See Etmhidra lUver 
History of Hyderabad, 51 ff 
Hodgson, Brian,ii, ‘247; on the climate of 
Ndpdl, ii, 224, 2:.'), 226 
Holland, Mr., first Resident at Ujdera* 
bad, 56, 61 

Homiodlnid virited, 69 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, ii, 158, 177, 181, 
185, 187, 19*2, 203, *204. 213 ; his 
JSm&lapan JourniUo, li, 154: bis 
imprisonment in Sikkim, ii, 168 : 
OB tbe Edjd, ii, 1C4: on the scenery, 
ii, 155 ff; in East Ndpdl, ii, 161 
Hopamd, ii, 211. See Amitdbba 
Horses of tbe Cavalry of Hyderabad,. 

21; of the Contingent, 152 
Hnwli Mountain in Ka^mir, ii, 49, 
71, 72 

Honaia Sdgar Lake at Hyderabad. 70 
Eossan, Eigbteentb, atHydeisbad, 111, 
140 

I 2 
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Eydonkb^tthe teimexpluned, 70: toor 
thro^h» 236 ff; Mr. Brereton’t 
opioiona ont 140 :~m » SObah, 31; 
kitfeory, 61 ff:~f(eogr»pbicil dirt- 
aioaa, 4 ; Uogniitic divinoos of» 
8, 4 :—financea, 9 ff :<-Mitiqaitiea, 
4: - interference of Europeana in the 
affuiB of, 186; Matabarvar Jang’a 
now, 26d.*~'AaaigoeJ diatricta of, 
•ae Berir.—Citjr, 2,adinioiBte«tion 
of, 26,28; races at, 6.—Contingent, 
207; desoribed, 18; origin of, 9, 
16; officers of, interfere in eivil 
133; miabebanonr of men 
of, at lliebpfir, 182 ; war seTriees 
of the 8rd Garalry of, 150.»Be- 
▼i^wed, 181, 146, 264, Artillery, 
149, 6th In^tr/, 147, at fiingbU, 
286 


I. 

llM^Uim Bdg of Hyderabad, 203 
Ibidbim Jama’ddrof Hyderabad, 184 
Ibiuhiio PatsD, irrigation projects at, 
113 I 
I'lgal Tisited, 68 
IktbdrUs of Ndp4i, it, 229 
llicbpnr in BeiAr, capital of tbe Ima'd 
Sb&bs, 63; Nawabi of, 133; mis* 
behanonr of Contingent Troops aS 
182 

Ima’d Sb&bsof IlicbpOr, fhe, 63 
Irndfu Z4min HilL Bee Cb6t4 M6i Alt 
Imrat lAi Corpeof Hyderabad described, 
23 

Jndtgo near Hyderabad, not a ineceM, 
174 

Indratbdtt MoanUtn in Ndpdl, it, 22C 
IndOr, « district of Hyderabad, 86 
Indus Rirer, its upper basin, 270 
Infantry of Hyderabad, its cmDpositiott, 
22 ff 

Intrignes at Hyderabad, Palace, 269 
Irrigatioa projeete in Hyderabad, 113 
ItUiittibdd in Kashmir, ii, 114,126 ff, 
146, 147, 160; described, ii, 83 ff; 
aitiquitiee of, 808; roBle from ShO* 
pdn deierfbedi U, 81 ff 
lelampa Pbii. See Sia^Ua 
lale of Cbnndn at Srinagar, ii, 118,147: 
deeoribed, ii, 68 

Itberariecia Kaahiiir,ii, 1, 2, 99,100; 
ia Kkktm, 180, 192 


J. 


Jdgir&t. 8; defined, 7: administration 
of, 34; justice, 26 ; police, 26, 26 
J6gird&r4 of Hyderabad, tbeir police 
jurisdiction, 24.16.5, 209, 210 
Jab4Q Namfi, seat of the Amir Kabfr, 
101, 102, 178, 179,190 
Jahfingir, tbe Emperor, in Kashmir, 
309 : ii, 67, 63, 118, 119 ; at Vdr* 
n4g, ii, 79, 80, at Shfilmfir Qar- 
dnu>, U, 68, 59, at (iulmarg, ii, 
73 : bis death at Bahiuingul, ii, 80, 
95 

Jatbrar'in Kashmir, buildings at, ii, 3S 
Jalpaiguri district of Bengal, ii, 161 
Jama’ Masjid at Srinagar, tbe, 292; de* 
scribed, ii, 46 

Jama'dara of Troops in Byderabmi, tbeir 
positioo, of Arabs, 23, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Sindfais, 23 
Jamilu’ddin Maulavi, Chief Judge of 
tbe Ciril Court of Hyderabad City, 
176 

JammuD, sound of tbe word, 267 ; and 
Kashmir, see Kashmir, Mafa&r4j4 of. 
—Province, 268 ; its mountains, 
269, its admioietration, 301.— 
Town, 279; ii, 86,106; described, 
ii, 92 ff, 101.—Conquered by j^njit 
Singh, 806; by Ma^n Singh, 806. 
—View from, ii, 92,—-View of, from 
tbe Tavi River, ii, 186; from tbe 
Bban Port, ii, 136 

Jameetjee of Hyderabad, 197; hia dis* 
miasal, 143, 144, 149, 162, .165 ; 
Kiifim's opbion of, 164 
Jamsbddji. ^ Jamretjee 
J4mya. SeeHanjfisii 
Jang Babidur of N4p&l, ii, 241, 242, 
243, 260; bis family, ii, 242,243 ; 
bis character, ii, 260.—Of Hydera* 
bad, 126, 183; bis tnason, 130 
Jifino Mt. in Ndp4l, vieir of, from Pbalfit, 
ii, 188 

Japbds, Hindttised Buddhists in Ndp41, 
ii,284 

Jat BiTisioa of the BOgiis of Eaahmir, 

278 

Jawdbir Singh of Rdjittri, ii, 6: bit 
■tory, 312; U, 6 

Jrii^ Fmi in Sikkim, U, 154; high 
nndtoTIbei, ii, 160 
Jakim, Ifr. &. Mibb Agent in 
Kaebair, Ii, 187 
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Jb^tm Rirn in Kaabmir, 269; ii, 115, 
148, 160 ; deMribad, 284, 285; ii, 
83; its namca, 284 ; iU unlogf to 
. tbe Bbgnuti and tbo Tiatd, ii, 226; 
ito boiin, 270, 281 ; view from tbe, 
ii, 125; boat tne^sg on, ii, 89, 
76, T7.-ln Srinagar, 287 ff; do- 
•eribed, ii, 44, 46, 147 ; want of 
■tain, ii, 61, 62 

bridge! of Kaabmir; the, deaoribed, 
296, 297 

Johnston, Mr., Beiddent at Hyderabad, 
61,62 

Jongdi Mountain in SiUim, ii, 189 
Joiepb Cordona Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
Judicial Department of Hyderabad, 29, 
30 :—procednro in Hyderabad, SI 
Jnnla taken by the HOrkhde, ii, 239 
Jnsa Lake. See Bbynaa, ii, 164 
Justice, administration of, in Hydera¬ 
bad, 26, 82, 99; bistory of, 27, 
28 attitude of the nobles, 128, 
136; opposed by tbe Nisfim, 128. 
— Colonel Briggs' opinion of, 96, 
97.—In Kaabmir, ii, 142 
Jedli SablU Minister of Kashmir, ii, 2, 
92, 100 


K. 

K 2, a mountain of Kaabmir. 270 
JTwfiti bridges of Kaabmir, the, de¬ 
scribed, 296 

Kadapa, Naw4b of, kills tbe Miii.<n Mn- 
aaffar Jang, 56 

K4diri4 /akin, espluation of tbe term, 
90 note 

Kadn Mountain, ii^21S 
K4i Hig Monntaina in Kaabmir, ii, 49, 
68 

Xabftia Mountains ia Kaabmir, ii. 49 
KakbA-Bamb4s of Kaabmir, tbe, 274 
Kalairi ia Hydembad Tinted, 237, 238 
XtUbpObri Lake in Sikkim, ii, 182 
Kill Son Hrrati, ii, 244; i^es of, 
ia ffiaailayaa Bnddhiam,' ii, 175. 
-Utet ia NdiSU, U, 222,223 note. 
Kattmyaai in tbe Dlirilliag diatriet de- 
seribod, ii, 195, IM; eiev from, 
il,l»7 

Kamkima'ddaala. See QktUib Jug 
Kaatiinw Muntaiu ia Kaaluiir, 11, 60 
Kaadl taast of Jaauaia Proriaoe, 278 
Kau Kai4n la Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kiu^wliiu Moaatala ia Sikkim, 
X lA, 158, 114, 162, HI, ir«, 
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182, 195, 190, 191, 193.—Views 
ofg from Fhiliitg iig 166, 187, 188, 
from Tinglo, ii, 181, 191, from 
Eilimpaog, ii, 197, from Bamsttog, 
ii, 199, from Pemytsgehi, ii, 211, 
from CbaogcbiliBg, ii, 213 
E&sgebaBjbau Motmtam in Skkim, ii, 
153 

KangiUlama Pan in Sikkim, ii, 160 
KaBgianamu Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
152 

K^ngrik conquered bj the Gdrkbba, ii, 
240 . 

KdngtX of Kaabmir, tbe, 276, 277 
Kanba; 5 k, Biw&n of Kaabmir, ii, €2, 
66, 73 

Kaov&r, a title in the fom'ly of Jang 
Bab&dur of N4p4i, ii, 241 
Kap&ii Kirer in N4p&l, ii, 187 
Ka^at 'Ali, tbe criming judge of Hy¬ 
derabad, 31 

Kariviai of Kaebmir described, 285, 
286 ; ii, 41, 42 

Karai Range in Kaabmir, ii, 49 
Karn&li River of K4p&l, ii, 219, 222, 
223 note 

Karoitak in Hyderabad, 24; defined, 4 
KamOl, Nawfib of, ni^)^ the Freneb, 
55, sboota tbe Nixfini Kfiair Jang, 
55 

Kart in JammOn, view frmn, ii, 108 
Kaabmir, definition of, 268; n Moham¬ 
mad name for tSzlnd^i 287. 
Territories, extent, 269, elinmte, 
270, 271, popolatimi, 271 ff :~- 
Hr. Drev'a dewripUcm of tbe 
morataina 269, 270nmaiogy be¬ 
tween Nepfiland, ii, 221 :^>oatlying 
prorinoes of, defined, 267 :~ob> 
tmned by Gulfib 310; itory 
of the **iale,” 810, 311 wTrigo- 
nometrieal lorrey of# 312, 313, 
daring tbe Motiny, 318, 314, Col. 
Oodwin-Auaten, M4.*>->Hnbfir4jfi 
. of, MO Ranhir Singh; hia Mtlee, 
267 ; hU territorUi, 267; lun ahare 
in d adniniatration, 302:-‘heir 
apparent, ii, lOl.—Featal ndaiinu' 
tratin, it, 103.—Aivy> i4 4,5,7, 
14, 17, 19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 111, 
116 i its eompooitioa, 303,104.— 
Pond ii, '79; deioibed, R, 63, 
64.—Kntive o^oai on the fo- 
evimcat of, U, 123.—Valley, de¬ 
fined, 268; rimarha on, U, 139if; 
ita perntMH, - 283; eenfiguiMon, 
fifid; M the baMn of the A6!un 
Siftf, 261 ; aMentaim, 269, 270, 
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dMeriSai, 281 ff; ▼<cetetioQ, 286, 
287 ; eluute, 271; aiulogj to tbe 
Ndpil Tidky, ii, 2^, 227; popnl** 
tion, 275, 276, 277; adniaUin- 
iiiHk. 301; kiitory, ^7 ff; aatt- 
qaltiai, 308 :~in tke ipriiig, eli' 
male, u, 139, 140, 141, saowi, 
Ii, 140, eoloanng, U, 140,141 
Tontei into, ii, 145; itioenirT ia, 
ii, 1, 2 :">Ti8iton to, ii, 122:— 
biots to trevellen, ii, 145:—«h«4 
c%n be seen in a week, ii, 149, 
150 views of, ii, lii ; from 
Baq ii, 29, from M&rtand, 
ii, 38,125, from Adihabai, ii, 39, 
from Wintiptlr, ii, 41, from the 
T^kbt>i^iaim4Q,ii, 39 ff, 75, from 
Gnliaarg, ii. 68, from B4pam Rishi, 
ii, 70, from tbe B4aih4l Pass, ii, 80, 
112, 113,146, from the JhdiMi, ii, 
119,128 

Kaakmirl^ 271, 273; ii, 16, 22, 26, 
32; deicribed, 275, 276, 277 ; 
aoldien, 303; BanbirSingb’soidoioii 
of, ii, 144 

K4aim Y4r Jang BaUddor, 68 

Katha Enl, a oanal in &inagar, 288, 
289,202 ; ii, 60 

Ki^mdodO ia Nepdi| ii, 234 ff, 238, 
246; the Resident at, ii, 241 

Kaalde in Hyderabad, 237.; Biyd o^ 
287 

Kdd of Hyderabad City, bis jariadietion, 
27, 29, 121, 220 ; his cml iaris* 
dietioa, 184.—In Kkkim, his Blatas 
and dntiea, ii, 164,165 

Keay, ICr. Beyi^r, bis opinions on tiie 
tnarary of Hydmabitd, 257, 258; 
on baakittg policy, 157; on tbe 
Oomta, 157 

Keaaard, Hr., a traTolIer, 257 

EeBoaway, &r John, Resident at Hyder¬ 
abad, 61, 63 

Kbdgan Range in Hatdca, ii, 49, 68,74, 
148; view of, from Hdaas 'Bal, ii, 
62 

Kbatra'aniaad, wife of Col. A. Kiik* 
Patrick, 118, 119. See Hibn*. 
mtiad 

Xbammin, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Xhaaa Bal bridge In Kashmir, ii, 114, 

tfbuitifiprrfmi Ifadaliyar of Hydenbnd, 
178, 174,170,187, 188,189, 190, 
192,198,195,196,201^ 208. m 
; W, 218,282.28f, 289, 246, 248, 
254,256,268 Us mioiia oa tbe 
MUcaaf Hydenhid, i52; on tbe 


origin of tbs Bemdeney, 146; on tbe 
Ni^m’a condnet at tbe Bt'smi’ihdi 
ceremony, 167 his farewell visit, 
266 

Khdnpar Kardwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kbanlld, Battle of, 58 
Kbarita totbe Kisdm, Governor-General*!, 
78,80, 98; Nisdia*! rageai, 95,96, 
1)8, is pacified, 98, bis reply, 108 
Kfaas tribe of desoribod, ii, 228, 
229, 230; its sabdivisions, ii, 280, 
231; its cradle ii, 237in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Khawds, (Ndpdlfs) as soldiers, B, 231 
Khizing ia Sikkim, ii, 217 
Khusa Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 
Kbunbed Jdh of Hyderabad, 102, 103, 
105 tioto, 251; is toe present 
Amir Kabir, 64 ;-a8 a candidate 
for Minister, 179, 'Aiim *AU Khin's 
opinion, 259.—HU visit to tbe 
Resident, 242, 246, 247, 249, 252, 
258; Sir Sdldr dutg s opinion, 241, 
242, 244 his dinner with too 
Resident, 258, 260, 264.—1& 8dldr 
Jang's opinion of bim, 244 
Kiranebfin Jsmmdn, ii, 134; deicribed, 
ii, 89, 103 

KirdntU of Hdpdl, ii, 228 
Kiikpatnek, Oot. A., BeiidcniM Hyder¬ 
abad, 61, 119; marries a Mo- 
hammadan, 61.—Major William, 
Koiident at Hyderabad, 61 
Kirpa Rdm, Disrdn of lUsbmir, ii, 92, 
95, 100, 102, 123, 135, 144:— 
his fulminUtrotion, 802, 803 ; hU 
action in toe famioo, ii, 187, 188; 
bis bnildings on ifae Irie of Obnndrs, 
ii, 88; bU book on Ktsbmir, ii, 
187 bU opinions, B, 93, 96; on 
the land revenne system, ii, 188, 
139.—Chbdoni, 292:—lank on 
tbe Takht-i-Stthumdo, ii, 48 :— 
Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, 809 note 

Kirtij^r in N4pdl, ii, 234 ff, 288 
Kisbsra, a vilUi^ near Hyderabad, view 
from, 159 

KUbn Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 110, 

in 

KUbn Singh ZNwdo, of JammAn, ii, 
136 

KUbogangd River of Kashmir, 269, 270, 
iS2 

Eiahtvir ia Eulimfr, abuined bf 
OaMb Siicb, 300; MosaUlna d, 
a, 77, 88 

Eiitaa Uto: ia Hj&tat«d, 1 
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Kaovlw, Ser. i. H., liU pltoe mmu of 
Kuliinfi, u. 

Ktfiuwr, Uto., in Ktlhnir, no KAnitnn 
KMIkt ; ii, lOS, 104, 105, 106, 
126, 126, ISS, 136 -.—Nig Ink*, 
ii, 83,137,146 

KOniunn KOthor in Kukniir, ii, 33,43, 


K4nflnn. See Pari Mahsl 
K6ai Kieer of N^p4l, li, 179, 181, 222, 
223, 224, 226, 226 
K6t. the, at Khthmhndh, ii, 236, 242 
KutUr Hi., in Kaabniir, ii, 129 
K6tw4l of Hyderahed, aUtna of &e, 


24, 26, 206 .. 

Kihla Bangar Mt, in Kaahmir, li, 49; 

legend of, ii, 71, 72 
Knbgeo Wma of Sikkim, ii, 176,177 
Kobra. Seo Knda 

Knda Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 18.6; 

eiow of, from FbalOt, ii, 188 
Koeolnn Pl^na of Kaabmir, 270 
Knibaiga in Hyderabad, 3, 31; aa 
capital of the Bbbmania, 53:— 
eiaited, 336; Hr. Brereton on the 
condition of, 138:—the Sijjidaniabln 
of, 235,—Diatrict of, 35 
Enlbet Eiver in Sikkim, ii, 154, 214, 


Knm&nn taken by the QOrkhfta, ii, 239 
Kdnd Eapiu Ut., in JammOn, ii, 87 
Kdnda W in Ea^rnir, ii, 63 
Konw&ra of Kdpki, the, ii, 231 
Enatindka of Ndpkl, ii, 228 
Entab Shkba of Holkonda, the, 53 
Eutbn'ddin of Delhi conqnora the 
Northern Deccan, 52 


L 

Indihmi EinU, the Q&rkhd Brdbman, 
ii, 180, 191,199, 200 
Laddkh, 270; an oatlying prorinoe of 
EaAmlr, 267, 268; obtained by 
Ghihib Singh, 306; adminiatration 
of, 302; climate of, 271 
Tioddkliii of Kaahmir, 271; their habitat, 
272; their eharacteriatica, 272 
T.i,ia»g monastery in Sikkim, ii, 176, 
177 

lodkba Dhilc Ht., in dammOn, ii, 81, 
83, 86, 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 106; 
dahcribed, ii, 85 ; eiaw bom, ii, 86, 
87, 88, 106, 132 


Dagnadcrie, See Vtirapkni 
Lakea of Kaahmir Vallty, 284, 286; 
tile monntain, 283 of Srinagar 
deaeribed, 293 

Lai Khdn'a Kiln’ in Kaahmir, u, 73 
Ldld Hurd, a aeatof tho Shamanl-lTmani 
family, 169 

Lalitdditya, founder of Hditand in Kaah 
mir, 308; ii. 127 
La’lpdtfnKadmir,'ii,71 _ 

Ldmaa, tiie great ovatdrf, their ipiritnal 
end temporal position, ii, 173of 
Sikkim, ii, 215 ; deacrib^, ii, 176, 
177; their poaition, ii, 216; life, 
ii, 216, 216; dutiea, ii, 216 
Land Berenne in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
230, TeUngdnd, 35, 36, Uatdtii- 
wiri, 36, 87:—in Kaabmb, ii, 32, 
33, 188, 189, 141, 142.-4n Sik¬ 
kim, ii, 164.—Tennro, Hyderabad, 
36 

Ldndv in Jammhm, ii, 86, 88 ; de- 
icribed, H, 104, 105, 106 
T.»ng ar festival at Hyderabad, 114,116; 
procession, 115, 116; origin, 116 
nole; NMm'a behaviour at, 119, 
120 

leorO Ldrf in JammOn, ii, 86, 86; da- 
aoribed, u, 105,106,107,180,131; 
vieiv from, ii, 86, 106, 106, 180, 
181,182 ; the new road, ii, 107 
Lashkar Jong of Hyderabad, 61, 70, 
100, 102, 107 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at Vdmdg, ii, 79; 
—Lord, ii, 98 

Lepchaa of Sikkim, the, ii, 161; de¬ 
scribed, 162, 196: their dwellings, 
ii, 163; converted to Buddhism, ii, 
167 

Lhdohang Eiver, part of the Tistd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lhichen Eiver, part of the Tlatd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

LhiohiEiver, partof the Tlatdin SikUm, 
ii, 163 

Lho, a name for Sikkim, ii, 161 
Likhi Eiver of Ndpal,U, 223 
Limbha of Sikkim, the, ii, 161; do 
scribed, ii, 162; their dwellings, 
ii, 163:—of Ndptd, ii, 228 
Uliewalaa of Hyderabad dedoed, 19; 

_infantry, its composition, 23 

LingampUi gardens, scat of the Vikdru'l- 
Hmaii, 249 

LingaaagOr as a miUtary station, 161 
Unahitang Phdna of Euhmir, 270 
Local fundi in Hyderabad, 39 
LddUsinHydnabad, 24 
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Itv, Col., Eoudeiit kt Hjdonlad, 62; 

U> oinaion ol Smfjsi-Milk, 136 
UUilitvaii, thoTiew bm, ii, 77 
Imnadeii, Quoial, aoDnasdiog at So- 
onnderalad, 241 
Loiidil. Seo Undn 
Innktt Mt, is Jannifin, il, 81, 84, 
97, 109; deiccnt irois, ii, 88; new 
from, ii, 82, 83 

Iaitfu'nDiai&, wife of 8ir Henry BubkII, 
119 


M 

HaoiilifiidiiBttli, ii, 215, 244 
Htelean, Dr., B«ideiicy Bnigeoa at 
Hjdenhad, 41 

Hacnair, Lieut,, trarelliug ia Eaabmir, 
ii, 2 

H4dlia»B4oofBar6da,45 
Madadr ia Hyderabad riaited, 236,237 
Hagara of Nd;41, i^ 228, 230; tbeir 
aub.diniiona, ii, 281ia Britiib 
Begiaieati, ii, 231 

MahiLblirat Mount in N4p4i, ii, 226. 
Habiddra. See Siva, ii, 224 
llabibUa. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mabillikbt, a name for Ckaadiiil (j. «.), 
168 

ICabta Singb of Lahore, taken Jamnifia, 
805 

Mabgnadi River ia Dkijfling Diatrict, 
ii, 181 

Uahayyu’ddln, Judioial Secretary to the 
Hiaiater of Hyderabad, 31 
Mahd Pane in Kaahmir, ii, 81. 82, 86 
Mai River in DItjlliag DietricL ii, 181 
liuaam lit., in Sikkim, ii, 204 
Uaiawaring, Colonel, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, on water anpply, 167 
Itaiadr. Bn l^tore 
Haitrdya, the fntnre Bnddha, hit image 
in tb Himdlayav, ii, 174 
UajUa-i-Milgutdrl at Hyderabad, 88, 
22?; explained, 84 ffir Sildr 
Jang'e ptopoaalt, 165Kuitamji 
Tikaif'a opinion of, 221 
Uakka Moaiine ol Hyderabad, 269; 
noticed, 84 

llalik Divition of the Xathmiria, the, 
276of Darhdl in Immia,. 274 
Malik Kdfiir takaa Dwanaa Smndnt, 
52, Deogirl, 52, WdianiaL 52 
Malk^nr ia Hjdmhad ^ted, 22^, 
228 

MaKhy, lb., Oeauaietioacr of Berdr, 288 


Mdmi Ramtadnl of Hyderabad, 259 
lUn Taldo ia Jamm&n, ii, 91 _ 

Maaalgdi, a fortin Jammftn, ii, 4, 5 
Hdoat Bal, a lake in Kathmfr, 285 ; if, 
50, 148; deaeiibed, ii, 62,68,121, 
122 

Hanehhaldnii in Jammliu, ii, 81, 82, 
83; view from, ii, 110,129,180 
Mangal Ddo in Jammtin, defence of the 
fort of, ii, 6, 7 

Manjhdid River, 2aaameane ot water 
anpply to ^nnderabad, Iec., 167 
Uanjdari, the Mortal Bbdhiaattva, U, 
244; hit image in the Himldayaa, 
ii, 174 

Umnhd&n of Hyderabad, the aineeure 
poata of the, 109 
MantOeld, Mr., of Poona, 235 
Manufacturea of Euhmlr deaeribed, 
299, 800, 301 

Mduuiha Buddha. See Buddha 
Maiithwiiri denneo, 4 ; land revenue in, 
35, 37, 38 

Markham, Mr. Clementa, on the elimato 
of Ndpdl, ii, 224, 225 
Marrett, Hr., of Hyderabad, 80, 81,98, 
113 

Maiaydndi River of Ndpt', H, 228, 287 
Mhrtand in Kaahmir, temple of, 308 ; 
ii, 50; deaeribed, ii, 35 ff, 125, 
126, 127 i view from, ii, 125,146; 
deatruction of, ii, 126,127 
Martin, Mr., Reaident at Hyderabad, 
62; Sir S4I4r dang’a opinion of 
him, 119,135 
Mdrwirlt in Hydenbad, 5 
Mktabar Singh Thipi, Miniater of 
Ndp41, ii, 242 
Matan. 8n Bawan 
Mataydndranitha. Sn Haohhfndranith 
M5(U, a diatrict of Hyderabad, 85; itt 
eoaatitntion, 161,162; fanned out 
to Vfnhhadm, 141 
Medical; adminiabatien of Hyderabad 
ach^ 1^2, 163, Mr. Brereton'a 
opiidon, 189;—Aid in Kaabmfr, 
ii,142 

Xd|bavthana of Kaihmfr, ii, 127 
Uaitog, deaeribed, ii, 198 
Metealfe, Sir Chatlea (Lnd), at Hydera¬ 
bad, 18, 57, 62, 68, 138; it, 123; 
hieaetin aa B^ent, 1881^ hie 
ttlmu, 88; hie daapatehea, 125; 
hie relatio; to Palmer A Co., 124; 
ffir SMt Jang'e o^ion of ki^ 119 
Middle Monntaina of Kaahmir, Mr. 
Ih«w on the, 269; deaeribed, 280, 
281; cUmataof 271 
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wife of Col A. Kirkptbfek, 
61; eee Kbura*B&l»& 

Kibter Sb^ Singh of Kubmir, it, 122 
HiUmdbi Klver of N6p&l ii, 22S 
MUiUrj chiefs of H^deimbiul, pmetiee 
of Gorernmeot loons from the, 15 ; 
their portion, 20, 21 
Min&voi Eiv^r of JornnOii, 278, 
279; described, ii, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
15 

HiBiiter of H;derohod, hii rsnk, 8, 
doties, 8, officio! position, 8 ;>-his 
ontheritj, pojitica), 6, 7, executive, 
7, 8, judicial, 29, 80, finaneiol, 10: 
->hii visit to 0 new Kerident, 84. 
—See 8&14r Jang bis relation to 
the Niz&m, 81, 108, 109 
Mint of Srinagar described, ii, 75, 76 
Uir, in JamiDiiD, described, ii, 103, 
104 ; view from, ii, 104.—A tribe 
in Kashmir, ii, 82, 81.—And Sir 
Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 86; see Knn 
Knn.—Mnnshis at Hyderabad, their 
former indoencc at the Residenc;, 
119 

Mir Ahmad Khan, see Niz&m Khair 
Jang: son of ^e fini Nu&m, his 
rebellion, 54 

Mir ’Alam, Minister of Hyderabad, 60, 
224, 259; bis career, 58ns a 
Uiniater, 262,268—Opinions about 
btm, Sir H. KasseU's, 156, Mr. \\\ 
Faltner'a, 101.—His lake, 59 ; 
visited, 219, 258 

Mir’Ali Murid of Hyderabad, 102 
Mir Kamarn’ddaula, 34 
Mir Kamm'ddio, the Orst Kirdm, 53, 
64. See Ni:^m 

Mir liyak 'AH Kbin, S&lir Jang, ion of 
SirSilir Jsng, 60; now Minister, 
60 

Mir Shafaibn’ddin, father of the first 
Nuiin, 54 

Mir Tu^b 'Ali. the proper nameeof Sil&r 
Jang (g. r.), 59 

Mini 'AH, pbyaieian of Hyderabad, his 
vievr d the Nuim's health, 215 
Mini Mfiii of Hyderabad, 218, 220 
Miyin Gdl Singh of Pfinehh, ii, 17,18, 
23, 26, 27 

MiyMi Sin^ Sikh Gorernorof Eaikmir, 
ii, 61, 62, 96 

Moing fiiver in Kkkim, ii, 154 
Mon Lepeba Mt., in Bikkins ii, 152, 
185, 218 

Hnuurteries, Bnddhiat, Sikkim do* 
leribed, ii, 175; eanmented, ii, 
177 


Mont Bverest in Kipil, ii, 161, 182, 
190,191.—Yiewa of, from Sikkim, 
ii, 158, from Fhalfit, ii, 187, 188 
Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey in Kathmir, 812,818 ; 
ii, 48, 78:—helps the panorama, 
812; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the traveller in Kashmir, ii, 
121,128 

Mortal Buddha. See Mfinnaha Buddha 
Mortals, the six elans of, in Eimfi- 
layan Bnddhiam, ii, 171 
Morton, Major, on the scenery of Sik¬ 
kim, ii, 158 

Motl Singh, B&j& of Pfinchh, ii, 24, 92 : 
bu story, 311,812 

Mubfirizu'ddanla, uncle ‘ of Nizfim 
K&^iru’ddaula, 118 ; bis rebellion, 
67, 109. 113 

** Mugbalhi'* defined, 6; party at Hy¬ 
derabad, 77 

Muhammad ’AH Kh4n,Sitfir Jang, father 
of Sir Sfil&r Jang, 60 
Muhammad Pakhru'ddin Kbfin, the firet 
Amir Kabir 63, bis appearance 64 
Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Emperor of 
Delhi when the first Nizfim mosc, 
53 

Muhammad Hanif of HyderaWl, 23G 
Muhammad Kl^'u’ddin Kbdn, the Amir 
Kabir of this book, 04 ; bis cbmc- 
ter, 64, 65 

Muhammad Sbukfir of Hyderabad, 230, 
231, 284 ; bis character. 178:— 
His relations to the Amir Kabir, 
199.—HU opinions on the Pdg^h 
lands, 212, 213.—Sir Salfir Jang’s 
opinion of him. 199 

Muhammad Tugbiak of Delhi takes 
Wfiraugal, 52, the Deccan. 52 
Muharomidans of Kashmir, 271, 272, 
275,276; ii, 35; their uombe^ 277 
Mnhanpfir in Kashmir described, ii, 82 
Mnhsin bin 'Abdu'ltidi. See Mukaddam 
Jang 

Mukaddam Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera¬ 
bad, 172, 260 

Mnkaramn’ddianla, nephew of ^ Sdlfir 
Jang, 78, 224, 248, 251 
MukhU Sbdh of Srinagar ii, 75;-view 
from his bouse, ii, 44, 46 
Mnkhtdru'l-Muik, a title of Sir Sfilur 
Jang iq. v.), 60 

Mfil AH Hills near Hyderabad, 169; 
command Trimalgiri, 155 ; Arab 
Guard at. 168 ; races at, 239, 240 
Mnllat of Kaabmii, the, their demeanour, 
ii, 35 
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Milller, M.. of tk> fiuoh Buk, Bom- 

tn.ssr 

MwtnrUfalk, Miaiitar «f B^mbad, 
2 St; Ui ehanoter, 69:—Hr. W. 
falnin'i (^nilim of, 91, 101 
obtaiu Sgodlgal in figir, 161.— 
A tltlo in tlio il Sir SlUr 
Jut, 60 

ICnatuima'iUnBln,»title of Sir Chtrloo 
Kotealfe, 63 

Maridpir, mt el the KntahoTTiir 
Jn^ 167 

HOnnii of the NdpU Valley, ii, 228 

Unmo-ElnmlUa Bouio into Kuhmlr, 
298 

Xnmng. See Ittli 

UnoiO Blm —0 nuno of H. Boyinond 
■>.), 174 note 

Hntnumr Jong of Hj^denbad, 196, 
210, 227, 228, 239; bio nppoor- 
nnoo nud deioent, 186; bio jnria- 
dietion, 167; bio adminiotntian, 
211Nirfa'i objeetion to bio 
eiiiting tbo Beoidont, 179, 180.— 
Hii opinion! on BritUh interference 
it Hydenbnd 263, on the Niitn 
and the Hinioter'i relntiona 261, 
26% 263, on. the Niilm and the 
Bailway 261, on the pontion of the 
ta’lMin 186 

Un’taaidn'ddanla, an official of Hydera¬ 
bad, 69 

Hntiny, origin of the, 134, 136.— 
Hyderabad in the, oondnet of. Col. 
BoTideon 165,166, Nialm 165.166, 
Sir 84l4t Jang 166.—Kaabnlr in, 
oondnct of, BanbfrSingb, 312. officora 
of the Grand Trigonometrical Snrrey, 
SIS, 814.-Ndp41 in, ii, 241 

Uniafatibdd Bonte into Kaaoilr, 298 

Ifyoag Hirer in Odtjiliog Diatrict, ii, 181 

Uyaora—Sir Sdlir Jang'a riewa of tbo 
Bcitiab policy aa regarda. 103 ; faia- 
torical iketch of, 103, 104 


N. 

Nigdiinn Monntain in N 4 p 41 , ii, 226 
Nagar-Kamfil, a diatrict of Hyderabad, 
36 

Nagtdtd in JaarnOn, ii, 91 

Habari Hdt Canal of Srinagar, 268 , 289 ; 

ii, 74; detcribcd, ii, 60, 119 
NtUb Ta'lnkdin, fonaer dntita and 
ititsf ofp 82 

Nababbandi Sayyidi^ tiie, ii, 76 not^ 128 


NaT Stiiib prooeaaion at Hyderabad, tha, 
122 ; explained, 18S note 
NoldrOg, a diatriet of Bydmabad, SS; 
riaited, 68 

Kalgnnda, a diatriet of l^derabad, 36; 
irrig^on pnjecta in, 11$; riaitad, 
248, 249 

Kamcbi in ffikbim deacribed, ii, 218 
Han Snr Buge, rien of. U, 9 
Kanddddri Uonntain in Kaminn, S, 222, 
223 

Kdnddir, a diatriet of HydarabaB, 36 
riaitad, 236 Sibh Colony a', 6 
Hanga Farbat, Honntain ia Kaibmir, 
270, 281; ii, 60, 129, 146 :-riaw 
of, from Sbdpda, ii, SO 
Napier of Magdala, Lori, riaited, 236 
Ndriyanf Birar of N4p4l, ii, 22S 
NarUilpBi in Hyderabad riaited, 248, 
249 

Naraing IIonntrin,ia Sikkim, ii,162,164, 
199, 211, 213, 217; rievof, from 
Fballit, ii, 188 

Hard Canal ia Eaabmir, 286; ii, 62 
deacribed, ii, 74 

Haaim B4gb, near Kaabmir, ii, 68 
H4air Jang, a title of Hit Ahmad Ebdn, 
64, 66 

Naarn'llafa Kbte, Firit Jodge of the 
Criminal Conrt of Hyderabad, 31; 
bia riewa on the adminiatmtion of 
jeatiee, 99 

Han Hagar Katdwa in Kaabmir, ii, 42 
Hanahabra in Jammdn deacribed, ii, 6, 
6,7,8 

Narang liotaag, tbo Srat Dalai Ldma, 
ii, 172 

Hawdb Sdhib. a title of Sir Sdidr Jang 
({. e.), 60 

Niiiffl Jang, ta’ltJiddr of Wdrangal, 172, 
183, 200, 24S 

K4p4l,ii,161; term plained, ii, 221.— 
Geography of, ii, 221 ff; u^ogy to 
Kaabmir, ii, 221; area, ii, 262 and 
note; monntaina,ii,223,224; rireti, 
ii, 160,161, 22% 223; aoeneiy, ii, 
260,261; elimate, Ii,224,226; rege- 
tation, ii, 226, 261. — Fopalamn, 
ii, 228 n; 262 f; dwaUinga, 262; 
army, ii, 281,260; rdigioa, ii, 243, 
244,246,BBddbbna,ii,in; hiaton, 
ii, 237 ff, nnoertain ehronology, U, 
239 wote; trade, ii, 266; rerennea, 
U, 266; roada, ^ 260; ac^terim 
ii, 243,261, emnpared with (rf 
Kanara ii, 247.-FeWiei, B, 269, 
260; relirioBtwithIngffi^ii,240, 
241,262,adth llbal, U, 2«, 263 ; 
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r«To1nU«a>, ehuutct ol the looal, 
ii, 8S9.—Titw of, from tho SioglUo 
Buge, ii, 180.—War vith Bnglud, 
ii, 167,240,241,2!2.-Valley, geo- 
grap^ of, ii, 225,228; geographical 
poaition ol, ii, 224, analogy to Kub- 
mir Vdley, ii, 226,227 ;area, ii, 222; 
mooataine, ii, 226; elimste, ii, 227, 
228; cities, ii, 235; chief bnildiogs, 
ii, 285, 230, 287.—Eiutrrn, des¬ 
cribed, ii, ICU, 161 

New&n ol the Ndphl Valley, ii, 228; des- 
oribod, ii, 220, 233, 234, 266; as 
soldiers, ii, 231; tbe Hall dyaasties 
ol, ii, 237 

newspapers, English, in India; in- 
trigoes with Hyderabad, 110, 111 •. 
—attitude towards Kaabmlr dOTera- 
ment, ii, 102 

Ngaryam Hoontain, in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Nicboison, Oenl. John, at Srinagar, ii, 
48; at Vdro&g, ii, 79 

nightingale. Major, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, 142. 151:—His Ticws 
on the tilalidtlri system of Caralry, 
148 

Ninyetso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Nisbht Bieb, the, at Srinagar, 296; ii, 
117, 147,150; described, ii, 56, 67 

Kiskm Afealu’ddanla is tho Nii&m of 
this rolame; sncceetls Niikm 
Ndsim'ddaula, 57 ; hit ststos.aa 
regards the British doTemment, 
49, 50; his sitaation if hisdorem- 
ment failed, 213, 214.—Bis share 
in pablic affairs, 187, 188 ; inter¬ 
ference in the administration of the 
Pkgkh lands, 198, 199 ; anthoyity, 
political, 16, milit^, 7, police, 26 ; 
oppotiiion to sanitary improTomeot, 
206, 207 ; abolishes transit duties, 
75.—His appearance, 66, 86.—Bit 
character, 48, 49 j aduiinistratiTe 
powers, 203, 205 ; his saspioiaut- 
nees, 164, 195, 216,217, as to food 
222 ; bit objeotisn to the MntahaT- 
Tar Jang risiting the Basident, 179, 
180; hit attitada towards faUr$, 
72, 69 i hu dreamt, 78, 163,188, 
198 ; bit behaviour at tbe Langar 
feetiral, 119, 120.—His attitude 
towards the Coarts, 126,. 128 ; 
eneonragee persons to oppose them, 
123, Arabs, 128, nobl^ 100.— 
Hii healtb, 128, 190, 213, 224, 
226, 233, 248; objects to apical 
treatment, 190,196, 213 ; opiniost 
of the Kabfr, 254, ol UitsA 


'Ali, 216 ; — arrangemenit to be 
made at his death, Sfr deorge Tnle't 
view, 71, 72, 76; his death, 47.— 
iCbe dovemor-dsner^'t iluuita, 93; 
his rage, 95,96; his ultimate tatis- 
fhction, 98; bis reply, 108.—His 
debts, 231, 232, 243 ; a native 
banker’s estimate, 184.—Hit con¬ 
duct in the Hntiny, 155, 166 ; his 
custom at the Banu^n festival, 80; 
hit presumed diare in the bribe 
offered by the VikAcn'I-Umari, 244 ; 
the case of Bilmnkaad, 192, 198 ; 
aatbor's letter on appointment, 91, 
98.—In nudionce, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author's first, 84 ff, 91, 92, be¬ 
fore departure for Berar, 222, 224, 
225,226, last, 264, 266, 266.^His 
relations to the Basident, 49, Sir d. 
Tale's view, 72:—to tbe Minister, 
always the same, 108, 109; to 
Sir Bfilir Jang, 42, 163, 164, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 232, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 260, 261, 262, 258, 269, 260 :. 
—his jealousy, 45, 137, 163, 240 ; 
cause of it, 47 :—opinions about it. 
Sir Sdlir Jung’s, 205, 206, the 
British doveroment’s, 78, the pub¬ 
lic, 214, Ahmad ’Alfa, 265, 256, 
Mutahawsr Jang’s, 261,262, 263 ; 
—his dispute, 60; opinions about 
it. Sir Sulur Jang’s 107,200, Sird. 
Vnlo’s, 70, the public, 218, anative 
judge's, 88, a native Imnker’s, 87, a 
native cavalry officer’s, 97 :—bis re- 
ooncilittion, 81:—atgectioas to the 
Uinister’s tour, 166, 191,192, 196. 
—His behaviour at the Bi’amiliab 
Ceremony, 164,187, 188; opinions 
about it, Ouvind Rfio’s, 190,191, a 
native banker't,194,anative officer's, 
191,Sir Sfilfir Jang’s, 198. —Opinions 
about him, Hr. W. FalmerV 94, 
101, 102, Kbandaswimi's, 147, a 
native banker’s, 87 of bis charac¬ 
ter, Sir d. Yale's, 78, Sir Sfilar 
Jsng’s, 101,104, 105,171, 183.— 
of his self-isolation. Sir S414r 
Jang's, 129, Col. Briggs's, £6, a. na¬ 
tive judge's, 94, 95.—His opinions 
on the ^iish, 72, on the admiaia- 
tcaticn cl Berar, 76, on the Extradi¬ 
tion Treaty, 118,o{Jamsotjoe, 164, 
on tbe ifn Ahbart, 106.—& con¬ 
duct as to thcB^way, 247, 248, 

263, ' W4 :—his ideas, 49, 77,118, 

264, 266, 267, 258:—opinions on 
it, Amir Ksbir'a,254,255,263, tbe 
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Uu\%hvffu lug**, 201.—Hii aa> 
eeiti 7 , 63:—th* firtt Ifiitoit bii 
rite, 58, life, 58, oonaeotioa with 
K&dir Sb&h, 54, death, 54 :-N6iIr 
Jaag, laeoeedi ^e 5nt Kiato, 55; 
figbta tbel^Dcb, 55, death 55:— 
MnuiTar Jang protected by the 
French 55, death 55’Ah, 118; 
depoaei ^&bat Jane, 55; hia 
roign, 55, 56 ; hia r&ventie arrange' 
menta. 37:—Sikan^Jab, encee^a 
’Ah, 57; hia reign, 57; liie be* 
harionr to Chandiji, 168 ; Sir H. 
Bnasell a opinion o< bim, 156 
N5aini*ddaa]a, 118; succeeds Sik- 
andar Jdh. 57 ; bis reign, 57 ; bis 
OoTernment, 120, ISO, 158; bis 
folly, 136; opioions of him. Lord 
SUeoborougb's, 154, Oenl Fraser’a, 
158 MahbOb ’AhKb&n, sucreeds 
Afzalu'ddaula, 58. — Hia Deccan 
defined, 1; dominions defined, 1.— 

■ His jewel, 11, 16, 155, 165, 192, 
193, 194 

Xis4m Sb&bs of Abmadnaggar, the, 58 

Nizfimats, Court Troops in Hyderabad, 
24 

Xizfimn’l'Miilk, a title of the first Kizum, 
53, 54. See Nitoo 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolation, 
101,108,109,113; Sir Sfilkr Jang's 
opinion, 106their indebtedoeKS, 
133 their qualifications for high 
posts, 251their attitude tows^s 
the Beaidenti, 172, 173; towards 
the Coarts, 128, 135. — pinions 
about them, Kbandaswfimi Mnda- 
liyar’s, 152 ; Mr. Seymour Keay’s, 
157 

Nun Kun Monntaina of Kashmir, 270, 
281 

Nfir Cbamba Cascade at Babrimgul, in* 
seription at, ii, 20 

Ndr Jab&n’a Mosque at Srinagu*. 202: 
ii, 47 

Nyingmapaseet of Baddbism, ii, 210 note 


0 . 

Octroi datiM in Hyderabad, reform of. 
88, 89 

Ogiify faoiUy at Syderabad, the, 174 
Oldil^d, 0r.» Bit fitv ^ the 06rkbae, 
ii, 281 

Oater HiUa of Toilwnir described. 278, 
279, 260; rihMte, 271 :-«Te the 
Swilfta, 270 Mr. Drew on, 269 


P. 

Padamsi Nainsi, banker of Hyderabad, 
114, 184, 208 

F4dar oMned by 0a14b Singh, 306 
Padmap&oi, ii, 198,244. See ATal6kitos> 

rara 

Fadmasambhara, ii, 210note.’ the Budd¬ 
hist teacher, ia Sikkim, ii, 169 
Piiidshfib Bfigh at Ghilmarg in Kashmir, 
stories of, ii, 73 

Pfigkh in Hyderabad, their numbers, 19. 
—Jagin defin^, 7. — lAnds de¬ 
fined, 20 ; origin of, 63 : — ad¬ 
ministration 0 ^ 167,194, 214, 215, 
civil, 34, judidal, 26^ police, 25 ; 
Amir Kabir’s arrangements, 183, 
186; Nisfim’s interierenee, 198, 
199; opinions of, Amir Kabir’s,178, 
Mubamiuad Shokfir’s, 212, 213:— 
risited, 68 

Pabaris, of Kashmir, 271, 273; des¬ 
cribed, 274, 275 : their habitat, 
272, cbaraeteriBti^,272.—Of K5|[41, 
see Pfirbatiyks; in Diryiling, des¬ 
cribed, ii, 106 
Painganga River, 2 

Pfikb&l Lake in Hyderabad, 8its 
forests, 214 

Palmer and Co. of Hydembal, 12 ff, 
138, 146, 156: —Col. Briggi’a 
opinion of, 96 ;—summary of 
case, 125:—tbe aerion of, 124, 
125 ; Mr. W. Palmer’s abare, 124, 
125 Lord Hastings on, 125, Mr. 
Adam on,125.—Mr. W., 13 fif, 107, 
110, 111 ;bUideath, 15;bltfuneral, 
240: bia opinions, the Ni(am,94, 
101,102, of Sir S614r Ja&g,94,101, 
of former Miniatora, 94,101, of the 
Courts, 102, of Eagliabdemeanour, 
76.—Mr. lyings, hisgruTc, 190. 
—Captain, son of Mr. W., 133 
PaipA in NdpAl, ii, 237 
Pandiffl Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
154, 188 

Pandita of Ktshmir, the, 275 
IVtBdrcnUuui in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; 
deKcib^, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; ita 
anUquitica, 308 ; ^ temjde at, 
293; use of tbe mini, ii, 61 
Ffingl ia CbambA, ii, 87 
PaojAL Soe PantdU. 

Panonma from tbe Takht-i-Snlaimdn, 
ii, 47 ff; Coi. Montgomerie be^tn, 
312 
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Pinp&r in Xuhmir, li, 42 
Putnri P<tk in Kwhnir, U, 24, 26 
Pnntidl, tiw pnaonointion it, 268 mM 
Ptptr-m^inf In Kukmir, 38, 300; ii, 

68; dooriM, 290,800,801; ii, 76 
Pnrtnjndi Hndnlijnr of Stcnnderttad, 
tna TornncnUr chntch of, 160 
Pdrbatidi of Kdpdl desciibed, ii, 228, 
240 if 

Fdrbhui, a diatrictof Hyderabad, 36 
Pari MnUI at Sriotgar, 266; ii, 66 | 

Pariitdn UoanUiai of JammOn, ii, 106, 
111,132 

Parnijd diatrict of Bongal, ii, 151 
Pardt in JaminOo, ii, 16 
Funis in Hyderabad, 76 
Faitdb Skdh of Srinagar, 300 
Parldb Singh, Mahdnijd of Kubmir, hia 
jKiliey, 812; ii, 185 
Fdrvati, as a Ndpdii goddess, li, 41 
Fusses into Kaabmir, 282, 283 
FdUn in Ndpdl, ii, 234 ff, 238, 246 
described, ii, 73, 74antiquities 
of, 308 

Patbar llaajid at Srinagar, the, 292 
Pemberton, Dr., Keaidency Surgeon at 
Hydembad, bis suicids, 164, bis 
cbamcter, 154 

Femyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 176,177,204, 
206, 214, 217, 219 ; deaeribsd, ii, 
207 ff, 217chief lalma, ii, 216; 
the MS. at, ii, 167 

Fencbho Namgd bewmes Bdjd of Sikkim, 
ii, 167 

Peep's of Bydenbad, tbsir demsanour, 
84, 85, 103,117 ; towards English 
officers, 140 j Sir J. T. Grant’s 
opinion, 220 
Ferron at Hydernbad, 66 
Pdshdwatia in tbs Kashmir Army, ii,. 17 
Pdabkdr of Hyderabad ds6nad, 8aa a 
commander of tbs Sikb troops, 23 
Fesbatanji Tikaji, bankorof Hyderabad, 
12,106 ; bis house, 107 
Fhalalnm. ^ Fbaliit 
Pbalfitltt., in Sikkim, ii, 152,164,179, 
184; dasecibed, ii, 186 ; eisw from, 
ii. 178, 179, 187 
Phsdang, ii, 198, 199, 200 
Pbddang Monastery of Sikkim, ii, 176, 
177 

Pir Fantadl, Pam, 288; ii, 40; deacribad, 
ii, 78 ff,—Bangs, ii, 20, 49 1 ds- 
acribsd, 282; new of. ii, 9, 22, 
28, bm B^ianti, ii, 11, frwn 
Jbdlaa Biear, ii, 116,—Strsam, 
dascriked, &, &—Bmtfa, 298; U, 
188; see Bbimkwiarta; 268 


295 

Plane trees of Kaabmir, ii, 88,67, 68, 

PdkbniinNdpdl, ii, 287 
Folioe in Hyderabad, 82; deacribed, 24: 
-reforms in, 232: Sir Sdldr iaa^a 
proposals, 165, 166 procedare in 
a ease of murder, 122 :—Hr. Brere- 
ton’a opinions on, 136, 140 :—the 
jilgirddn' syatem, 165, 209, 210, 
223 :—the Amir Kabir's arrange¬ 
ments, 68, 69 ; in Kashmir, ii, 143 
Fong in Sikkim, ii, 202 
Ponies of Kaabmir, ii, 75 | deacribed, ii, 
63, 64 

Poplar Arennc of Srinagar, 290, 291 ; 

origin of, ii, 37; view from, ii, 43 
Postal administration of Kaabmir, ii, 104 
Pdsliiiioii in Jammdu deacribed, ii, 20, 
21 

Poshkar Hiil in Kashmir, ii, 73 
Price, Major, Chief Engineer in Hydera¬ 
bad, 148, 144, 149, 207 
Fritbvi Kdriiyan Sdh of Ndpdl, ii, 237, 
288; conquers N4pdl, ii, 237, the 
Kiriintis, the UmbOa, ii, 237 
Prondfoot, Major, of the Nitdm's Ser¬ 
vice, 79, 81,109,137 
Prdoths, See Fdnchb, ii, 17 
Fnblic works in Hyderabad, Mr, Brere- 
ton’a oi>inion, 139:—British ma¬ 
chinery at Trimalgiri, 140,141.204 
Ffinchh, conferred on Dbydn Singh, 305 : 
—obtained by GnUb Singh, 811, 
312.—Biijd of, ace Mdti Singh ; bis 
army. 804; his administration, 801 
FOran Mall, banket of Hyderabad, 12, 
110, 111Colonel Briggs on, 154 
FOshao. See Fdtbhtnd. 


B. 

Babdencluin Sikkim, ii, 167; described, 
u, 217 

Bacea of Hyderabad, 6 
Baflk Ydarara'ddaala of Hyderabad, 
253 ; hia ebaranter, 281, 232 
Bahindn Bdg of Hyderabad, 287 
Bdl Bdyda of Hydscsbad, positiia of 
the, 86 

Bairiifir in Hydenbad, 814,—Dodb, 8, 
-West, a diatriet, 86.-Bast, a 
district, 86.—BMiway atathm a^ 
161 

Bailnay.t 

A, 

258; 


to Hyderabad, mada’seiews ot 
77, 947t: 948, 284,256, 287, 
Aaafr Rabdra epialM, 268; 
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Uatalurru Jirnit opinion, 2S1 
Nisiin girot bio oonoont, 263, 264. 

—Opiidw on. Sir StUir Jong'i, 
118, » nntlTO tankor’i, 114.—^ 
Knlbiign, 66.—Jnritdiotionof Amir 
KnUr, 169, 160.—Station nl B»i- 
olillr, 161 

lt.ta.wM,» ennol in 8rin»g«r, 288, 289 
S&jA in HydornboSj 8, 9:—Fnkiru- 
’llah ot Sljnari, ii, 13:—Indujit 
of Hidembad, pooition of, 86 ;— 
Kdk of Silnagnr, 300, bio botuo, ii, 

44;—Ibblpnt B6m ot Hydonbad, 

67 :—Norindnr, Fdobbbt of Hjder- 
nbtd, 81, 160, 210 ; chnmeter of, 
229.—Of Bljnnii, Mnbnmmndan 
ItajpOta, ii, 15 , ,, , 

jMtataruipini, tbo koohnuri Cbronicie, 
307 

Bbinnii, ii, 80: doocribod, ii, 9 Sj ob- 
tiined bp OulM) Singb, 311, 812 : 
—tbo Bijio of, ii, 8, 9 
Bojdndre Tikrnm S4h of NdpAl, u, 240, 
241 

Bdipdta in Hydotabnd, 5, 6; tooopt, 
2A—In Knobmir, ii, 28; among 
tbo D6gr4*, 278,—In Ndp&l, ii, 229, 
231 

B4m Kidin Ktnwir, groat-grandfather 
of Jang Bahidor of Ndpil, ii, 243 
Bdm Edo of Hyderabad, dieeovery of Jang 
Babddnr'e plot, 133,134 
BdauaOjaB Mndalijar, of Seeunderabad, 
141 j bin aohoda, 160 
Bdmaiwdni Hodaliynr, banker of By- 
dtnbftdp 12 

Itamai&n, Nixim’a cnitom at tbo, 80 
in Jammdia, ii, 83,107, 108 
Sgngaat BAt, Zaminddt, of Hyderabad, 
211 

Bdmdoarkirt in Hyderabad, Ti»itad, 210, 
211 

Pf wM JUnr in Sikkim, ii, 154 
ngiuagar, oonferted on Suobdt Singh, 
80^ obtained by Qnidb Singb, 307 
Piapbr BnnddliinJaaun&n deaoribed, 

Start in Jaamdn, doootibe^ ii, 108, 
109,110,129.180: 100 Wdtldndar. 
—Wror, a, 168,109,129, ISO 
Ban t»-b3d.r 8ih ot i>, 389, 240 
341 

lanbfr Sianh of Kaehmlr, ii, 98, 135 
bio eharaoter, ii, 143, 143 b»t 
of the Bttg^ prom, U. 102, IM; 
bin policy in the Katiny, 312 j bm 
ii, 148, 144; 

98 6^ 0 * Bnaeia, it, 186, on the 


Kaabmlrle, ii, 144; bin life in 
jbahmir, ii, 96, 97; intervieaa 
ditb bim, ii, 93 0, 101 
BaagS^al at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 
Bniehnr Bee Bangpa Barer 
Baigit Urer in Sikkim, the Great, 11 , 
162, 164, 194, 2D7, 217, 219 ; de- 
ecribed, ii, 204, 207.-The Utile, 
u, 164 

Bangnyong Rirer in Sikkim, ii, 153 
Bangpa Birer in Sikkim, ii, 154, 201 
Banibri Mb, in Enahmlr, ii, 28 
Banjit D4o, Bdjd of JammOn, 804, 805 
Banilt Kanwdr, grandfather of Jang 
Bahiidur of Ndpdi, ii, 243 
Banjit Hall of BhdtgKon, ii, 237 
Banjit Singh of Lahore, in JammOn, 
805; confera it on Guldb Singb, 
306;—in Kaahmir, 309 ; adven¬ 
ture on the Waiar Lake, ii, 65 
Bapti Birer of Ndpdi, ii, 222, 223 «o(e 
Baihidn’ddaula of Hyderabad, 239 
Baabidu’ddin Khdn, Vikdru’l-Cmard, 
afterwarde Amir Kabir, 64 
Baton Pantfdl Pass, ii, 20; deaoribed, 

*'.17.10 

Baton Pir. See Batan Fantidl, 11 , IT _ 
Batang Birer in Sikkim, ii, 154, 207, 
208 217 

BdthOra.’ See Bdjpdta 
Batnaaambhava. the Dbydni Buddha, 
ii, 170, 244; hie colour, 175 
Bdri Krer, 279 

Baymond, the French commander in 
Hyderabad, 23, 56 ; his tomb, 174 
Beoorda of the Boaidency at Hyderabad, 
108, no, 111,113,120,123ff,l-26, 
129, 130, 134, 130, 163, 165, 166, 
168 

Beformed Troopa of Hyderabad, 23, 79, 
116, 117, 134, 215; do6ned, 20 ; 
their numbora, 20 ; reviewed, 184, 
137 ;—Sir G. Yule’a policy towarda, 
88; Sir Sdldr Jun^a teanona for 
raiaing, 174, 175;—opiniona on, 
Col. Briggi’a, 83, 84; Sir J. T. 
Grant'a, 111 

Bdkhti Birer in Ddrjfling Biatrict, u, 181 
Benak in ^kim, ii, 160 
Boaidency at Hyderabad, origin, I4b, 
147 ; bmlt by Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 
61; ball at, 188, 189 ;—gardens, 
fdte in the, 201 , 202:—aotranta, 
bribea ta,.241 

Beaitot at Hyderabad, political origin 
A, 66.—His datiea, xiii, political, 
60, eiril, 60, military, 61;—his¬ 
tory of, 61;—hiarelationato Niadm, 
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t9, CO;—bis iwlstion, 96, 172, 
178; ffir 0. YsU's tisw, 72.— 
?oni>er,opiiiioDi os, BirSiliTTsig’i, 
119; s Bstive isdge's. 94, 95.—At 
Kitbmiadft is Ndpil, ii, 241 
Bsrenat S;item, ia Hjdmbs^ 85 ff-, 
in Etsbaiir, U, 142.—Ftmisg, is 
H]rdenbsil, 141 

Uododeadnos in Sikldn, ii, 168,182, 
188, 184,189 

Bimbiin Kiser described, ii, 80 
Biots is Bjderabsd in 1847, 57 
Bisbis, tbe, of Kssbmir, 276; ii, 82, 69, 
70 

Bonds in Hjdembnd, 41 
Bobertson, Colonel, of tbe Koyal Soots 
Fusiliers, 149, 151,204 
Books, Csptnin, of Hjdembnd, 116,137 
Bobdlu in Hydersbed, 6 
Bobdits of Sydembtd, 288; deSsed, 19; 
nst^ of, 142 

Bubini Biser in Dinfiing Distriot, ii, 
181 

Bootes into Ensbmir, described, 297, 
298 

Bo; Boysn. See BU B4;ss 
Koknn’ddanls ns n minister, 262, 263 
Bale in India, relntiTe popnlsrit; of 
British nod nntire, 180.182.183, 
184 ;—Sir 8i)4r Jnag’s siew, 183 
Bstsbold, Sir W., of Hyderabad, 13; 
bit tetion in tbe ease of Fslmer & 
Co., 124 ; bis grare, 190 
Bdmi Tro<^ in Hyderabad, 24 
Bussell, Sir Henry, Resident of Hydera¬ 
bad, 13, 18, 62, 63, 119 ; dis- 
patebes, 156, 157 ; his opinion of 
former ministers, 156, of CbandO 
Ul, 158.—Opinions abont bim. Sir 
Silbriang’s, 119,185 
Enssian adranoes in Asia, Sir 84l4r 
Jang'e ideu on the, 103 
Buslamjl Tikaji, ta’lvkddr of Sbdrapdr, 
138; bit marriages, 197,198bis 
opinions of Sir 8&l4r Jang, 197; of 
tbe oiril administration, 221; of 
the)tejlis-i-H&lgnilirf, 221; of the 
Hyderabad officUs, 197 
Byots in Hydenbnd, state of the, 36 
Jfgefmir! ia Diiyiling, ii, 197 


8 , 

Babirknm Ut,, in Sikkim, ii, 184, 189; 
view from, ii, 168 

Ebbit Jang, a title of Sir EeUy Bnasell, 
63 
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Sadishdopet Distriot of Hyderabad, tiie 
old, 157; visited, 69 
Sadr Ya'lnkdir, positiott and duties of, 
84 

Safdar Kbbn, aaoestor of Hr 8&1ir Jang, 
the 6rit Mnairn’l-Mr^ 60 
Sib dynasty of Ndpal, descent of the, 
ii, 241 

S&hs of Ndpbi, ii, 229 
Sdliaj Rdm, Pandit, of Kashmir, ii, 3i) 
Sdfaibnagtr, a seat of Sir Sdidr Jang, 
174 

Sdbis of Ndp4I. See Sdbs 
SdbO Bdji of Satdrd, 127 
SdbOs of Kashmfr, the, 274 
Saifapbr in Easbmlr, ii, 63 
Snifn’ddanla, an Arab Jama’ddr ia Hy. 
d^rabad, 23, 172, 202, 248; hk 
wealth. 116, 117 

Saifollah of Sri&agar, a ihawl mer¬ 
chant, ti, 61,75 

SaiTam&rgl Ndwib's of Ndp&I, ii, 234 
Rakti, explained, ii, 171 
S&kya Mnni, the chief mortal Bnddha in 
the Him&Uyas, ii, 171 ;~hu imagee, 
ii, 174; at Perayangcht in Sikkim, ii, 
209, at Changebiliog is Sikkim, ii. 
212 

Sakya Singha. See Sakya Muni, ii, 212 
S&ikr Jang; aee Minister; a title in Uie 
family of Sir S&l&r Jang, 60; hU 
descent, 60; his character, 43, 46; 
—in audience with the Ni«4m, 282, 
238, 265,266, his demeanour, 234 ; 
bis despondency under difficulties, 
166; bis attitude towards the- 
Bashiru'ddauia, 207.—His life,letter 
to Mr. Bighton on brat appointment, 
43; helps in the Deccan fieport, 
188; opposetl by the Daftard^rs, 
120; in the Mutiny, 156; resigns, 
61; his later years, 47 ; death 
from cholera, 58 ; his possible Bac< 
ceisor, Sir Q. Tale'sopinion, 71.— 
Hia status, pecuniary means, 108; 
house. 92; stables, 170, 197, SOI; 
estate at Dundigal, 161.—tus pri- 
Tate idfairs, the BPsaillah {q. v.) 
oeremony; at dianer, 100; loaches 
at the Besideuey, 73; fenwell to 
the author, 256. 257 Tisits Se¬ 
cunderabad, 208, 204, 216; Tri- 
malitiii and Bal&tam, 204, 205; 
Royal Soots FusUien, 204, offers a 
present, 208.—His administration, 
6, 7, 8; edueatioD, 41, pnhUc 
works, 40, faMtiy, 4S, loppnssion 
of crime, 82, sehool kt Hyderabad, 
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198| tmoiit duties, 75proposals | 
of i^ortn, eitil, 165« police, 165, 
166, MajlU'i'M&lgat&ri, 166 ; heu< 
tetion to carrj them oat, 200, 201, 
217 :~bio reforms, eiyil, 31, 33 ; 
Jodudal, 26, hoaneeB, 166; 
state debt, 17 ; land roreoae, 38 ; 
poUoe, 25 ; military, 21opposed, 
42.—Hiscoodact during a famine, 
Sir G. Yale’s view, 75; bis reason 
for raising the Keformed Troops, 
174, 175; releases tbe Nisu'u’s | 
Jewel, 192.—Attitnde of tbe Nisam 
towards, 213, 232, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251,252, 258, 259, 260; 
Kishm’s jealoosT, 137, 163, 240, 
radeness, 163, 164, dispute, 60;-> 
Sir Silhr Jaog’s view, 107, 183, 
200, 205, 206, of his condaetattbe 
Bi’smi’Uah ceremony, 198;—opin- 
iODS aboat it, Government, 78, ' 
pablio, 214, 218, Sir G. Yale's, 70, j 
MotahaTvar Jang'i, 261, 262, 263. ! 
Sayyid ’JLli's, 208, 209, Aiimad I 
'Airs, 255, 256, a native cavalry ) 
oSoor's, 97.—His goiag 00 toar, | 
166 ; Nishm’s objectioo, 191,192, 
196 ; Gh)verment view, 208; SirG. 
Yolo’s, 181.'-'Bis views; of men, 
tbe Nishm, bis character, 101,171, 
bis isolatiott 129, hit sbsre in tbe 
administration, 187, 186, hit ai* t 
ministrative powers 203, 205, bis ' 
interference in the P&g&h lands, 198, 
199 nobles, their political loca¬ 
tion, 109, isolation of the, 106, their 
aUitode t*- the Resident, 173 ;— 
Arabs, 118, their infioenoe, | 
181,182former Kesidente, 135; 
Vikhral-UmaHi 183, bis condaol, 
244, bis restoration to fsvoar, 107, 
171, 244;—Amir Kabir, hit be- 
bavionr, 107 RbnrsbddJhb, 244, 
bis visit to the Resideot, 241, 242, 
248, 244;—Gdvind Rio, 201;- 
Mabammad SbukOr, 199:—of ad- 
miois^tioB, Coait^ 206, Railway, 
118, School of Sngineorittg, 220, ea- 
ploxaUon of tbo Gddivaii, 194 
of poUey, revenae, 229, British in 
Hjioto, 103, festoraUoo of Berir, 

74, 76,104, 170, 171 ;-n^gning 
ofioo, 250, 251, 252; Rotsiau in 
OiBti^Aa[a,103 of aistrs, origin 
of tbo XntiBy, 184, 186; local 
peUtkal Utmtuf, 166; British 
e&eUls BiRjing Mtivos, 119 ; re- 
klbn p^nlarity of British and 


native rnle, 183; anGtor's depart' 
ure from Hyderabad, 241, 242; 
anthorio policy, 77; the andienee 
before departore % Beiir. 224, 
225.—Opinions aboat him, Hr. W. 
Palmer’s, 94, 101,102 ; Mr. Bren* 
ton's, 139; Rostamji Vikaji’s, 197; 
Khandase&mi’s, 147; 'Asim 'AH 
Khin’s, 211, 259 ; a naUve cavalry 
officer’s, 144; a native Judy’s, 110 ; 
a native banker’s, 87, 120, 121 
SuHh bin ’Akrabi of Hyderabad, 155, 
187, 194 

Sami m Valley in JammOn described, ii, 3 
Sumaatauhadrs, the Dby&ni fiOdhisattva, 

, ii, 170 

I Samsamu’ddanla, node of the Nizhni, 
evades the Gkiurts, 99 
Sandakpba in Sikkim, ii, 190,191; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 182,183; view from, ii, 
182road from Cbarati, ii, 183,184 
Saogba, image of, in the Himhlaya^ 
ii, 174 

S.'ingya Koneho. See Sakya Muni 
Sanitation, m Hylerabsd, 41:—City,85, 
142, 179, 185, 209, 213, 219, 221 ; 
Nizam's opposition. 206, 207; Sir 
G. Yule’s opinion, 79.—InSriaagar, 
ii, 94 

Sapt Guadaki River system of Ndp&I, 
ii, 223 

Sapt Raosiki River system of Ndpil, 
ii, 223 

tSarhi Sayyidabad in Jammun described, 
ii, 4, 8 

Sarf-i'Kbas Districts in Hyderabad, 
defined, 7, 8 ; admioistration of, 34, 
jostice 26, police 25.—Troops of 
Hyderabad, 24, defined, 19, nnm- 
berd, 19 

Sarjfi River of NdphI, ii, 222 
Sarpa Sangar Hill in Ktuhmir, ii, 24,26 
Ssrvanagar, a seat of Sir S&l&r Jang, 
173,174 

Sathnkdt in Ndphi, ii, 241 
Satarh, Bhjhs d, historical sketch of the, 
127 note 

SanlatJangof Hyderalmd, 222 
Sayyid Abn’l-RA«im. See Mir ’Alam 
Sayyid 'AH of Hyderabad, bis views on 
the attitnde pf Nithm towards Sir 
S&lhr Jang, 208, 209 
Say^d Lasbkar Rhdo. See Rnknn'ddanla 
Sayyiddbdd In Jammfin. See Saidi 
Sayyiddbdd, ii, 4 
Scenery 0 ! Sikkim, ii, 155ff 
Schools in Hyderabad, 41, 257 *, city, 
198 ; enginoerng, 220, Sir S&l&r 
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Jug I opinion, 218,219; Eoropean 
at Chadargftt, 201; Bal&ram, 144; 
Beeanderabad, 160.>—In Kubmir, 
ii, 142.'-In Dfttjiling, H, 195 
Beenoderabad explainod, 80 noU 
OMDtonmenU of, 140, 141; Eoi- 
pital, 158; visited bj Sir B41&r 
Jang. 216 

Sejabg, Mi., in Kashmir, ii, 60 
Seojadar, Monntaiss, in Junm(m, ii, 87, 
90,132 

Sb&dip4r in Kashmir, ii, 74 
Shafter, Mr., of Hyderabad, 198 
Sb&h H&ji K6diriof Hyderabad, 90 
fib&h Hamad4n’s Mosque at Srinagar, 
292 ; ii, 76 

Sb4h Jabin of Delhi served by *Abid 
Kuli Rb4ii, 63, 64:—in Kashmir, 
309; ii, 89, 46, 67, 119 
8b&b Mir. See Sbamsn’ddin 
Sb4b&b4d, ii, 79 

8 b 4 hi Dynasties of the Deccan, 53 
8b6bkdt in Kashmir, ii, 29 
SbibmirpOr>»tbe tank at, 146 
Sbahw4iu’ddaala family of Hyderabad, 
the, 231 

Shabwdru’bMaik, 200. See Sbahwilru'- 
ddaula 

Shakya Tubpa. See Sdkya Muni 
ShdlBiiir gardens at Snnaaar, 295; ii, 
147, 150; described, ii, 66 ff, 117, 
118 : view from, ii, 68, 59 
Shamsdl’dd in Hyderabad visited, 209, 
212 

Sbamshdr Jang of Hyderabad, 268; his 
character, 226 

Shamstt’ddin, King of Kashmir, 308 
Shamsu’l-Utnard, see Amir Kabir, 63 ; 
rise of the title, 63 :—as Minister, 
69, 131:—his aotbority, police, 
165, railway 159, 150:—hia ad* 
miniatration of tbe Pdgdh landa, 
175, 194; his opposition to the 
Courts, 206; his visit to tbe Re¬ 
sidency gardens, 187, public opinion 
of, 191 

Sbsnkarticbdr temple. SeeTakht-i-Solai- 
mdn, ii. 124 

Shawls of Kashmir, weaving described, 
299.300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
— trade, effected the Franco-Herman 
War, ii^ 144; opinion of. RuMr 
Sinsh'f, ii. 96: Kirpd Rim’s, ii, 96 
Sbay6k River of Kashmir. 270 
Shdkb Abtt*i-Khair Khdn tbe founder 
of tbe family of tbe Amir Kabir, 
63 

Sbdkh Bdgh at Stinagur, the, 291; ii, 43 
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Shdkh Farid Shakarguj, u ancestor of 
the Amir Kabir, 63 

Sbdkb Gbuldm Mubayyu’ddio, Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, ii, 43,46, 56 
Shdkh Inulmn’ddin, Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, ii, 95 

Shdkh Saad&gar of Jammdn. ii, 95 
ghdo Ldl, banker of Hyderabad, 231 
Shdrgarbi, fort of Srinagdr, 288,289 ; ii, 
61; described. 290, 291; ii, 44 
Sherwood Mr., railway engineer at Hy* 
derated, 66 

Shdvpuri, Mt.. inNdpdl, il, 226 
Shiffu/a’i-zafrdn, saffron dowers, ii, 
118,119 

Shihilting Canal of Srinagar, 289 
Shinimdoi Mts. of Kashmir, ii, 49 
Shoes, Sir G. Yule's view as to taking 
off, before the Nizdm, 73.—Horse, 
required along the Bhimbar Route, 
323 

Shulapdr visited. 23,5 
ShujiCu'l-Mulk's tower at Srinagar, 291; 
ii, 53 

Shbpdn in Kashmir, ii, 49 ; described 
ii, 28 ff.—Hill of. ii, 32 
Shdrdpfir, a district of Hyderabad, 35 : 

—State under Hyderabad, 3 
Sidhipet in Hyderabad, cloth manufac¬ 
tures of, 162 

Sidingba Mt, in Ndpdl.M, 185 
Sikandar Butsbikan of Kashmir, 308; 
ii. 39,126,127 

Sikhs in Hyderabad, 6, 210; ii, 36 
Troops of Hyderabad, 18; infanti;y 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for, ii, 151.—Geo¬ 
graphy of; mouDtmna, li, 152,153 ; 
passes, ii, 160; rivers, ii, 153, 154, 
is the basin of the Tisti River, ii, 
151 ; lakes, ii, 154, their beauty, 
ii, 159.*—Climate, ii, 155.159,160, 
181, 183,184, 185,186,189,190, 
192,197, 200. 203. 215, 219, 220. 
—y^etation, ii, 155 destruction of 
forests, ii. 183: absence of ^mc. ii. 
219.—Political position, ii, 152.— 
Opinions on, ii, 214. anative ofScial’s, 
is 214.—Population, poverty, ii, 
164; feelings towards the Bn^lbb, 
ii, 210:—languages, ii, 210dwell¬ 
ings, ii, 163 : Religion, Boddhism 
in, ii, 169 ff, secta, ii. 172; monas¬ 
teries descriheii. ii, 215 ; lama4, ii, 
215 ff, described, ii, 176, 177.— 
Government, ii, 164 ff; laud revenue 
collection, ii, 164 slavery, ii, 168, 
169.—Mining, copper, ii, 201.— 
T 
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HMorj.ii, lt7 S; fainrioB at tk« 
(MtUiii, U, Sir.—Maod, 
ii, tfli ISi .—ind^oadoat Maod, 
ii, 181, US, ol^ U, 181. 

—I|lj<, dMaUiDl, U; 184 i Ui 9 !- 
ntaal pwtiffit, ii, 178,178,177 
UdiH7> ii> 187; iiilH iriA tbe 
&i|luh in tiM N4;41i War, U, 187; 
origia of Ua lUomoMo, ii, 188,178; 
paonij 0^ ii, 164 
BiUiiiirt noitai at eaToJiy, 148 
Siaolial Ht,, ia tlM D4rji^ Diitriet, 
U, 188 

Siadb Bioar at Kttbnir, 289; ii, 82,74 
Siodbit ia Hpdenbod, 6 ; iataatip ia 
Hpdoiabad, deSaod. 28 
8ia|ai4diae(, b^qaartan ottba Mddak 
Diatriot of Hjdenbad, 181 
Siagh Ptat4p 84b ot N4ptl, S, 289 
Hiagiila Baaga in SUua, ii, 164,161, 
211; doaeribad, ii, 152, 179; aia« 
brom, ii, 160.—Paaa into Hdpal, ii, 
U4,160,186, 186, 214 
8baadl«rl(ia.,ii, 129. 

Sop^lb^Oa, apaia of tba BulOt Dia- 
bartot I^ambad, 88 
SiitgaiU Bill ia N4p4l. ii, 249, 260 
Sian, aa a K4p4U god. ii, 944;-.-imagaa of, 
ia Hintiajaa Bud Ibiom, ii, 176 
Siaak, ii, 212. 8e« Siaafc Oola 
Sirak Oola in tiia BbrjiliBg lliatriot, ii, 
164 

SindlikHilloiaKaabmlr, 278 
Bkaidfi, ii. 12, 66; aaa BaltiatOa; ob- 
taiaad bp Qaltt Siogb, 807 
Bmpth, Mr., a barriatar of Hpdeiabad, 
110 

Bdnuaaadnm Madalipar ot Secandeia- 
bad, the ocboola of, 160 
88a»hiB and Otehan, Mta. of Kaabmir, 
ii,U4il29 

Hda iwa ti ia babaair, U, 71,149 
SdaaMkt.Oaaai al, Stlatgu, 288, 290, 
281 


BOpOr ia JSariHabc, daaoBhad, ii, 88 

^bl baka^, B, 160; daaaiibad, 
r«S«SB;ii,147,148;aliinata, 
288; aaaitatiaa, ii,84—aao■Il|lh^ 
Bin* Adim ia, dtaacibe^ it, 44; 
laiaiMa Qwtan ii, 48, 48, Hart 
Biagk’a Oanlan, if, 48; tbapopiat 
apoao, U, 48; lalua, 286.; gibl^ 
a, 4&..Popolatiea, 277:—tha 
aiiala B, 76, 76.—Tiam < bwa 
the aObM Bianr,ii. 48, fnaatha 
kkhMtBalaiaufai, ii, H;-Wn, ih 
Kaihaiir, ii, 60, 61, IM, l»i aaa 
M Uk^ 248; daaaiibad, ii,U8, 


117, 147, 148; laatiai aaataa 
d, U, 64f,—In Ohadtail, man 
ao«ikb4a,fi.288 

Btuap-apMaa at Ipdacabaiii iba jadi- 
dil80,Sl 
Btqlaa, Sr., ^ 180 

Btanrt, Ooloaal, Saaidantat B^daaabad, 
62,118; attaupbaloeoaMKiaiia 
Niaim'dA^ 120; Sir B4J4r 
Jaag’a <mnioB of bia, 119 
Btnbba, Ootonal, Bint iaaiitaat Baai- 
dent at Bpdonbad, 81, 122, 186, 
180; biaoaiBioa on tha Bafataad 

Babaidiaip Bane at Hpdinbad dednad, 
66 ; diaarm the Aeneb tiwq)a, 66 
Boebit Singh, biothar of Chdhb Bingb, 
Mibtiiad of Eaahaain 888 
Badb Mahadio in laiBBifin, ii, 188 
Snkh Baidi in KiabiBit, ii, 28 
Bandar Tab in Eaabmiiv ii, 48, 81, 86 ; 
106 

SOagal Baa, ii, 182,138. SoaBhagalwaa 
Bitnaalvan in Janaha, ii, 86 , 188, 
186; deaeribad, ii, 188 
Sar4ja’l-Mnlk, Miniate of B^danbad, 
42, 109, 244, 269 ;-ta Miniaiar, 
69, Oolonal Biigii’a ,qnnioa, 129, a 
natira judga’a opUon 127, 128 :— 
Hia adminiatratioa, anap, 189, 
180; haaaoaa, 129; jnatiee, 28; 
attoapta at lotofai, 126; attitode 
tawaida tho KMfha of Biaivnr, 
188,—Opiaioaa of biia, Saaeial 
Braaar'a, 188, 168, Oolaaai bmX 
186, Colonal Daaidaoa’t, 188, Mr. 
W. Ptlaiar'a,94,101 
Sntberlaad, Brio, hia gntre at Hpdeia- 
^ bad, 190 

Badtigaadak Biaaa <d ii, 228,287 
Bv4tieu>8t Biper of Ndptl, ii, 282 
Bpdanbam, Oaptaia, Boaideat at B^ar- 
abad, 62,176; hia para, 190 


T. 

Taiabein Mi,, in Sikkis,. ii, 168 
Tahairat Bte'ddaaiat of BpdaiAad,. 

Takht-i-Sttlaiaito ih Xaahiiiit 290,888; 
ii, 42,160) daanibad; Uatf.48;. 
Mtiqnit’oa Ui 8 O 81 —ISataa fna,. 
ii, 60, 76, 194,; ptMMMa ii. 47, 
148.-?la» of; twa Boplatiwuw. 
ii,48 
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Jw 

vjrSm h 1H>«. fl, Ht, in 
fwU IW Itar <nu«ti, li, lit 

Aataic ikOkkK S. 177, ns 

bnhu.. sittiB, u, m, in. iM. 

m, IM; danriM, H, Itt ;- 
viawlna, B, 181, l«l^-n■d»to, 
femlMiiaiac. H. 188, bm 8m- 

Hbnad, tba iaaga a( • BaddUat, ai 
BanjaacaU, d aae rHi a d > U. >10’ 
nB«iinpi,m 

Utatrik phSaaaphr, Ha iafaama on 
madlaranBaddUM, U, 170,171, in 
Sipdl, U, 175,-Tanddf in 

!!,>« 

aSM wtta at dadpaUdha, tha Sbytnl 

SaUha, kar inaialalka'SnidlHaa, 

B,m 

Taidi, tka, 278 ^ ii,m; in Mfil^ 0, >49, 
gSO.—Ita priHieal atln to tka 
Bacliah, H, 168, 168, >61.—Ilakan 
ftam tha Bdid of Sikkim kr Hie 
Qdikhia, ii, 167, t> Ikt Bni^ ii, 
168 

Tdraiiitt £ian. tha, 0,178 

IkaU Umaof Tibot, oai(fai of ita« ii, 

164, ITS, ns 

AdH lAnmpa in libok ii, ITS 
Xaaidint aeanaataiy in Sikkim, B, 817; 
daoerikod, ii, XM ff; MSS, at, da- 
atroiad by tha Odikhta, ii, 206, 
>06.—ViOT 0 ^ haat ML Saadat«, 
ii,ltt 

AoiBintaflaaamilm,S78, >79; 3,86, 
>>; m, 1081, US, 186, Uf. Saa 
alaa Mtatawe Aiai 
l^lor, Maadanat m 

Jaaft tha iat Skamaa'l^Hmaid, 
tomb at, >10 

loHaiftM, daSnad, t';-Jaad laaenna 0 ^ 
SSiSS, S7. lafonta, 8S:—Zamin- 
dte ik S7t—agaafad gallaa pm- 
ST 

HaadocISi, in Sikkim, ii, 16>. 164 
XtS.—1^ Sam, ii, SIT*:.—dm 
aaiihtdi 3,208; MS 
Mnk. ii. ISO. 161, ns 
Hmhn Mmai Stt Aaki, 

Aakkaa at JaaMaOn, >78; Sft; U, >8; 

81; M; an not flkdkan, >7» 
hflBKlMaofJhmmdnt.il, >, 16 


mkBda {Oickhta) ha MlUk 
manta, it, 2S1 

nfffa, lha, at B4pU ii, >80, Zn, ns 
Ihatha KOtf laa teUh^ a, 4 * 
fhaana,. ■., fanih Ooaant at Bamhap; 

>n ,>64 

Tkomaa, Ibjor, at Hjdaaakad, >14 
Xhaa. SaaVmanf 
Ihnaii in Jammte iaaarihad, B, 14,16 
Iihal,H, m; Ste JeanhBoMnamtha 
taUa-laad at H, 167; paama into, 
bom Sikkita, ii, 160; iharaiiaiBf b, 
3,161.—dbai^ ef Z6i4«ar 8ta|k 
XahMrif ta tahn, S07.-BdaiioBa 
«ilh lf4pfl,ii. >62, 268; AaSdr, 
lAfaia, ii, 240,268.-Ba^daBio, 
B, 170 K—Uttla. SaaBaithtfa. 
Sbatan moaa at Ktriimb, 271, 276.— 
BidtmatImdtkk,Si)6 
np 6 84bib,88,68 

Omfli Oaadlk Kioar of Bijp4l, H, 228 
IW* Biaar in Sikkim. 3,161,160,179, 
181.197 ; daaoribad. ii, 158.164, 
194, 196analogy to tko Bfgmati 
ind Jkdltm Bitoii, 3,228 
TUloi ot B^Fdonbad ax^aad, xM., 
Htndn, at Mnbam- 
madanain thaBBrntl^aa, 806, 807 
IMarMaU, 106 
Todtobuiik 8m Kiilf 
T6^ Mudfo Ktg ifi Kulmiir, ii, 49, 
72 

'iwnidt in HjdanUMid, 39:—tiluir 
riboUtioii, 7Sa—Sir Ck Tidi’t <9^ 
don of 9r Sittr Jwgfi oond wt 
eoaoonfaBg, 75 

TiBDiUtarntioB of pl^ nnw , dUBoil* 
ijM of tbo, x^, six,, XX.qr»> 
tarn naad, aaplanation at, xriL, 
zriii. 

Snity botnoan HHfm and BntU So, 
Taaaantaa to Ooahana Miaa, 88, 
» 

BjhdH DM ML in Jammdi, 3, S3, 
88 , 88, 81. 90, 108, 131, 182, 
136;—aiaw of, bom Bhnnidl, 3, 
102 


AteaUii Cantananm tt l^fdonhad, 
140, 141; bnin^ of; 143, 144, 
146:—aa n mil^ atnliaB, Sit J. 
% (]Banir# a#tian, 185.—^ of 
WmalMii. », Mt-WHtad bf 
gfeatucAmm^no 
WadianWlBbaiv 3. >87 

JiiMb pwwuM of Phot, It, m 

idocBMrol 
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!b6i>ta Kal, a eual in Srinugu, 288, 
289 291 

Tniib’Ali. SeeSiUiTJtng 
TnngUiaiiii Biver, 8 
Unsgin. Bw Am^nddtw 
Tn^ie, Ident,, *t Hjrdenliai), 187, 
120 , 207 , 214 , 225 , 231 , 241 


U. 

Ud<f, Boddbitt Kew&n in N4p&I, ii, 234 
Uddijun, Bee Urgyon, ii, 170 
Udluin Singh, n reUtive of Hnhdrnjlt 
GnUb Singh, bin well, ii, 89 
Udhunpurin JunmOn, deecribed, ii, 89, 
90, 134 j view from ii, 90.—Vnllej 
in Jtmmtn, the longh oonntir of, 
ii, 91 

Vdnnr Enrdwt in Kuhtnir, ii, 42 
Ulu dbrtriet of Knebmir, ii, 64 ^-])il, 
we Wnlnr Lnhe 

’DauUn 'And, Anb Chief of Hjdera- 
hnd, 135,102 

UigTon—imhm, ii, 170; Eimbochhc, 
■ee Fndmutmbban, ii, 170,171 


V. 

Vaomnaiion in Hjdenbad, 69 
Viudohtna, the BhjAni Bnddhn, ii, 170, 
244 

TnjnqiAai, the Bhjini BOdhiattn, ii, 
170: hie inaegei, ii, 175 
Tainuttn, ii, 243 

TaiiMatTatmikA, wife of VajraeattTa, 
ii, 243 

Taiehn. See Sea 
Tehat Urer, 284. See JhdUm 
Ten, Hr., and the ealt ooetonu of 
Barer, 218 

Vdrnig in Eaebmlr, 283; ii, 150; de- 
eeribed, ii, 78, US, 114,146 
TeahO Bieer of Keahmir deecribed, ii, S3 
Tiewn, in dammtui, boat the Adntak 
Saitt, ih 3; 4e Biaihil Baa, ii, 
129,146; Bahiiognl, ii, 19,23; 
Bilant, U, 84; Bbaaad, ii, 102, 
108; Jaamfin, ii, 92; Kart, ii, 
103; Hennt ladkha Bhai, U, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 132; UtO Urf, ii, 
86,106,106,181; Imnhdt, ii, 82; 
Mwmlglil, ii, 6: Uanehhaitni, ii, 
110,111, 129, 130; Mir, U, 104; 
Kanthah^ ii, 6; BOngatwaa, ii. 


133, 134; CdhampOr, U, 00;-of 
Gniibgarh Hountaine, ii, 106, 106; 
JammOn from the Tarl, ii, 135, 
from Bban Fort, ii, 136; Fir FanteAl 
from BAjaarl, ii, 11; Flaioe from 
JammOn, ii, 135; Batan Fenteii, 
ii, 15, 16, from BAjanri, ii, 11; 
T^Oti Ddri from BheniAl, ii, 102. 
—In Kaahffllr, bom Aebbabal, ii, 
119 ; Gnlmarg, ii, 68, 71, 72; the 
JhdUm, ii, 125; IiOkbbhwan, ii, 
77 ; MArtand, ii, 38,125; Hokhte 
ShAb’e houae at Srinagar, ii, 44, 
46; the Pit FantaAl Put, ii, 24, 
25; Sh&lmAr Gatdeni, ii, 58, 69; 
Srinagar Lake, ii, 58; Takht-i- 
SukimAn, ii, 60, 76, 148, 169; 
IValat Lake, ii, 65 ; VAntipiir. ii, 
41of AmaroAth, ii, 84, 36 ; 
BAnibAl Faaa from the Takht-i- 
SukimAn, ii, 48; Bkrmnkb from 
the JhAlam, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, ii, 120; KhAgan 
Bange from the UAnu Bal, ii, 62; 
KOntat Honotuo^ ii, 104, 105; 
Nan Siir Bange, ii, 9; Nanea Far- 
bat, ii, 30; Hr FantWl Bange, ii, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the Jb4km 
Birer, u, 126 ; Srinagar from the 
JhAlam Birer ii, 34l from the 
Tekht-i-SnlaimAn, ii, 51; Takht-i- 
BnlaimAn from the Poplar Arenne, 
ii, 43of Valley, ii, 124;—from 
Aohbabal, ii, 39; BAbA S^am- 
'ddin’e Shrine, ii, 66; BdnihAl 
Fate, ii, 112, 113, 146; BApam 
Biabi, ii, 70; Bnrj ZajnAr, ii, 29; 
Gnlmarg, it, 68; labkniAbAd, ii, 
128; JbAlam Birer, ii, 119; HAr- 
tend, ii, 38, 125; T^bt-i-Solai- 
mAn, ii, 47 ff, 76; WAntiphr, it, 
41.—In Sikkim, from Changohiliog, 
ii, 213, 217; Bamaang, li, 199, 
200; Kalimpnng, ii, 197; Fhalut, 
ii, 168, 186, 187; Femyangchi, ii, 
211; Sabarknm, U, 168; &n^k- 
phn, ii, 178; Binglila Bange; ii, 
160; l^gln, ii, 181; Tendang, ii, 
204, 217 of ^ngoUnianga Irom 
Fhaldt, ii, 158, from Tangln, ii, 
181,241.—In NipAI, from Chand- 
n^HonnUiaa, ii,249:—of NApAI, 
frm 8m#Ia Bange, ii, 160; Kent 
Erenat, from ffikkim, ii, 168 
Vijayanenr, fonndaUon of, 62 
Viki^’l-OmaiA of Hyderabad, 80; in 
brother of the A^ KaUr, 64.— 
Bin charaoter, Bit Q. Tnle'a riew, 
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71 eradM tbe Couto, US hii 
dun in tha gorenimest of tlu 
Fl|&b l*Bd^ 184, Sit 8^ Jug'i 
ophiiaB, 188, 188.—Ofleti a l)ribe, 
aitdTe judn’i opinion, 88, thn 
pablie, 88, Sir Bblir Jnng’a, 244.— 
^ratontion to fmnr, 168,207, 
242, 246,247, 248, 262, 268, 260 ; 
OoTeroment of India tiov, 177, 
178, Sir S4Uir J»ng'», 107, 171, 
244,—Hii relation to the Besidoncy 
•erranta, 241.—Hie eatateatHaydt- 
nagar, 223.—Opin’ona of him, 
Kbandaaw&ni’a, 178, Sir Sblbr | 
Jang’a, 183 

Tiilagea in Hyderabad, ayatem of Steal 
oontrol in the, 36:—watchmen of, 25 
Virabbadran of Sacandrabal, on tbe 
Onancea of Hyderabad, 141 
Viarai'&ni, the Sby&ni BOdhiaattra, ii, 
170 

Vitatt& Birer. See Jbdiam, 284 


W. 

Wdhbbbi, defined, 108, 110 notea :— 
at Hyderabad, 108, 113; their 
oonipiracy, 57 

Walanabnn Vdley, view of from Fhaliit, 
ii, 180 

Walar Lake in Katbmir, 284; ii, 48, 68, 
160 ; deacribed, 285 ; ii, 62 ff, 120, 
121, 122, 148,148a legend of, 
ii, 71, 72;—riew from, ii, 65 

Wanparti, Bdid of, 8, 22, 24;—bia 
widow and tbe lieutenant 0 ! Artil¬ 
lery, 176, 177, 184 ;-Lancera, 22, 
137 

Wdntfpdr in Kashmir deacribed, ii, 38, 
4u, 41 

Wdnsf^ in Hyderabad, 3; taken by 
Ui^k Kdflir 61, by Mnhammad 
Tnghlak 52 aa a military atation. 
—Diatriot, foreata of, 214. See 
Kbamman 

Wardwan Hills in Katbmir, ii, 77 

Waatarwan Hill in Kaabmlr, ii, 40, 50 

Wdtl&adar in Jammiin, ii, 82,114 

Waalr Pannfin of Kashmir, ii, 35,42,61, 
67, 92, 113, 114,;—bit ideas, ii, 
11,5, 116, 117 :—bis action in tbe 
famine, ii, 137.—ZOrdwat of Jam- 
mbn, ii, 88,81,103 

Woodoook of tbe Hyderabad Contingent, 
Uajor, 143, 146, 151, 161 

Wyndowe, I^., Beaideney Surgeon, 213 


Y. 

Yakla Ptta in Sikkim, ii, 164, 160 ;— 
Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Ytktan in Sikkim, ii, 218 
Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 85 
Ydain ’Alt Bdg’e Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
Yido, the gobline of Bnddbiam in 
Sikkim, deacribed, ii, 206 
Yide, Sir George. Kesident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 166, 255;—bia 
policy as to the Beformed Troopa, 
83abolishet transit duties, 88 ; 
—introduction to officials, 69 ;— 
farewell to Sir Sdidr Jang, 77:— 
departure from Hyderabad, 79.— 
Frooeedinge in the quarrel between 
tbe Miuiater and the Nisdm, 78; 
explains tbe dispute, 70.—Hit 
opinions, on the Courts 77; auita- 
tion of Hyderabad City, 78; on 
taking off aboea in Court, 73 on 
tbe Nisdm, his notions about the 
English, 72, bia character, 78, his 
rights orer the rcrenne from Berdr, 

73, 74, bis attitude towards the 
Undent, 72, arrangements on bis 
death, 71, 72, 76:—on Sir Sdidr 
Jang, bit conduct in abolialung 
traniut duties, 75, in the mty bmine, 
76, aa to tbe restoration Berdr, 

74, 76; bis making tours, 181; 
bis possible succeesor, 71;—on the 
Am^ Kabir's capacity to become 
Minister, 71, 76, 77: — on the 
Vikdru'l-Umard'a character, 71:— 
on Kurahdd Jdb, 244 

Yomtso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 


Z. 

Za'fran Karewa. See Kang Kardwa, ii, 42 
Zainu’i-’dbidfn of Kaabmfr, 283, 308 ; 
ii, 60, 64,119 

Zaminddrs of Telingdna, states of the, 37 
Zdnskdr Birer of Kashmir, 270 
Zebanwan Hill in Keahmir, ii, 42, 50 
Zemu Birer of Sikkim, ii, 153 
Zila'bandi System of Hyderabad, ex¬ 
plained, 33,34 

ZOrdwar Singh, KahlOrid, General of 
Quidb Singh, 306, 307 ; essays to 
take Tibet, 307.—Grandfather of 
Gnldb Singh, 305 

Zu'lfikdr, uncle cf the Kiidm, supports 
the Courts, 99 
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APPENDIX. 


Place Names in Jammim and Kashmir tested by the 
Rbv. J. H. KwowiiES in Srinagar, 1886. 


A.chhabal or 
Achhawal 
Addtak Bange 
Ahatdog Hill 




Akndr 

‘Aliabad Sard! 
Amarndth 
Apharwat 
Anat Nag or Anat 
Nag (the tame 
fl.» Islamabad) 


> jrdti'pur (eame at 
Wantfpdr) 




Bahraiugul 

BdniMl 

Bawan (enme o» Matan) 

Bhau Fort ^ 

Bhimbar 

Bijlihara 

Bijli Sir Peak 

Bilr.ut 

B6r hgan g4 Stream r*>J^ 

Br.hma Peaks 

Brdrgarhf 

Burhas 

Butal Pi'r Mount 


BilbA Hanafu- I i-i-e. 1) b 

’ddm 

Baba Handpha 
Dm (eame as 
Hanafu’ddln) 

Bdpam Rfshl (Baba- 
maxishi on ike maps) 
Bdramnia 


Cbamba 
Chargal 
Obashma Sbahl 
Chbut Pdn (eame 
os Ohitha Pdnl) 

Chibdl JW 

CbinAb River 


II. 


T 
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ChinAni 

Cbitha PAnl 


DacbhinpArA 

DAogAl 

DbanaAl 

D6da 

BAdgangA 

aJjJ 

Fi'rAapAr 

Parhat Bakbah 
Garden (tame at 
(he ShAlmAr) 


G'lpt »aJ3lS 

Gblabarg Hilla (aome 
as GulAbgarb) 

Gratawat 

GngriBal 

GulAbgarb Hilla 

Gulmaig ..^,1? 

EAjan 

HakParbat 

Harmukb 

HAtU Band 

Hazrat Bal 

HlrapAr 

Hundi Bal 

JiAafc 

lalAmAbAd 


JaibrAr 

Jahub^ 



EabAta 

ICijNig 



Kamliwan 
Kang Karfwa 
(mme at ZafrAn 
KarAwa) 

Kart 

Katba Ku] 

Khagan 
Khana Bal 
KbAnpdr 
Kirancfaf 
Kiabtwir 
K5niar NAg 


SiUjS 


jljSiS 


Kbnaaran KAthar^/^^^ 

! Kontiun Ux 

{ KothAr 'iJx 

I 

KrAlaSangar 

KAnda Bal Jf&Jj/ 


LadAkb i|jJ 

Ladka DhAr ^jJ 

La‘l KbAn’a Kilbih ^ ,y. U 

ST 

Undar 

LAkhbawan 

Lnndrf (tame at Under) 

Lunkbt Mountain ojjSCJ 

I/AparLAman -•JjJ 


MahA Paaa 
ManalgAf 
MAnaa Bal 
ManohbalAnA 
Mancbbul (lama at 
HancbbaknA) 
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M&u Talio 
M&rtand 
Matan 

Mfr ^ 

Mix and Sir Mountain jxr^ 
MuLanp&r 
Nahari M4r 

Nanga Parbat 

Nan Sir Range JX“id 

Naru Canal ^ 

Nagim BAgb 

Nau Nagar Kar^wa 

Nausbahra A 

Nisbat Bagb 

Ndr Cbamba Cascade 


PMsbah Bigb 
P&ndr^ntban 
Pandun (same as 
Martand) 

Pilngi 
Panpdr 
Pantari Peak 
Pari Mahal 
Par6t 
Patan 

Pir Pants&l Range 
PbebiAni (same as 
P&shan) 

Pbsbkac 

Prdntsh (same as 
Punchb) 

Punchb 

Pushan 

B&iauri 


^IjaLs.jIj 

, cjSi 

iij^A 


Riimban cjirb 

R&mpdr Buud^la AiJoj 
Rirnsd 

Ratan Pantslil 
Ratan Pir 
Rimbi&ra 


JA'^ 

,41*-. 

Ji— 


SaifapuT 
Sam&ni 
Sambal 
Sar4i Sayyid- 
ihkA 

Sarpa Sangar Peak 
Seojadar 
Sejaha 
Sbadipur 

Sbabab&d jIiTaU. 

Sbakaru’ddin 

Sb41m&r Gardens ^U)U< 

Sbankaricb&r (same yl^l ^jJ6t 
as the Takht-i- 
Sulaimin) 

Sbergarbi 
Sbupin 
Skardd 
Somban and 
Gdmban Hills 

Sdnamarg tiSy^'dy-- 

86pfir 

Srinagar _j-. 

Sringabal Mountain 
Sbdb Mahid^ 

Sundar Tab <^yJkt— 

Sdngalban 
Sdngalwan (same as 
Sungalban) 


1 Takbt-i-Sulaimin ,^UpL*>*.ic 
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Thatha Etitf 

!n»m (foiM M Thun^) ^ 
Thunni U(J 


UdhamplSr 
ITdsiaT Ear^wa 
Ular Diatriet 

TTlar Lake {tame at Walar) 
Ular Dal {tame at \S J «l 
Lake) 


Vijlibah&ru {tame at 
BijbiMra) 

yitaeti ffiTer(i&««anie 
at the JbAam) 


Walar Lake 
WAntlpAr 
Wardwan 
Waetarwan Hill 
WAtWndar 






V^m&g 

y^shd 


Za'frin Ear^wa 
Z^banwan 



GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 


A. 

Abk&ri, exdue, 39 

Achni, aa appraisemeDt of a crop for 
land menue parposea in Hydera¬ 
bad. 87 

'Ad^lat MDr(ifa^ 255 
'Addiafc Dlwdni Butorg, 255 
Agar Firdiit ba rith-i tamin att, lianin 
out, tt kamin a$t, 6 hamia a«(. 
If there be a Paradise on the face 
of the earth, it is here, and it it 
here, and it is here, ii, 59 
Akhhdr-navii^ newswriter, ii, 77 
Amin, in Hyderabad, supervieor of re¬ 
venue collection, 3d ; a district 
inspector of police, 25, 233 
Amir, a noble, 100, 101, 102 
Amir Kabir, the Great Noble, a title of 
the premier noble of Hyderabad. 
See Shamaa'l-Umard, 7, 63; ex¬ 
plained, xxiii. 

Amjad, the depoty-masterof a Boddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 
Anlmt, an irrigation dam, 234 note, 254 
A nnaikijXtu, See Anicut. 

’Aranth Jdh, tbe Ariatotle of the World, 
a title, 37, 58, 61 
Arkdn, plu. of ruiln ($. v.) 

Aaaf Jdh, tbe Asaf of the World, a title 
of the first Nizdm, 54 
'Aeal, a pure Arab in Hyderabad, 22 
Asgbar Jang, tbe lesser iu war, a title, 
226 

A»u/ra, a demigod, a clan of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
'Alar, ascent, “otto of rusee,” 86, 233 
Avaidra, a form of supposed incarnation 
in Himdlayan Buddhism, li, 172, 
176, 177, 197 

Avatdri, adjective from avatdra {q. v-), 
li, 173, 215 

A wal, first, 34; name of a malarial fever 
in N6p(il, ii, 228 


Aval achchd thd, db bhi achhd hai. 
Muhahbat Ji mdbain hat do Sarkdr. 
It w as good from the first, and it is 
good now. There is friendship be¬ 
tween the two Governments, 92 
Azimu'l Umari, the highest of the 
nobles, a title, 37, 58, 61, 101 


B. 

Bahdl, the acacia Amhieo, 214 
Bdgk, a garden, 289, 291, 309 ; ii, 6, 
66, 57, 68, 73, 177 the Garden, 
an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Bdgkbaeha, tiger cob, a kind of cannon 
in Kashmir, 303 

Bdghchalni rupees, rupees current at 
the Garden. See Bfigh, 147 
Bafaddur, brave, a Mhhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiu. 

Bahrdmu’ddMula, the Mnrs of the State, 
a title, 175 

Baht, a bnrue in Kashmir, 295 
Bajra. See Dorje. 

BandiikX nhiJedrl, a shooting punt in 
Kashmir, 295 

Bangala, a kind of sedan in Kashmir, 
li, 102. 134, 135 
Bangla, a boat in Kashmir, 21)5 
Banyan, the Jicue Indua, 280 ; ii, iOl 
BdoU, a well or reservoir of water, 223; 

li,, 5, 6, 88, 89, 90, 133 
BdrddaH, a summer-house, 229; ii, 58, 
93, 117 

Barak Jang, Star of War, a title 

of an AnWJtmdd&r, 23 
Bdrgir, a trooper in a >t''aAddri corps. 
Barkanddz, an unatiacbed soldier in 
Hyderabad, 24 
Basbiru'ddau a, 178 


U 
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JJatdoH, ft ftyitfm of Und revenno ]wtd 
in ki&d, hf which tho teoftnt giTec 
ftp ft thftra of hit crop on «ppniBe- 
ment, 188 note 

£dzdr, ft iftftrket or place of hosine s, 
141, 142, 144, 182, 208; ii. 7, 
89,134 

£er, the tyziphutjt^nha, 280 
Bhang,VI exciswbledrug produced from 
hemp in Rjderabad, 89 ; the eanna* 
hie Indiea, ii, 18 
Bidr, Me Vihdra, ii, 237 
Bin, eon of, 226 

Bi’smi'liab (in the name of Qod), ft 
iMu'tiftmmftdftn ceremony, 164 note 
Bi'emi^UahVrrakindntrrahim., in the 
name of God the mereifol and com- 
pauionate, 164 note 

B(>dhibaUra, in Himdlayan Baddbiam, 
the eon of a Buddha, n, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 206, 209, 248, 244 
Butehikan, ioonoelait, ii, 39 


C. 

Chait, ft Buddhist mortuary shrine, 
ii, 174, 206, 210 
Chaitga, See Chait, 

Chdk^r, a boat in Eaihair, 296 ; ii, 
114,116,120 

ChaUed, upland ground in Hyderabad, 
211 

Chaman, a tray of fmit or flowers, 222 
Chaudhari, rural magnate in Kashmir, 
ii, 32 

Chauki, a poiide post in Hyderabad, 25 ; 

ft poatfti station in Jammdn, ii, 104 
Ckdiit (Turkisb), a petty officer of the 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 28,168 
Ckhdkhor, ft Buddhist prayer cylioder, 
ii, 178 

Chhdtd, small, lesser, 165 
Ohkiten. See Chait. 

Chihla, forty; • ceremony at Hydera¬ 
bad, 202 

Chikd, ft rope ssqpeasioB bridge in Kash¬ 
mir, 296,297 ; u, 83, 107 
Chilf the jnniis 280 

Chin Kftiieh Khdn, Lord of the frowning 
brow, ft title of the flrst Nizdm, 58 
Ckir, the pinui longifolia, ii, 8, 4, 89 
Chifdgh, lamp, ii, 118 
Chobewi, beating with stieki to keep 
ft crowd bftek, 92 

Chobdr Ifiodr, Pour Minsrets, name of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 84 


Chundr, ft plane tree, 287 
Chah mat, nahin to hdlenoe, don't 
touch it, or be will snap, 119 


D. 

Daftar, a rerenoe department in Hy- 
denthad, 36, 37, 120 
Daflar-i'Mardthwtirl, the department for 
coilectina the tevenues of Mantth* 
wdri in Hyderibad, 36 
Battsr-i Telingiinn, the department for 
collecting the revenues of Telin^ua 
in Hy*erabad, 36 

Daftarddr, a supreme revenue official at 
Hyderabad, 10, 16, 36, 120 
Baftartodld. Sec Daftarddr. 

Daitya, a demigod ; a claes of mortals 
in Hiniilnyan BiuMhism, il, 171 
Dakhan, The ^uth, 68 
Dkman i Roh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 
Dangd, a riot to enforce payment to 
troo;» at Hyderabad, 16 
Barbdr, a Stato Council, 3: public 
aadt«>nce with the sovereign, 43, 75, 
81, 91, 92, 93, 261, 263, 265, with 
the Viceroy of Indi-*, ii, 143: a 
eentrei square in a Nepdli town, 
ii, 285, 236, 237 

Darbdr-room at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience. 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiti. 

Bdra'l-Ktlzi, the Kdsf’s Court in Hyder¬ 
abad City. 29 
Deccan. See Dakhan. 

Deoildr, a ceuar in the Hioidlayu, 281 
Diehmnkh, a runl magnate and collec¬ 
tor of revenue in Hyderabad, 86, 
38, 69, 146,161, 230, 238 
Dithjidndija, a sup^'Hor accountant and 
keeper of inr^ revenue records in 
Hydembiid. 86, 38, 69, 238 
Biehpati, IochI funds lu Hyderabad, 30, 
286, 295 

Diva, a go^l; a class of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Dhydna, m^itation, ii, 170 
Dilbu, a Bnddbiht prayer bell, 487 
Dlwdo, In Hyilernbad, tho Minister, 8, 
43, 68. 287.—!«' Ka*binir, ihe 
Minister, 302, 309 no'e\ ii, 4*^, 
68, 92. 100, 102, 123, 135, 137, 
138, 144; s high officuil, ii, 2, 4. 
6, 7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 62, 66, 73, 
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92, 95, 185; laperinteodeot of 
sbawlt, 800.—In a Minis* 

ter, it. 164, 178 

Divdni, office of divdn, 8; in Hyder* 
abad, the dfil jnriedtetion of the 
Minuter, 8, 167, 181, 206. 216, 
217, 286, 240.—Troops, at Hyder- 
ni^d, those under the Minister, 
115.—Territories, in Hyderabad, 
those directly administered by the 
Minister, 85 

Diwdnl ’Addlat, a 0ml Court in Hyder¬ 
abad City. 28; Bosnrg, tbe senior 
Civil Court. 29; Khurd, the junior 
Civil Court, 29 

Dlvdoship, office of Minister, ii, 101 

Domani. Bee Mendmg. 

Dorje, a " tbnnderboU among the 
Buddhists, ii, 173, 212 

Dorje lopen^ the master of a Buddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 
second, 34 

ihtn, a fist valley in Kashmir, 279 ; 
BubmoDtane lowlaodi in Nepdl, ii, 
224 

Dtlnga, a boat in Kashmir, 295 

a Buddhist relic-holder or 
tope, ii, 174 


F. 

Fakir, a religionist fanatic, 72, 78, 89, 
90,164 ; ii, 0, 17, 24, 26, 27 
Fatva, a decree or opinion passed by 
tbe Kiizi (i Hyderabad in eases of 
murder before sentence could be 
passed, 29 

Faujddri, criminal jurisdiction, 215; 
—patdl. a rural police officer iu Hy¬ 
derabad, 36 

Faajddri ’Addlat, the Criminal Court of 
Hyderabad City, 29, 99 
Ft mubain Itar do Sarkdr, between each 
of the two Governments, 73 
Firuz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 
54 


G. 

frock, a lime found in Kashmir, ii, 67, 
68 

Gandaniobl. a foreman of shawl weavers 
in Kashmir, 299 


Qwfd, an exoiseabledrug produced from 
hemp in Hyderalmd, 89 
Chdun, a Bnddhist monk, ii, 173 
QAong, a chief monk in a Galnkpa 
monastery, ii, 178.—In Sikkim, a 
monk, ii, 178, 216 

Ghitib Jang, Triumphant in War, a 
title of an Arab Jama'ddr, 28 
Qkdt, a rimside tttk, 288 
Ghdziu’ddin Kbdn, Champion Lord of 
the Faith, a title, 54 
Oompa. a Buddhist monastery, ii, 175, 
176.—In Sikkim,a Bnddhistcbapel, 
u, 204, 205. 217 

G6tra^ a anh^ivUion of a Hindu tribe or 
cute, ii 280 

<?rantk, tbe Sikh Beriptures, ii, 86 


a 

Habssfai, an African Muhammadan in 
Hyderabad, properly an Abyssiniao, 
6 

£taidardb4d, tbe City of the Idon, i. ., 
of ’AH, 70 

Hakikat, in reality, 265 
Edlisikka rupee, a special coinage at 
Hyderab^, 17, 40 
Halysicca. See SdlUikka. 
ffamdm, a hot bath, ii. 39.—In Kashmir, 
an apart.Dent heated by warm water, 
ii, 96, 97 

ffdnji, boatman in Kuhmir, 275 
Hubmat Jang, Magnificent in War, a 
title, 63 

Bavdlddr, a petty police and revenue 
official in Hyderabad, 24 
Uikmat ’amo/i, judmions management, 
87 

H6 iaktd, it is possible, 221 
Hi%, an umbrella and pinnacle of a 
pagoda in Burma, ii, 208, 209 
Jfujra, a private chamber, 232 
Hukka, a pipe, ii, 27 
Hand, (?) the chicorium tntyfitu, ii, 
Hyderabad. See Haidardbdd. 


I. 

Ijdnaddr, an excise farmer in Hydera¬ 
bad, 39 

*Ildka, a territorial jarisdioHon, 68 ; 
ii, 2 

In he auldd men le hai He is among 
their descendants, 258 

U 2 
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j. 

Jiglr, » fco^ 7, SS, S4, S7, 43, 68, 69, 
108, 109, 146,160, 161, 166, }67, 
176, 182, 210, 222, 228, 226, 236, 
260 ,, 

JtfginSti aeirole of Jdgtrt (g. «.) roood 
HjderiUd belwgi&g to tlio 
nUtif «■ of tbe Nliiin, 7 
/datrddr, tbe bolder o^A feof in Hjr- 
dcnbnd. 24, 89, ld5, 167, 210, 
217, 228. 226, 227, 264, 258, 280 
Jdb, tbe Worid, a title In Hyderabad, 
znil 

Jama’dir, a loeal magoaie, 223.~In 
Hyderabad, a feodai oommander of 
troopa, 21, 23, 182. 188,186, 168, 
184, 196, 202, 288, 260, 261.— 
Id Saghmir, a gaperior menial aer* 
vaat, ii, 27,126 

Jambtr, a dagger osed by drabs of 
Hyderabad 22 

JamVyatt a small detached body of 
troopa in Hyderabad, 24 
Jang, War, a Utie at Hyderabad, zziii. 
Jarida, alone, priyately, 281 
Jauk (Torkiah), a detacbmont of police 
in Bydentwd, 26 

Jkdnpdnt a aedas, ii. 83, 102, 103, 108 
jkdldy a rope soapeniion bridge in 
Kashmir, 296. 297 
/ildna, wisdom, ii, 170 


E. 

Kaehd (lit. nnripe), 8an>diiel bripks, 
ii, 2. 

JTadaf, bridges in Ka^toir, peculiar 
wooden, 290,296; rough timber, 
296; of stone on the Srinagar 
eanala, 290 

jradtai, ol4 former, 262 

Eamkdmn'ddaala, ^nee of tbe State, a 
title. SeoGbdiibJang, 28 

Kdnal a plank bridge in Easbmfr, 
297 

Kandf, the Edging. See l)dman-i-E6b, 
278 

Ediiiiyar, a portable bruier in Eubmlr, 
276 

JTdagrt, il, 97. Bee Jtdiipar. 

Xdr^, a eiTil ofieial, tl, 67, 80 

XafdiM, an upland platoaa In Kaib* 
mir,S84,2a6; U, 41, 43, 50, 78 


KdrlsAdnddTf n maunfaetunr of abawla 
in Kaabmir, 299 

Xardr, 100 Idkkt (q, v.) tea miU 
liims. 

KarOrgiri, octroi dues in Hyderabad, 88 
Xaitf, an agreemeot for tbe payment of 
landrerennain Hyderab^, 38,142, 
280. See pattd. 

Kavindma^ an agreement, 126 
Edsi, tbe eiTil judge of a town, 63.—In 
Hyderabad, aMnbammadan judge 
of criiuinal and customary law.—In 
Sikkim, U, 164, 166, 214 
Khairkhwihh^iAtibdj $xi undoubted 
well>wiidrer, 266 

Ebaira’nniisil, comely among women, a 
title, 119; see Mibra'nniisd 
Ebdo, Loid, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xiiii. 

Khar, jungle grass in Kashmir, 278 
KkaHta, a letter, 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
217 

Kkaru, tbo pierorhy*a iurrooa, ii, 56 
Kh6ld, lowlying land in N4p4t, ii, 227 
Kkdeh, a ba^e in Eesbmir, 295 
Kimiagar, an alcbemitt, 188 
Kitdbvfdld, a sbortband writer of shawl- 
weavers in Kashmir, 299 
K6thi, tbe Eesidency of Hyderabad, 
87 

K6thi ki taldk, tbe advice of the Be- 
sidenoy, 87 

Kdtwdl, a chief of urban police, 24, 
206: ii, 77 

KdtvxUi, a police station, 141; police 
affairs, 84 

Kotwdli ’Add'at, tbe police court of Hy- 
dcraltad City, 29 

Kvlri, a Q6rkhd weapon, ii, 238 
Kul, an irrigation channel in tbe Himd- 
layas, ii, 10 


L 

Lddarur, a BoddhUt monk’s house, ii, 
174 

LdJch, a bendred tbourand, 7, 9. 20, 89, 
108, 117, 129, 130, 136, 228; ii, 
63, 122, 266 

Ldma, a Buddbiit priest^ ii. 172, 216 ; 
In Sikkim, a monk, ii, 173; among 
the Oalukpan, a chief monk, ii, 173 
Laah, an island, ii, 120 
Xcnndo, a boat In Kashmir, 295 
IM, a 'god in Himd'aysn Bnddbtsm, 
ii,206 
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lAdihttng, » Bvddh!it tenple, U, l7i 

SMUnewiia 

tiToopt b tba anny of tiio 
oifaniiod on tiie Earopean 
BiodoI» 19, 229 

a pUoe, ia 8ikkim» ti, 212 note 
£iii^ Hbda j^lio emblom, 298; 
ii, 86, 244 

LiH, a family in Eubmir, ti, 84 
LSkitvar*, eeloitia), ii, 171 
[Atfn’B&iiid, olojant among women, a 
title, 119 


H. 

Madtaua, a eobool, 198 
MaKCjddhwtjd, independent lovereign, 
ii, 260 

Uabkama-i-EotwiU, the police depirt- 
nmnt of Htderabad^ 26 
Mabkama-i-Saddnit, a oonrt for the 
reliaiou endowment! and oharitiee 
in Hyderabad, 29 

Mahkama'i'&dr, tbe Gentral Coart of 
Appeal of Hydera^, 29 
Habkaoii'i-KotwAH Ber6n*i«BaldA, So- 
barban Police Department of By> 
derabad, 26 

Mahwd, an ezcieeabie liqvor in Hydera¬ 
bad, S9 

MajIU. See Majlii-i-bUigaEdri 
llajlie-i-M&igosAri, Bevenae Adminietra- 
tion Board of Hyderabad, 26, 34, 
88, 99, 166, 197, 200, 218, 221, 
227, 289 

MajlU-i-Mardfa^ theSapreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 80 

Afdfpuxtiri, land revenoe, 86; rerenne 
affairs, 84 

Mandal, a Tillage heidman in Ddrjfling, 
ii, 197 

Mamdir’V^itKa, iconoclast, ii, 89 
Manx. See Mmdo*g 
Jifantabddr^ a retpiner ranbiog as a 
soldier in tbe army of the NizAm, 
19, 109, 146, 178, 281, 234 
iffanttiAyo, man as a class of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Jfafv, a meadow, in Kashmir, i4 70,71, 
78 

MdH, submontane lowlands in N4pi!, 
ii, 224 

itfdrHdr, serpent-eater, the name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

iforwt, beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 


MArwdrf, a aatiTe ef MArwdr; a eiam 
ef banker at Hydendwd, ^ 
ifaiUffr, mnoh obliged, 220 
Matt elephant, a rottiog elephant, 118 
note 

MavlaH, a Mahammadan judge in 
Hyderabad, 81. 82, 87, 94. 109, 
127,129, ISO, 280,253, 266, 261. 
MawaUad, an Arab half-breed ia Hy¬ 
derabad, 22, 28. 116, 186, 187, 
287 

Mendonff, a holy dyke of inscribed 
stones in tbe HbuUayss, ii, 124, 
198, 208, 207, 211,217, 218 
Uihra’nnissAiBeioTed of women, afemale 
title, 62,119 

IClr, noble, a Mnhammadan Utle (d 
nobili^, xsdi. 

Mir *ddtl, adistrio^ judge in Hyderabad, 
28 

Mir 'Alam, the Noblest of tiie World, a 
title, 68; explanation of, xxiu. 

Mir Munsbi, a chief ?omacn1ar aeere- 
tary, 91, 119, 189, 232. 239 
ifirsd, ^8 younger son of a Mnhammadan 
in tbe Himdlayu, ii, 13 
jfiydn, the heir api»rent of KMhmir, 
ii, 101, 135 

Mab&rizu’ddaula, Eero of tbe State, a 
title, 67 

Mudaliyar, a Madiiii gentleman, a 
banker, 141,146,160 
MughalAf, tbe Boyal or Palace party at 
Hyderabad, 76, 186, 197, 200, 
262; a native name for the NisAm’s 
dominioPB, 6 

Maharrxr. 8w Pdndya, 86 
dfuAtomtm, a district luperintendut of 
police in Hyderabad, 26, 289 
Mahtemim-i-Kbtwdli, district anperin- 
tendent of police at Hyderabad, 
236 

Mukaddam, a Tillage headman in Kash¬ 
mir, ii, 32 

Makaddam Jang, Leader in war, a title, 
172, 260 

Mnkaramn'ddanla, Honoured In the State, 
a title, 78 

MokhtdniU'Mnlk, the most Excellent in 
the Country, a title of the SAldr 
Jang, 60 

Mnlk, tbe Country, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

MuUa, a Muhammadan priest, ii, 86 
Muf^ib thd, it was proper, 76 
Munevdr, an hereditaiy rural chief of 
police in the Telinjpina ^Tition of 
Hydenbad, 26, 88 
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]Caointl-Ktilk,8pleDdoiirof the Gomtry, 
e title, 6& 

Muwiki^ awrlter, KoreteiT, 119; U* 27, 


P. 


a diesrict judge in Hyderabad, 

28 

Mvataxi&^u’ddaiila, Orderer of the State, 
a title, 6S 

JCntehavrar Jang, Violent Ui War,a title, 
167 

ICn^tamidn’ddanla, Troated in the State, 
a title. 69 

MytJ^ a Bnddhiat hell, li, 205 


N. 

Aftch, a dance, 254; ii, 102, 117 
Aorft, a river, ii, 3 

mgy a snake, 283 \ in Kashmir, atan, 
pool, lake, 283 

Ndib, a dopnty, 82, 210, 222,228, 286, 
287, 289; an assistant, 801 
Namhdlf in Kashmir a swamp, ii, 74 
Ndraka, the damned, a class of mortals 
in Himalayan Boddhiso, ii, 171 
Ndsir Jang, Helper in War, a title, 54 
Jfaiuhat, drams of State, 169 
Nawdb, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

Nazar, a fee formerly paid on appoint¬ 
ment to a Hovernment offi^ in 
Hyderabad, 53; customary gift to 
a ruler, 802 

Nazardna, suceessioD duty paid by chiefs 
in Hyderabad, 40,105 
Adsim, chief judge of a Court in 
Hyderabad, 29, 99 

Ndzim Jong, Regulator of War, a title, 
172 

NiJcamma, useless, 126 
NiUfar, a lily; kamari, the nymphaa 
alba, ii, 55 ; sAamiAi, a species of 
nymphaa, ii, 56 

Nirrdna, absorption into the divine 
essence in Buddbism, ii, 171 
Kizdmet, a Court soldier in Hyderabad, 
24; a police force in Hyderabad, 25 
Kixhmu’l-Mn)k, Soldier of tiie StMe, the 
full title of the HUdm 


0. 

Ori mottf potiiu, hunt Oh, the jewel 
in the lotus, amen 1 ii| 198 


Pddahdhf 'Addlat, a Special Court in 
Hyderabad Ci^ for the trial ot 
Arabs, 28 

Pdgib, the Bodyguard of the Hxsam, 7, 
19, 115, 165, 167, 214 
Pahdr, a bill; in Eai^mir the Middle 
Mountains, 278 
Pahdri, mountaineer, 274 
i’dfh betel, 86, 282 
Pdn nipdtif betel. See pdn, 91 
Panckdyat, a jury, 100 
PandU, a learned BindO, 284; aBrdb- 
man, 199; in Kashmir, 275; ii, 
118 

Pdndya, an heredifnry village acoount 
aod keeper of revenue records in 
Hyderabad, 86, 280 

Fdrbatid, a mountaineer; in Nepal a 
particular tribe, U, 229 
Pargana, a district in Kashmir, li, 
64 ^ .. 

Parinda, a boat in Kashmir, 295; n, 
43, 116, lie, 120 

Pibncdnagit permission, consent, 268 
Patkm, wool of the shawl-goats of Kash¬ 
mir, 800 

Paihfnina, a cloth in Kashmir, 299 
PalU, an hereditary village headm^ 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 88,141, 161, 280 
Paita, an agricdtnra! lease. See haul, 
1^2 

Paltd, homespun sloth, 801; ii, 26, 32 
Pf^odri, see pdridya, 86, 38 
P^sbkdr, the deputy minister of Hydera¬ 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 

Pithkazh, tribute, 40 
Pkaladd, the pinut eteeUa, ii, 17 
Pkdlzd, a fruit, the Indian hazel, 80 noU 
PJUran, the clrak of the Kashmiris, 
276 

Pibfa, an insect in Sikkim, ii, 208 
Pipal, the /cm rzliguna, IcSO 
Pfr, a sunt, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham¬ 
madan, 283.—A pass, in Kashmir, 


Pbnkar, a heron in Kashmir 
Pdzhida, bidden, secret, 180 
Prdto, goblins, a class of mortals in 
Htmdlayan Boddhisa, ii, 171 
Pundi, pulse, in Hyd«abid, 211 
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&. 

RafitgoTf ft fine-drawwht KMbmlr, 299 
Rii Ujin, Chief of the Noblei, a Hindu 
ti^ in Hyderabad} 86 

an hereditary eultiTator in 
Hyderabad holding land dir^t from 
the Crown, 36 

JZd'i^dhMtri, a eyatem of land tenure in 
Hyderabad, 86 
Sdjt rule» kingdom, 305 
Bdjd, title of a Hindu Prince, 806; of 
a Mobaroroadan Prince io the tiimd- 
layas, 306, SO? 

Sdjaiaranginit a chronicle of Kaibmlr, 
807 

Jldoni, a biuttion, ii, 4 
Baabida’dddola, Guide cf the State, a 
title, 239 

Mi'diat $adhdre higdrt, whether 
the Kingdom goes well or ill, 163 
Bohdla, Mohammsdaii adventurer in the 
army of the Nizitn, 19 
Ruhn^ a member of the Uajlis-i-Mdlgu* 
zdr! at HjderalMd, 34 
Enknu’ddaula, Pillar of the State, a 
title, 262 

EOmf, an Aaiatic foreigner in the Nizdm’a 
army, properly a Turk, 24 
Rutiim (dues), the royalty on tbe land 
revfnne payaide to Zamlnddra in 
Hyderabad, 37 

Ryot, Bee Jla iyat^ 38, 41, 153, 218, 
227, 230, 285 

Eyotwdrf, see^a’tyafvdri:—in Hdrjiling, 
ii, 197 


S. 

B&bit Jang, Perfrat in \?ar, a title, 63 

Sddabaft clothworker in Kaabmlr, 299 

Saddrat, tbe Department of Civil Justice 
in Hyder«>ba'), 27 

Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Eydentlad, 
27 

Sadr SadOr, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Ta’lukddr, a Commissioner of 
Revenue in Hyderabad, 34, 200, 
207, 217, 221, 231, 232 

SdMi’i’bastkhai, tbe Secretary to tbe 
Hajiia-i'Mdlguadri at Hyderabad 
({.».), 34 

Sekit, tbe vpper clen of Himdlijen 
Unbammadani, 274 


SdAfikor, bankor, 167, 281 
Saifu'ddauli^ Sword d State, a title 
of tbe Arab Jama’ddr ’Abda’Qili 
6m *A1], 23 

Saitf custom duUee, 88 

an impute aubcarbonate of soda, 
800 

Sakti, tbe wife of a Buddha in Himd< 
layau Buddhism, ii, 171, 175, 205 
248 

5(ii, tbe Shorta robutta, ii, 194, 218, 
224, 225 

Sdlar Jang, Leader in War, the title of 
the Great Minister of Hyderabad, 
59 

Samddk, a Hiodt tomb, ii, 10 
Sams&inu’ddauia, Strong Sword of tbe 
State, a title, 99 

San, kibiacut cannabinua, a hempen 
rope, ii, 84 

Sanghd, a rough timber bridge in tbe 
ojliiu&layas, 296 
Saniydai, a Hindb ascetir, ii, 10 
Sar, a lake, 283 

Sarui, a public ion, 224.—In Kashmir, 
a ruined inn of tbe Mugfaais, ii, 3, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
27, 26, 29, 32, 93 
Sarai iree. See Sard, ii, 131, 132 
Sarbaata, Unde farmed out to ^minddrs 
in Hydtiabad, 37 

Sarf-i'Kbds; ta’lulxt, a district in Byder* 
abad under the direct luanagement 
of the Crown, 7, 20, 211.—Troops, 
ibeCrowntioo{»of Hyderabad, 
115, 222, 239, 259 

SariditadiXH, office of the cleik of the 
court, 238 note, 239 
Sarlede, a lormer superior adisiDistratiTe 
district of Hyderabad, 82; tbe 
Government, 86 

Sarpitdi, a turban ornament, 43, 81 
Sttru, the abiet Smithiana, ii, 107, 131 
Satdnd, to worry, 164 
Suulat Jang, Honored in war, a title, 
222 

Sawdr, a trooper occupying in Hydera* 
bad in feudal relatiou to bis com* 
mander, 21, 68, 223 
Sgyyid, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 53 \ ii, 32,75 note, 123 
Secunderabad. See Sikandaidbdd 
Sepoy, a native soldier, ii, 67. See 
Stpdhi 

Shalbdf, a sfaawLweaver in Kashmir, 
299 

Bbamsbdr Jang, tbe Sword of war, a 
Utle, 226 
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81uunm1-tlB«rl^ the Sm d KoUei, 
ft title of the imnior soUo 
HjdorftbftH. tiM AaIt Xibfr, 7> 
69, 68,101 
Ska^tA%^ ft deTil, 104 
Shithacikn-t lioo enh, t kind of ofto&OB In 
Et4bDlr, 308 

Ailvtrt. ft bo»t in Kftifainir, 205 
iSAitAdm, the Indiftn rooowood, 214 
Bijjftdftbyiin, controller of % Mnhim* 
mftdftn religiooi endoviDeDt^ 285 
note 

Sikftodtrdbdd, tbo of Sikft&dftr, 
80 

SOcrd, the tover of ft Hinda temple, 
ii, 45,47,161 

B^ahddTssi armtper, is officer of nfttWe 
caTft'ry vbo ovoi the bonce of Ue 
teooperr, 148 

8iilahdd.r\. See SHahdw 
Singhdra, tbe voter oftltrop, tm/pa M- 
tpiuon, 287 ; ii, 66, 64,120,140 
SipoAi, a iiftiiye eoldier. ii, 67 

tbe DtiVkrgia lieioo, ii, 4,225 
/Sopum, tbiid, 84 
AdM. See Dungten 
StMohf ft goTTinment or eieil diTiaion of 
Hjderftbft<i, 81, 86. Bee <Sil&aAddr 
Sibakddr^ fortuerly the gOTemor of ft 
tfibaA, 53 

Siig^r raptea, en old coinage in H^den* 
bad, 40 

Boltini ’Addiftt, ft Criminal Conrt in 
Hyderftl»d City, 28 
^ttnd'rae, clear eopd rarnidi, 800, 801 
Suray a god, a clau of mortala in Bimd* 
iayan Baddbism, ii, 171 
Bon(jn'!‘Malk, Sun of tbe Connby, ft 
dtle, 28, 69 


T. 

Tddi, palm toddy, an cxdecftbie liqnor 
in Hyderabad, 89 

Tahnijftt Tdn’ddanla, Happy Friend of 
tbe State, a litle, 217 
TaK*U, a fiecal anb-dieinmt of dUtriet in 
Hyderabad, 84,162 

Tahillidr, tbe head of a tahiU in 
Hyderabad, 84, 101, 286; ii, 129, 
197; anlHJolleotor of land re^ne 
in Bdrjiling, it, 180 
Tdtdo, ft reeerroir, 405 
Ta’ftub, an adminiftratire diatrict in 
Hyderabad, 7,28, 82,88,362,211, 
237, 239 


Tidhtkddr, a diitriot officer in Hyden- 
bed, 82. 88, 84, 89, 68, 88, 100, 
105, 107, 188,189, 161, 172, 175, 
188, 186, 194, 197, 210, 214, 217, 
221, 224, 280, 285, 287, 288, 289, 
242, 248, 269 

TidUMdr amU, tbe ebief officer d a 
diatrict, 84, 236, 288, 289 
Ta,Hukddr dopvm, the aecond ta^ukdart 
ie.,chief aaeiatant to tbe talvkdar 
awd, 84, 161, 286, 239 
Ta*UiJcddr aoyHia, the third ta'hkddrt 
i.e,, tbe junior aa^istant to tbe 
ta^luhddr aval, 84, 161 
Ta'lukddfit tbe office of taHukddf, 221 
Tangofi, a roogh wooden Ixid^ in 
Kaabmlr, 297 

Tank, an artificial reeerrw of water, .. 

218, 224, 280, 248; ii, 48, 91 
TankKwik, pay, 228 
Tankhvdk jdgir, 38, 228. See TonH- 
vdk ta’lvka. 

To/Kkhwdh ta'lvkctf a diatrict in Bydetn* 
bad wboae rerenoea are aaaignedte a 
commander d troope in lien d pay,20 
7ttfma, a female mdignant apirit in 
Himdlayan BaddbUm, ii, 210 
Tdf, an npUad platean in N4p4l, ii, 227 
Ta’afo, a model of the tomb of Haaan 
and Hoaaain, naed in the Unhatram 
faatival at Hyderabad, 122 note. 

T4gh Jang, the Sword of War, a title, 212 
Tkimddr, mral exeentite officer in 
Kaahmlr, ii, 27 

Thedkhang, a mortoary chamber in a 
Bnddhiet temple, ii, 174 
Tiryogga, brote«bnfta, a olaaa of mortaU 
in fiimilayan Boddhiun. ii, 171 
Tolf a aqnare d a N4pdli City, ii, 285 
Triratna, tbe Bnddhiet Trinity, U, 244 
TAn, the eedrtUt tooao, ii, 4,18, 88 


U. 

Umari, Noblea, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Cprigbt Hr. See pkeUadd, ii, 17 
Ifitdd, an overacer, 299 


V. 

Takil, an agent, go-baiween, 60, 61, 76, 
128, 189, 160,167, 188, 188, 208, 
217, 280. 281, 288, 846, 247, 258 
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ViMnt, k Bktldhikt niaiik>t«i 7 in K<pil, 
ii, 287 

Tikira'l-UmaMl, Uajeitr ol the Sobbe, 
k title, ii 


W. 

Wihid, oee, 92 

Wuir, k Minieter, ii, 76, 92; en ofSeikl 
o{ biiih rank in Katbtnir, ii, 89, 90, 
91, 93 


T. 

}'(i<iiiian, jaamine, ii, 117 
Yido, a goblin in Hirndtayan Bnddhuni, 
ii, 206 

ydiit, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 


Z. 

Za’frin, eaffton, ii, 42 

Zambira, little map, a kind of cannon 
in Kuhmir, 803 

Zaminddr, alocai magnate in Hyderabad, 
37, 89, 280, 236; in Kaabmir, a 
farmer, ii, 16, 22, 32 

ZUa, an adminiitntiTe diatrict in 
Hyderabad, 83, 166, 286, 238; ii, 
184 

Zita'lmdi, diatribntion of a oonntiy into 
dutricta, 33 

Zila’ddr, a chief police officer in Hyder¬ 
abad, 26, 81, 82, 89 

Zn'1-hiija, a Mnbammadan Innar month, 
116 




DIAKY OF A JOURNEY 


INTO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 


Betwbbk 8ih June and 8th Jult, 1859. 


ITINERARY PROM BHIMBAR. 


Wednesday, 8tli June 

Sardi Sayyidabad . 


15 

miles. 

Thnrsday, 9tb 


Nanshahra 


m 

» 

Priday, 10th 


Cbangas SarM 


13i 

»» 

Saturday, 11th 


Rajauri .... 


15 

tt 

Sunday, 12th 

)» 

halt .... 


— 


Monday, 13th 


Thunni .... 


14 

ft 

Tuesday, 14th 

if 

Bahrimgul 


10 

it 

Wednesday, 15th 

it 

Pdshidnd 


10 

tt 

Thursday, 16th 


Kr Pantsal Pass 


6 

tt 

Priday, 17th 

if 

'Aliabad Sai-ai 


5 

tt 

Saturday, 18th 

it 

Shdpen . ... 


20 

tt 

Sunday, 19 th 

ft 

Islamdbid 


20 

tt 

Monday, 20th 

if 

Martand (excursion) 



It 

Tuesday, 21st 

a 

WdntipUT (by boat) 


17 

if 

Wednesday, 22nd 

a 

Srinagar (by boat) . 


18 

ti 

Thursday, 23rd 

ft 

halt .... 


— 


Priday, 24th 

tt 

halt .... 


— 


Saturday, 25th 

ti 

halt .... 


— 


Sunday, 26th 

tt 

Mdnas Bal (by boat) 


12 

tt 

Monday, 27th 

tt 

Shakam'ddin’s Shrine (by boat) 15 

tt 

Tuesday, 28th 

a 

Gnlmarg (boat and road) 


31 

it 

Wednesday, 29th 

if 

halt .... 

. 

— 
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Tharsda;, 30ih Jane Srinagar riJPatan (boat & road) 32 miles. 

Friday, let July halt.— 

Saturday, 2nd „ Wantipfir (by boat) . .17 „ 

Sunday, 3rd „ Lukbban-an (boat and road) . 27 „ 

Monday 4th „ Mnuchhalana, m\ Banihdl Pass 27 „ 

Tuesday, 5th ., Bilant.33 „ 

Wednesday, 6th „ Udhampdr . . . . 33 „ 

Thursday, 7th „ Jammun.32 „ 

Friday. 8th „ Gnjriinwala . . . 64 „ 

The above itinerary differs from the usual one after the ’Ali4b4d 
Sarai, from which, to Srinagar, the ovdinary stages are—Hirapdr, 
12 miles; Shupen, 8; Biimu, 11; Srinagar, 18. The divergence 
was made by cutting across country from Shupen to Isl&mdbiid; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the usual ones. The 
return (onmey from Srinagar, the Biinihdl Pass, altogether 
differed from the route generally followed, which is this:— 
Islamiilaid to Shdhabdd, 13 miles; Verndg, 4; Banilml, 11; 
Bimsu, 12; Bamban, 7; Bilaut, 10; Landar, 8; Mir, 2; Kiranchi, 
13; Dhansal, 10; Nagrdtd, OJ-; Jammun, 13; Sialkot, 27. 

Wednesdat, Jme Wi, 1859.—Before dawn we ar¬ 
rived at Bhimbar just beyond the frontier of the Gujrat 
District, where we found tlie so-called “ bungalow ” to 
be a hachd building {i.e. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two very small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an earthen floor. It must have been hot and close 
in the day time. Our party consisted of myself, Colonel 
Errington of the 51st Light Infantry, Mrs. Errington, 
and Lieutenant Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with Diwan Thdkur 
Das and a posse comitatus. The Diwdn was the Mahani- 
jd’s chief official in the ChMl and Etijauri jurisdictions 
(ildkas), and was nearly related to His Highness's 
Minister Diwdn JwaM Sahdi. His home was at Wazir- 
abdd, where I once went over his garden. 
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The village of Bhimbar is a small one, containing 
about 100 houses, and there is nothing remarkable in 
the view from it, though one can see the peaks of the 
Addtak Bange, which we were soon to cross. Just 
after leaving the village we looked at the mins of an 
old imperial (inn), and then went on along the 
banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River), so well known after 
it enters the plains. As we advanced, the banks grew 
rocky with strong geological characteristics; but we soon 
left the main stream and followed a branch, along the 
banks of which there was a truely beautiful glen—rock, 
water, and the oleander all blended together, the olean¬ 
ders having something of the appearance of wild rhodo¬ 
dendrons with pink or white, but seldom red, flowers. 
The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 
many a sketch might have been taken. Passing up 
the glen we got to the ascent of the Adutak Range, 
which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road had been 
quite rideable, but here it became steep, stony, and 
troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 
found one or two houses, and the people very civil. At 
this point, the highest in the march, there was a per¬ 
ceptible difference of temperature, the height being re¬ 
corded as 3,500 feet and more. It commands a fine 
view of the plains of the Gujrat and Sialkot districts, 
and we could also see ahead the valley of Samani, in the 
midst of which our encampment was to be. Before we 
got there I observed the ch'ir fir {jpinus lonyifoUa), which 
is a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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o’clock we reached Sarai Sayyidabdd, our first halting 
place. 

The mrn! is an old Imperial strncture, very much 
dilapidated, the best part of which has been added to in 
a simple way so as to suit Europeans. There is a stream 
running by, over which there are the remains of a 
bridge. There is no village called Sayyidabad, that 
name having been given to the sarai by the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with the 
ckir fir. 

In the afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwiin to see the small cantonment, which the Mahii- 
nya kept up in the neighbourhood, and which was called 
after the name of the principal village, Eampiir Bnndela. 
This village is not a collection of houses at any one 
place, but consists of a number of dwellings scattered 
about the hills after the manner of hill villages. The 
cantonment was a small defensible enclosure, and had 
one or two companies of the Lachhman Eegimeut in it, 
which looked in fair order. Close to it we saw a garden 
stocked chiefly with iu/i trees {cedre/a iooua), mangoes, 
and a few simis {dtdhr jia sissoo). 

After this we went up to see the fort of Manalgui, 
about two miles oil". The ascent was up a hill covered 
with firs anil very troublesome. The fort, which was 
built of stone and mortar, had a ditch and a rdou! 
(bastion) protecting the principal wall, and at cacli 
comer a little tower, built apparently more for observa¬ 
tion than defence, from the top of which there is an 
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extensive view of the plains, Sinlkot, Jammun, Gujrat, 
and even Jh^lam being visible, but that evening the 
atmosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, had towers. 
Inside there was a bdoli (reservoir), said to contain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we saw 
it, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another baoU outside. There were in the place two 
brass six-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen, who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of in¬ 
fantry. It was built by Raja Dhynn Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibal. 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com¬ 
manded by at least two neighbouring points; but on 
the other hand any such points must be very difficult 
of access to an enemy, and the outside baoll is fullv 
commanded from the walls, which are loojdioled for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirtv- 
threc such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Returning home ive passed by a natural lank near the 
top of the hill, surrounded by immense over-shadowing 
trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 
white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 
and as we passed the moon was just l ising and tlie 
torches were being lighted. We reached the saraV about 
ten o’clock. 

On this march the climate is nearly as hot as that of 
the pl.ains. 

InuRSDAi, June Qlh, — Early in the morning we 
marched forNaushahra, passing through the remains of 
another Imperial sardl The road led, after we crossed 
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the valley, through a rocky glen, in which were the 
remains of an old Mughal hunting-box. It was well 
wooded with lirs, palms, and occasionally pomegranates 
with deep yellow flowers. Then we got into a rice¬ 
growing valley which must be very feverish, crossing 
which we had to surmount a fine ridge. The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stiff, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. At the top there was 
a fountain and a fakir's hut. From here we looked over 
the Naushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see the fortress of Mangal D6o, of which 
I had often heard before as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, in the brief campaign of 
March,l 885,when the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the British Government would not 
interfere, marched troops into various parts of Chibal, 
and conquered and occupied that territory. I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence, while its master, 
Jawahir Singh, was idling his time away at Lahore, hoping 
in vain for the interference of the British Government. 

The descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very steep, and just before we reached 
Naushahra we had to cross the (Minawar) Tavi. We 
put up in a large garden with a small house in tlie 
centre, called the Bfioll Bagh, because it contains a bdoU 
of some antiquity, built of stone and very picturesque. 
I took a sketch of it. The stone work was covered with 
sprigs and sprouts and weeds in rich confusion, and from 
between the crevices were three or four bunches of 
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hanging, or rather weeping, grass, which drooped down 
over the arches very prettily. 

In the afternoon our whole party went, accompanied 
by the Diwan, to view Naushahra. Outside it we were 
received by about 200 Infantry of the Chand and 
Lachhman Eegiments, who looked clean and well, and 
moved as if they had been well drilled. I liked the look 
of their commandant, and they were, I was told, chiefly 
Hill Eajpitts. After this we entered the old Imperial 
sari'i, an imposing structure finely situated over the 
Tavi. There are two enclosures in it, in one of 
which the Diwiiii held his Court, as the civil head 
quarters of the neighbouring districts were here. In 
one corner tower there is a small house, then occupied 
by the Diwan, built by Jawahir Singh, with a little 
balcony to one room with a sweet view over the win din g 
and roaring Tavi. We next proceeded through the 
bazar, which, though not large, is picturesque, especially 
in the matter of the modern verandahs. It has all the 
appearance of a bazar of the ordinary hill town, though 
really situated on an undulating broken plateau. The 
best part of it was founded by the Eiijas Dhyan Singh and 
Jawahir Singh, and contains an old mosque, and in one 
quarter some houses of respectable size belonging to 
native bankers. Altogether Naushahra is a picturesque 
4 )lace, with something sombre about it, containing per¬ 
haps 250 or 300 houses, but supporting no particular 
manufacture. 

In the sunset light the Mangal Deo Fort, about 10 
miles distant, as the crow flies, looked very well. 


c 
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On this raaTCli also the climate is decidedly hot, hut 
cooler than the plains. The distance from Sarai Say- 
yidabiid to Naushahra is 12^ miles, and the march is an 
easy one, taking no more than three hours. 

Fridat, Jmic 10///.—In the morning we marched for 
Changas Sarai, a distance of 13^ miles, which it took us 
nearly five liours to accomplish. For some time we 
skirted the hank of the Tavi, then crossed a low hill, 
and, after descending the other side, again met the hanks 
of the stream. About here we came across the ruins of 
an Imperial mrii, and shortly afterwards a sweet glen:— 
turf, rock, water, and pink oleander flowers. Then we 
again ascended, and on descending got a fine view of the 
Fir Pantsiil Eange, which was, however, misty that 
morning. Soon afterwards we came across the ruins of 
another Imperial santt, and some of the hills over the 
Tavi were crowned with small brick turreted houses, 
belonging to the village Eajpiit chiefs, and looking some¬ 
thing like the castellated houses on the banks of the 
Ehine. At this point I diverged to take a look at some 
fine rapids in the Tavi. 

After slightly ascending and descending, wc'carae 
down to the Tavi itself, which we had to cross at a decji 
ford, the water being more than up to flic ponies’ girths. 
Alter that we traversed a plain covered with rice fields, 
and then once more crossing the river wo ascended 
shall) up to the sarAi. The gateway, which is of brick, 
is covered with weeping grass, and a plant that has the 
same effect as ivy. The walls too are covered all round 
with parasitic plants and creepers, the old masonry and 
the foliage combined having a very picturesque appear- 
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ance. Like the other sardts there is an entrance and 
two enclosures thus:— 



The building is a ruin, with a small part roughly- 
fitted up for European tra-vellers, and wo had breakfast 
in tlie ruined mosque. 

In the evening we sat out on the river bank, and 
afterwards by moonlight, looking along the course of 
the river with tlie Pir Pantsal and Nan Siir Eangcs in the 
misty distance. On this spot there was a little stone 
monument to a Brahman widow {mt?f who had burnt 
herself witli lier husband’s corpse, both being, T was 
told, very old people ! Inside it there was a stone with 
some very ancient carving 011 it, the figures having an 
Egyptian look. 

Travellers on this road should take spare shoes 
for their horses, and if possible a farrier as well, for 
during our journey on this day the horses of our parly 
cast some half-dozen shoes, and indeed some were cast 
every march, owing to the stony nature of the road. 
On this march also the climate was decidedly hot. 

Saturday, June !!//<.—We marched to Ilajauri, 

c 2 
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fifteen miles distant. The road chiefly followed the 
fir-covered banks of the Tavi, which was running im¬ 
petuously over a rocky bed. After a while we had to 
cross the river several times, the fords being always 
deep and rough-bottomed. We also crossed the heads 
of several kuU, or small irrigation canals, and occasion¬ 
ally rice plains. In this way we arrived at Eajauri and 
alighted in a large garden on the left bank of the Tavi, 
adorned with magnificent plane trees. 

On the edge of the bank, looking straight down 
on to the river, is an old summer-house of the Imperial 
times, and from it the colours of the water, as it 
flows over its rough bed, are splendid beyond descrip¬ 
tion—every hue of russet and emerald and purple! 
The rush of water keeps up an incessant rattle, which 
is, however, grateful to the ear. The City of Eajauri on 
the opposite bank is very prettily situated, and contains 
the old mra'i and the lofty houses of the dispossessed 
Eiijauri chiefs of the old line. 

During the day I went down to the river’s edge to 
sketch, and took an outline of the view. The river 
front of the city; the old garden opposite a Hindii 
temple and trees; the river going along in little 
cataracts and rapids; the wells on either side; the per¬ 
spective of the valley looking upwards towards the upper 
ranges, formed the elements of a beautiful scene. I 
afterwards went up to the temple by a flight of rude 
steps. It was quite new, and was being built under 
the auspices of the Mahdraja. At the foot of it, were 
some samddhs or last resting places of several samyds?" 
or Hindd saints. 
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After sketching and viewing the temple I bathed in a 
deep pool formed by the river underneath one of che 
rapids. That evening we had ice, or rather indurated 
snow from the mountains, which the Diwan had been 
kind enough to get for us. At night the moonlight 
effect on the whole scene was delicious from where I 
slept at the top, or roof, of th e sum tper-house. 

Sunday, June 12//<.—We halt^atEiyauri, and during 
the forenoon I went to call on the Diwan, who was 
encamped close to us, and whom I found holding his 
court under two magnificent plane trees. In the after¬ 
noon there came on a shower of rain ^ith thunder, after 
which the atmosphere cleared, and from our summer¬ 
house we saw the snowy peaks of the Pir Pantsiil in 
dazzling, though distant, brightness. 

In the evening we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan, to view the place. Beyond the town, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a very pleasant green 
plain in the midst of the rugged ground. From it we 
had a lovely view of the valley;—the river looked azure 
as it rushed along; the lesser hills assumed every hue 
of delicate green, grey, and purple; the snow, according 
to its distance was either pure white, or else white 
gradually blending into the natural colours of the 
mountains ; and the Batan Pantsal Bange, which we 
were to cross on the morrow, stood out in a violet colour 
against the gleaming white of the Pir Pantsdl Moun¬ 
tains behind. As the sun descended near the horizon 
th|^ snow caught the usual tints of orange, rid and 
flrimsou. Beturning towards the tow|t tte passed by 
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the remains of an old stone fort, and then, going a 
short way westward, we overlooked some green hills 
and valleys, while looking behind us we had the view 
I have just described. The approach from that side to 
Eajaun must appear very imposing to a traveller. After 
this we entered the town, passing by a garden of the 
Maharaja in a very rank state. The streets are narrow 
and not very picturesque, and the houses of stone. We 
next entered the old saru't, built of stone and mortar:— 
the gateway half built up for a privatg domicile; the 
old travellers’ rooms turned into cottages; the open 
enclosure space broken up into vegetable gardens; the 
mosque in the centre turned into a storehouse for wood! 
After this we passed on through the streets:—the 
manner of the people was respectful, but they looked in 
bad health and were often marked with small-pox. In 
fact, despite its apparently fine position, Eajaun is at 
many seasons very insalubrious, being often in the 
autumn half deserted by its fever-stricken inhabitants, 
who seek refuge in the neighbouring hills. 

As we went along we came to the large houses once 
held by the former Eajas of Eajauri, who were Edjputs 
of the hills, converted to Islam in the time of the Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb. Since that time they had lived in 
a certain kind of state tUl 1818, when these hill 
territories were made over to Dhyan Singh. They re¬ 
fused to own fealty to the new ruler, and were expelled 
from their lief, the British Government giving them an 
asylum and afterwards obtaining for them an allowance of 
Es. 16,000 per annum from the llMidrdja Ghil4b Singh. 
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The head chief, who lived afterwards at Kangra, and the 
second, known as Eaja Fakiru’llah, exiled to 'VVazirubad. 
were both known to me personally; and for the latter 
I had recently had the pleasure of obtaining a small 
honorary reward for services rendered during 1857. 
Their houses, which were lofty and finely perched on 
the crest of a high bank, were then fast becoming dilapi¬ 
dated, tliough chiefly built of stone. They were un¬ 
occupied, having been confiscated to the Maharaja’s 
Government. In the midst of them we found the 
mosque of the family, a little unpretending place, also 
much dilapidated, but interesting from its associations. 
In its enclosure there were the tombs of several succes¬ 
sive Eajiis, and of several Mirzas, as their younger 
brothers were called, who all repose under the shadow 
of a im tree. The Diwan also took us up to a tower 
which belonged to the houses, but was then occupied by 
the Maharaja’s public serv^auts whenever they visited 
Eajauri. This is the highest point in the town and the 
view from it is fine, comprising all the elements of the 
two views I have already described. 

Looking down from this tower to the ground fai 
below at our feet, I perceived what is doubtless a 
main cause of the unhealthiness of Eajauri. At the 
foot of the rock there stretches to the river’s edije a 
strip of the richest soil. This is quite narrow, never 
100 yards broad, but it is covered with almost tropical 
vegetation : — plantain trees in abundance, walnuts 
specially luxuriant, the ground being cultivated through¬ 
out, and the hhavg plant {cannabis Lidica) from which 
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the drug of that name is extracted, being present in 
too much profusion, impregnating the air with an op¬ 
pressive odour, and thus contributing to the prevailing 
insalubrity. 

In the evening, as we returned, we found the river 
had increased in voliim^^^ing to the rain, and we could 
only just cross oveir tneplank bridge rudely thr^im 
across the torrent from rock to rock. 

During the afterloon I observed several Peshawar 
m6n among the Ma|iiiraj^ scrvanis, and in the town 
the Diwan pointed out an albino, that is, a man, with 
white complexion and hair. He looked like a leper, 
and belonged to a,tribe of bankers. 

The town of Eajauri was said to have about 400 
houses, and 2,000 or, 3,000 inhabitants ; but the Maha¬ 
raja had not till then kept any accurate census. 

Monday, June IWu —We marched 14 miles from 
Eajauri to Thunna or Thun. The morning was cool 
and misty after the rain. The road, though occasion¬ 
ally stony, is yet pretty good, and most of it could be 
ridden at a canter. It was the easiest march we had 
yet had from the commencement. 

We followed the left bank of the Tavi, going well up 
the valley, which is straight, having the Eatan Pantsal 
Mountains m front of us all the way. The valley is 
broad, with cultivation on either side irrigated by various 
little artificial channels. The wheat had only just been 
cut, and in the upper parts was still being cut, the 
stubble being left standing to be ploughed up with the 
ground. In some place! the fields were being flooded 
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for rice; in others Indian com and maize were just 
beginning to spring up. The hills were green and 
covered with small trees, hut there were no large ones, 
nor forests. There was, however, an abtmdance of wild 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, and plum, and wild flowers, 
such as jessamine, various kinds of beautiful heaths, 
and wild vines hanging about in festoons. On the hills 
on the opp site side we saw the village of Pardt, belong¬ 
ing to the Eajauri Territory, in which there are the 
remains of an old fort of the old Edjauri chiefs. The 
rocks generally were grey, their colour harmonising 
well with the deep green of the hills and the morning 
mist, which gave the scene the appearance of one of 
Copley Fielding’s subjects. All the way the roar of 
the Tavi, and of the many rivulets that feed it, was 
audible. By degrees we approach the head of the valley, 
and we could begin to see the spur on which Thunna 
village is situated, adorned by a fine grove of trees; and 
some of the views looking up the rocky stream, richly 
wooded on either side, straight on to the Eatan Pantsdl, 
looming grandly in misty green, were truly beautiful. 
As we proceeded onwards we saw the sombre outline 
of the old sardi, and then passing by it we entered it 
from the further side. The ruin, for it is nothing more, 
is an imposing one, the proportions being the finest 
of any sardi on the road, and the Eatan Pantsal Eange 
behind forming a magnificent back-ground. The old 
brick masonry, and the various grasses and shrubs spring¬ 
ing out of it, with the mountains behind, would make 
a fine subject for a sketch. Soon afterwards we came 
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to our eaoamping-groond, where there was no house, and 
we had to be accommodated in buildings which are 
apparently use as cowsheds! There was green turf in 
the neighbourhood, but from the recent rain it was 
almost too wet to pitch our little tents upon. 

The climate of Thunna is decidedly cool, the difference 
of temperature after Eajauri being perceptible. The 
ground was very green and moist, countless little 
streams inttled over the stores, and the rice fields were 
flooded. The village, \^ch is of the ordinary hill type, 
is situated at the very nead of the valley, and at the 
foot of the Eatan Paiitsal, its zaminddrs, or farmers, 
are Giijars, Kashmiris, and Thakkars. The place is a 
prey to fever, as might be expected, and the inhabitants 
generally do not look strong of well. All those who 
can, always leave it in the unhealthy sea.son,—the 
summer and the rains,—and go to the neighbouring 
hills. The Gdjars, too, feed their flocks, in the upper 
regions. 

About noon there came on a rain-storm with thunder, 
and in the afternoon we went to visit the Diwdn, who 
had pitched in the grove I have already mentioned. It 
consists of splendid poplars and planes, and the Mahii- 
r4jd was building a small Hindd temple in it. '^c then 
went to see a little cascade about half a mile from the 
village, and perceived that the summits of the Batan 
Fantsdl had a little snow on them, while the sides were 
clothed with fir forests. In the evening the Diwan 
Thdkur Dds, having escorted us to the edge of his juris¬ 
diction took leave of us, and I addressed him a no^ in 
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Persian, thanking him for his kindness and attention 
tons. 

Tuessat, Jwm 14/^. —It rained early in the morning, 
which prevented our marching as usual. After break¬ 
fast, however, it cleared sufficiently for os to start. 

Immediately after leaving Thunnd the road leads right 
up to the Batan Fantsdl Pass, and is not difficult, all 
things considered. The vegetation is rich;—no end 
of shrubs and wild flowers,—^but there are no remark¬ 
able trees. 

In about two hours we got to the crest of the ridge, 
but as clouds and mist hung about we could not see 
much prospect. I believe, however, that the Pir Pant- 
sal itself is not visible from this point. At the top of 
the pass, about 8,200 feet, there is a fakirs hut and a 
sacred spot, called the Eatan Pir. Here we were met 
by some servants of Miyan G61 Singh, the head official 
of the Piinchh or Prdntsh jurisdiction, which we had 
now entered. About here, too, we met several men of 
the Mahdraja’s KSahmiri Irregulars, some of whom were 
men from P&hdwar. They were rudely dressed, and 
marched in smal' detached parties; but their figures were 
picturesque, and they carried a very long bamboo 
spear, as a sort of ensign. 

From the Eatan Pir a sharp descent immediately 
commenced. On this side, the north, the mountain is 
magnificently wooded, with walnut, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, ilex, rad the upright fir called phaladd {pinus 
ezcelsa), so well-known in the Murree (Marhi) Hills. I 
Saw one, and only one, deodar cedar. As we got further 
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down the number of the firs increased, and the spar, 

richly clothed, resembled the forest side of the Murree 
Hills. The road, of course, was wet and slippery,—in 
such forest localities it is seldom dry,—but the gradient, 
though not easy, was good. In most of the very wet 
places the roadway had been improved by trunks of 
trees being thrown across it. As we got about halfway 
down we had beautiful glimpses of the summits half- 
covered with snow, for the morning mists in these 
mountains habitually clear early. These snatches of 
bright glistening snow, in the midst of clouds and forest, 
tic'v delightful. Now, too, we began to hear the 
roaring of the Bodhganga Torrent in the valley beneath, 
and then to catch glimses of the white foam through 
the trees. I hardly know which was the whitest, the 
snow up above or the foam underneath. Presently we 
came to a green sward on the banks of the stream, the 
water of which is blue; but the torrent being rapid, and 
broad for a hill stream—^perhaps 30 yards or so—its 
surface is generally a beautiful w’hite, and its roar is 
deafening. The effect as it rushes between mountain 
sides clothed from top to bottom with the richest foliage 
B very fine. Soon after this we came to a temporary 
\^den bridge, across which we were met by Miyan 
GoKAngh himself and his attendants, who gave us a 
mosf civil reception. 

We then ascended a rocky bank and came to a 
plateau surrounded by still more rocky hills and called 
BahrAmgul, where we encamped. There was no bun¬ 
galow accommodation here, but the place was quite 
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cool. There is also no cultivation, as Bahrdnigul con¬ 
sists of only a few houses collected there on account of its 
being a stage on the main road. The encamping ground 
is, however, a sweet spot, almost the nicest I was ever 
encamped upon. Close by our tept, there rushed, through 
very deep rocky banks, the torrent called Chitha Pani 
or the White Water, which rises in the Pir Pantsal 
^ange, and is joined by the Bd^giiii|illtream, just 
described, about half a mile belotr Bahramgul. It is a 
torrent of extraordinary force; it rages, seethes, foams 
and dashes in the wildest and most fantastic manner 
throughout its whole course. Its gradient is extremely 
steep, and consequently its surface is perfectly white, 
whence its name. 

On a projecting spur of a hill, consisting of a noble rock 
immediately overhanging the torrent, is situated a little 
fort (if such it can be called) where the Maharfja keeps 
half a dozen Irregulars. Perched on the rock this hum¬ 
ble building has a picturesque appearance. Then all round 
the plateau the hills are covered with low trees, and 
some targe ones; with rocks, rich in greys and purples, 
and with turf even more than green—perfectly emerald. 
Through one gorge we saw the snoWy hills. Prom our 
tents, whichever way one looked, the eye rested 
on beautiful objects, and I felt we were at last 
thoroughly surrounded and closed i^ by the Himalayan 
Mountains! 

After an early dinner we crossed the Chitha Pani by 
one of the temporary wooden bridges and ascended to 
the fort, from whence we got a fine view of the North- 
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em, i.e., to the plains of India, the back slopes of the 
fiatan Pantsal, and then one could perceive how well 
it stands as an outer wall, the Pir Pantsiil being the 
main wall, to the Kashmir Valle)'. The fort itself is 
only a small defensible enclosure of rude stone and wood, 
with half a dozen matchlock-men inside. Peseending, 
I took, by sunset, a sketch of the fort and rock and 
stream Irora a point near the wooden bridge. The 
subject was a very good one. In the evening, as the 
moon rose, we viewed both streams by moonlight, which 
gradually lit up the sparkling surface of the water and 
the rugged surface oi’ the rocks, and brought out in 
magnificent relief the vast masses of foliage. A finer 
moonlight scene is seldom to be beheld! 

Eahramgul, though damp, is free from fever. When 
we were there it was quite cool in the daytime and 
chilly at night, clouds hanging about the hills all day. 

AVednesuat, June Ih/fi .—The morning broke clear— 
the hills, snow and all, being perfectly visible, and we 
marched at sunrise for Piishan or Poshiiina, following 
all the way the course of the Chitha Pain torrent. 
About a mile out of Bahramgul we came to the Niir 
Chamba cascade, not very large, but very pretty. On 
the rock above it there is an inscription in some old 
language. Shortly afterwards we came to the ruins of 
an old sard'i built of stone and mortar, but the damp 
soil and vegetation had destroyed it, and it was quite 
a ruin. We crossed the stream at several places over 
temporary bridges, and then we came to a turn in it 
and entered into a truly splendid defile, nowhere much 
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more than 50 yards broad, but with very lofty sides, 
adorned with every kind of rock and foliage, the seeth¬ 
ing torrent at the bottom being fed by countless little 
streams. These streamlets often form themselves into 
little cascades ; I counted seven “ of sizes,” and there 
may have been more. The whole defile would be con¬ 
sidered one of firstrate beauty in the best parts of 
Switzerland. 

We kept on crossing and recrossing the torrent 
throughout by temporary bridges, which were in capital 
order, and vve could ride over every one of them. Con¬ 
sidering that they were only just above the stream, to 
liill into which would be instant death, and were not 
more than a yard broad, with no protection, one might 
have thought that the passage would be trying to the 
nerves ; but such is not the case. One rides over and 
over them and neither the pony nor its rider mind it; 
but when the stream rises and partly overtops the bridges 
and threatens to sweep them away every instant, the 
passage must be disagreeable. Owing to rain, this had 
been the case the previous evening, when a part of our 
baggage crossed, and our servants were somewhat terri¬ 
fied. These bridges are, of course, swept away in the 
rainy season, but are easilj' renewable, a.s they consist 
only of a coujjle of beams and a few cross planks, and 
the stream is seldom more than 12 or 15 yards broad. 
l\e crossed some 25 of them, and their number varies 
from time to time. 

In this way we went on for some ten miles, when 
the valley became more distinctly marked, the sides 
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being straight and rocky, and the tops clothed with up¬ 
right firs. Up to this point I should say that the march 
was one of the most picturesque I ever made. Then 
began a sharp ascent up the bank on the right side of 
the stream. We passed the remains of an Imperial 
sardi, and in^a^ew minutes more found ourselves at the 
village of PosMiana. > 

Poshiana is a little village built on the steep edge of 
the hill, with scarcely a yard of level ground. Our tent 
was pitched on the roof of a house, and the ladies were" 
accommodated in cowsheds (!), there l^ing nothing ap¬ 
proaching to a ^bungalow'. The climate is cool and fine, 
and the place is quite healthy. The zam'inddrs are 
Kashmiris, but there is little cultivation and that far 
from the village, the crops being Indian corn, a kind 
of black grain, and turnips. The hill side is bare, but 
tlie ridge of opposite hills, which are the spurs of the 
Pir Pantsal, is grand, having precqnces of reddish grey 
rock, clothed with immense forests of the upright fir. 
Down one of the ravines there was a thin cascade run¬ 
ning like a silver thread. Looking upwards we had a 
most complete view of tlie crest of the Pir Pantsal ridge 
and of the tower to which we were to .ascend on the 
morrow. Tlie rocky masses were partw covered with 
snow and looked grand and solemn. In the morning 
they had been tolerably free from clouds, but these soon, 
however, began to gather and hang about, and deep, deep, 
down in the valley, we could just tfear the roaring of 
the Chitlia Pani. 

The day was cool and cloudy, and I worked up my 
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sketch of Bahramgul. In the afternoon I went out to 
a neighbouring point of the hill, about a mile off, 
accompanied by Miyan Q61 Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the surrounding scenery which I have just de¬ 
scribed. The sunset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
of brilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks. 
The moon rose about nine, and then the .masses of forest 
and rock looked grander than ever. 

Thursday,/«»c 16 ^/<. —Early in the morning we began 
our march straight for the Pir Pantsal. Immediately 
after leaving the village a descent commences, which 
goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Pmii. 
At this point there ran down straight to the water’s 
edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 
it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 
glacier of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 
seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 
was produced by the dead cones of the surrounding 
firs. 

Just about here the Chitha Pani is joined by a 
stream, which, because it rises in the ridge, is called tlie 
Pir Pantsal. Then there begins a sharp ascent, quit¬ 
ting the valley of the Chitha Piini, at the top of which 
we halted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pantsal. We then began to as^nd again, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, Underneath 
which we could occasionally hear the PirPi^tsal stream 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we alcended up a 
steep, stony, and woody side of the mounta^lR and tlien, 
emerging into the open ground, we wound round its 
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precipitous sides, where the ravines were filled with 
snow, into which and out of which streams were per¬ 
petually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole ascent, 
and found the mareh was pleasingly cold, but not 
chilly. 

The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards 
between two peaks; in the middle of it there is a round 
tower, built, I understand, in the time of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
sovereignty of the pass. Close to this is a picturesque 
fakirs hut, inhabited by a plr or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Pantsal. Other points may belong 
to the PIr Pantsal Eange, but no other spot save this 
is ike Pir Pantsal. The Piinchh jurisdiction, then under 
llfya Moti Singh, extends op to this watershed. 

The weather when we arrived, nine o’clock in 
the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow- 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view;—a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance. 
Looking eastwards we saw the great peak of Sarpa San- 
gar, or Serpents’ Hill, and the Pantaii, where the (lujars 
pasture their flocks. The Sarpa Sangar apireared as an 
abrupt upright mass of black rock, with merely its 
summit crowned with snow. It abounds with snakes, 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, and which 
are those tliat the mdrklwr deer is said to eat. The 
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Pantari Peak is rounder and covered with fir forest. Its 
summit is white, and its ravines filled with snow, making 
it a beautiful mountain to behold. Looking westward 
there was the noble peak of Agas the lofty. Looking 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Pir 
Pantsal Pass ; a snowy range, with its whiteness diver¬ 
sified by streams of water, which looked deep blue. 
The hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with 
birch and fir. From the prevalence of snow all round 
one would have thought that the eyes would be dazzled; 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fresh and cold, and the sun felt genial. I sat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up from 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole ridge 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very brief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agas Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see the 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. After nigtllfall a breeze sprang up, and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat by a bonfire. My servants, 
however, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. During 
the night there was more wind, but not to any disturb¬ 
ing extent. 

I should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
occasionally a profusion of red and blue flowers, which 
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in sncli a locality have a very pretty efTcct. I xuidcr- 
staiid the flowers to be a kind of wild polyanthus. Oc¬ 
casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

'J'he })eople told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encain])ed for the ni^dit on the Pir 
I’antsal. Owing to the kindness of Miyan 061 Singh’s 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in abund¬ 
ance. 'I’lie j)ass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to be 
a tremendous place ; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The fakir then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who by doi.ug so is said to be court¬ 
ing death. Some little time before we were thcie, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with dilliculty extri¬ 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. 

In the afternoon Miyan G61 Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were cither 
Giijars, llajptits, or Kashmiris:—rough, picturesque 
figures in long loose jictlhi (homespun) garments. 

EiiiDXY, June \lth .—The morning was the same as 
the previous evening, and I rose early, worked up my 
sketch of the Pass, and took another one of the Sarpa 
Sangar and Pantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two points appeared to 
me to he amongst the most beautiful objects I had ever 
beheld in mountain landscape. About ten o’clock the 
mist agAin rose from the valleys to the south, and about 
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noon we took leave of Miyan Gdl Singh, who was 
to return to .Piinchli, and addressed to him a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 

We then marched for ’AHabiid Sartii, accompanied by 
the jamaddr and muneh'i sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists from the PiT Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
i'aster than they did and kept in the sunshine, which 
brightened up at the pass. The pass is broad—half-a- 
mile perhaps—with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 
red and blue flowers. The mountains on the otlier side 
are snowy. 

Just below the fuldrs hut there rises a stream, which, 
commencing with a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 
rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls along 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach¬ 
ing Aliabad Sarai it is joined by a streamlet from tlie 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
wooden bridge, it resembled the stream near Bahniingul. 

Just by the ’Aliabad bridge abo\o mentioned w'e 
were met by the ilwnadur (rural e.vecutive officer) 
of that place; a Jammun Rajput with a green 
shawl and a handsome hukkd (pipe) ; but he was 
a timid rider. The sard'i itself is a good one of the 
Imperial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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quadrangle is turfed, and the arches highly picturesque. 
Behind them are to he seen three round snowy peaks,' 
and a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
first place where we saw the birch, which at that point 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy glacier, which 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
there issued a long thread-like cascade. The architec¬ 
ture, the camp equipage, the hills—snowy and dark— 
brought into immediate contrast with the building, 
ibrmed a remarkable subject, which I regret I had not 
time' to sketch. Close to the sarui there runs the stream 
(which I have already described) with a jolly roar. The 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hathi Band, 
from a story connected with the loss of some elephants 
belonging to Anrangzeb. There is also visible from the 
sarcu the fine roundish snow-capped hill named Eaniari. 

In the evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if we might judge by the clouds, the 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing splendidly; 
but there was quiet weather down at ’Aliabad, where the 
climate was delightful. It is an easy two hours’ ride 
from the Pir Pantssil Pass to ’Aliabad Sarai. 

Saturday, June 18//t. —We marched at daybreak, 
twenty miles to Shiipen, the frontier place in Kashmir, 
in a pretty clear atmosphere. The road was at first stiff, 
often a mere ledge on the side of the hill, and having 
sharp ascents and descents; the ravines, too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, the 
ponies walked all right. After a short distance we came 
to a tower commanding a turn of the Pass, called Buij 
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La’l Ghulain. As we went along, the stream from the 
Hr Pantsal continued to rush along the valley at a con¬ 
siderable depth below us, and on either side, the moun¬ 
tains, with sides fir-clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
Zajnar, where there were half a dozen of the Mahanya’s 
irregulars, and from which there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of th.e Kashmir Valley, with the 
snowy Ladakh Ranges beyond. Then deep in the 
valley at our feet there was the ruin of Sukh Sarai, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Pathan rulers of the country and named Sliahkot, 
round which were fir forests, with the torrent at their 
base. Looking to the fort, the sanu, and the torrent 
at our feet, the firs and snow on either side, and con¬ 
sidering that it is the first view of Kashmir, I thought 
this one of the most interesting spots on the march, and 
I felt like a pilgrim in sight of Jerusalem! 

After thus descending we got into the lower fir forests 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
a charming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir forests, 
above which the snow was visible and among which 
there roared a feeder of the main torrent. Then we 
crossed the main torrent, rushing tumultuously, by a 
good wooden bridge, and then came into a wood, where 
cedar trees and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
out, were tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
we came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
situated the small village of Hirapdr, where there are 
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the ruins of an Imperial sardi, and where we met Pandit 
Bhold Nath, a native of Eahon in the Jalandhar Doab, 
a most agreeable old man and police ofiScer of Srinagar, 
who had been sent out to meet us, and who regaled us 
with beautiful cherries. About here the stream, which 
I have described as coming from the Pir Pantsal, is 
called the Eimbiara or Hirapur Eiver, and becomes a 
feeder of the Jhelam. 

After this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Kashmir, and the road runs through a comparatively 
champagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the prospect was much the same as that I liave 
already described, only increasing in beauty. Tlie day 
was clear, the hills bluish and purple, and the snow 
everj'where visible. Nearing Shiipen we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 
nearly 27,000 feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as-the crow flies. 

At Slutpen we were met by Pandit Sahaj Earn, the 
chief authority of one of the four civil divisions into 
wdiicli Kashmir was then divided'. During the day I 
finished one of my Pir Pantsal sketches. There was no 
mrid, but a nice little house of Kashmiri construction, 
which mSI'ht contain two or three gentlemen. The day 
was clear and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The climate, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
hot in ^ imall te^. In the evening we took a stroll in 
the villige to look at the architecture and the environs. 
It coi^ts of perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
many of which ate double-storied. There was also a 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from tbe 
outside just like a barn! 

Tlie associations which the thouglit of being actually 
in Kashmir raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, history, antiquity, art, natural beauty 
and material productions. 'J'iie exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I had expected to see, and of all these expectations one 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the dra])ery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, is yet destitute of colour; but all other expec¬ 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti¬ 
ful ; after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir Pantsiil, tiie flat valley w'as doubly appreciable as 
it lily like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. 'I'o one also fresh from the du.sty plains of 
the Panjilb, the sight of another plain so different, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, as Homer would 

have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor 
yellow, nor drab: all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and heat! 

SuMiAv, June VMh .—We marched at daybreak for 
Ishiinabad, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, gcnendly through streamlets and rice- 
Jields, 'J'he authorities had, however, in the most 
obliging manner, put uj) a number of little temporary 
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wooden bridges, and smoothed many irregularities, and 
thus greatly assisted us. The ground was very uneven: 
sometimes there would be a little plateau of lower level, 
and then one of higher, like one step over the other; 
but at whatever level these plateaux might be, all were 
covered with water more or less running, it being the 
season when the people commence to flood their rice- 
fields. 

Shortly after leaving the village we passed the Shiipcn 
Hill, which is about 350 feet high, and from which I 
hear there is a fine view. After going about ten miles, 
we came to the village of Muhanpur, where we stopped 
for a short time. It has nothing remarkable about it. 
The houses are small; chiefly of wood, with a little 
brick, and the roofs thatched in a gable form to with¬ 
stand the snows of winter. Round each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which I understood 
was allowed by the Maharaja to each zam'mddr free of 
land-tax. I here saw several mnkaddams, or headmen of 
villages, and chaudhans, or heads of circles of villages. 

They were dressed in long drab-coloured garments of 
patiii, or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reaching down to the knees. They were all Ivash- 
mms, and among the,ra were Mfrs or those who claim 
Sayyid descent. Eats or Muhammadans of doubtfully 
orthodox origin, and Rishfs, or descendants of a local 
order of Musalman, not Hiudii, ascetics. They said that 
the land-tax was assessed in money payments until the 
ravages of cholera in 1858, when the Government could 
not adhere to them and was forced to accept the old 
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payments in kind, or on appraisement of crop, as a 
temporary measure. 

AVe then went on over much the same road as that 
which I have described, passing by -two shrines about 
two miles distant from eacli otlier; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces planted over with iris flowers, 
the whole being surmounted by wooden pinnacles. The 
enclosures were surrounded with fine plane trees. These 
shrines were said to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died ator near the spot. Ne.xt, the low hill of 
Islamabad stood out a reddish purple in the distance. 
Going onwards we came first to the Vcshu, across wliich 
wc wore ferried in boats, and then to the Jholam, over 
which there wasti wooden bridge, with solid piers com¬ 
posed of piles of wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. The Veshii takes its rise from the Konsar 
Nag, a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Konsaran Kiithar, enjoying great celebrity and possess¬ 
ing some sanctity. 

After riding a mile and a half onwards ^ve came to 
Islamabad, and passing through’it arrived at our quar¬ 
ters, the Anat Nag, a large spring which gives its Hindu 
name to the town, still in common use. It issues 
straight out of the base of the IslamabM Hill, forming 
two shallow tanks with a summer-house between them. 
At the end of the second tank there is another and new 
summer-house built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
the water runs out of the tank and falls over an artificial 
waterfall with a cheerful sound. This building is over- 
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liung by two fine plane trees, and tliere are two other 
structures in the enclosure. The ydace being sacred, 
both the tanks are full of fishes that are quite fearless, as 
they are never interfered with, and tlieir struggles over 
a piece of bread are most amusing. The whole scene 
was deliciously picturesque and very characteristic of 
Kashmir, and I had never seen the like of it before; 
hut the place w'as hot, being under the side of the 
hill. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, which 
is neither large nor important:—no fort, no troo])s, and 
no picturesque streets. The only places to sec are the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other Hindu, 
adjoining each other. We were not allowed tn enter 
the precincts that evening, as we had already tasted 
animal food during the day, hut were told we might do 
so on the following morning before we could have break¬ 
fasted ! The back streets seemed rather wretched, the 
houses being of w'ood and brick, and rather tumble¬ 
down. I was told there were some.six or seven hundred 
/ini, or families, which at the rate of five to a family, 
would give a ])opulation of from 3,000 to 4,000 souls; 
but in this, as in other parts of Kashmir, there had not 
been any census up to that time. There is a fair-shawl 
manufacture carried on, but beyond this there is no 
trade worth mentioning. The environs are pretty, and 
we had a lovely view of the snowy hills bounding the 
broad valley which leads up to Amamath, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. TTk) morning was bright and clear, 
the noon and afternoon cloudy, the evening again was 
truly fine, but at night it came on to rain. 
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Monday, June 20M. —The niglit having been partially 
wet, the morning broke dull, and then rain came on. 
However, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
shrine is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin¬ 
nacle which is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
the second of which contains a mosque with wooden 
pillars, and much dilapidated masonry. The mullas 
were very civil,,but their appearance seemed to me to 
indicate an excitable fanaticism. The name of their 
saint is Hard Kishi, who is said to have flourished 300 
years ago. The Hindu shrine is a small temple built 
over a spring, with one ministering Brahman. The water 
changes from time to time in colour, like the changing 
hues of shot silk, and when we saw it the colour was 
deep blue. The coloration is, of course, due to mineral 
causes, but the Brahman naturally ascribed it to the 
divinity of the water ! The spring was originally wor¬ 
shipped only by a sect of Vaishnava Brahmans, who are 
great advocates of abstinence from animal food. After¬ 
wards the Muhammadans set up the adjacent shrine just 
mentioned, and were so much impressed by the sanctity 
of the Brahmans that tliey also adopted the prejudice 
about animal food, though it is quite alien to their 
religion! When we saw the temple it had lately been 
• restored by the then Governor of Kashmir, Wazir Pan- 
nun, who also supplied the Brahman. 

After breakfast we went out, as the weather had cleared, 
to visit Martand. At first the road wound round the 
Isl&piabad Hill, for about five miles, commanding a nice 
view of the valley leading to Amarnath. Then we 
reached the village of Matan or Bawan, which is remark- 
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able for its sacred tank, formed by a spring gushing up 
from the ground, and filled with little fishes innumerable. 
Accustomed to have food thrown to them, they rush up 
in shoals directly they see a man approach the edge, and 
then scramble for any piece of bread that may be cast 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enough! The 
building, though very sacred and one immensely resorted 
to, is not remarkable. A book is kept in which visitors 
inscribe their names, and which consequently contains 
many interesting signatures. There are several Sikh 
priests there who read the Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, 
and who were established by Eunjit Singh; but, as might 
be expected, the Sikh community is very limited, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the hill, along the base of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile and a half 
we reached the celebrated ruins of Martand. The 
building and its accessories, though of coarse much 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much effaced by 
time, do still constitute a noble pile. They belong to 
the period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. The 
central structure consists of three compartments, each 
surrounded by a kind of double arch, thus;— 
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The eastern end was closed, and appears to have been 
the sanctum, and probably contained a little lamp. On 
each side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
considerably, and tlie enclosures were surrounded by a 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a gateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp¬ 
lish stains of time. They were very massive; some¬ 
times four or five feet long, and two or three feet broad. 
There were also friezes, cornices and entablatures over 
most parts of the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, much obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindd religion:—birds, fishes, 
flowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure, 

I sat in the western gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon was fine, and there were plenty of clouds 
about, which gave variety to the landscape. The snowy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
eflulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
was splendid. 

About sunset we rode back to Islamabad by the 
upper road over the table land. The ground was like a 
race course—a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and wheat fields. By this route there is a 
gradual ascent from the IsldmdbAd Hill up to the ruin, 
and at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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building. The site is quite worthy of the structure! 
I thought the atmospheric effects to be finer than 
anything T had seen since visiting Belaggio on the Lake 
of Como. 

After a sharp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to Islamabad. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Tuesday, June 21a/. —The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to see Achhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shupon to Islamabad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Banihal Pass, and of the hills 
on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours’ ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
hill there runs out a rocky spur crowned with cedars, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the largo 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. Near the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from which tanks and streams are 
formed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps; 
and there were also two summer-house.s, one nearly 
destroyed, and the other partly, restored by the Malni- 
raja. There was besides a small stone platform with four 
plane trees over it at each corner, only two of which were 
then surviving. This plan of thus planting four plane 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, and is a Muham¬ 
madan device, a plane tree being placed at each point of 
the compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the 
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Jay. There is also an hanidm, or hot bath, with its 
accessory compartments of arched masonry. Tlie whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
hills, and was constructed in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Shah Jaban, who restored the gardens several 
times. 

After looking over the gardens we returned to Is¬ 
lamabad, and after breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wantipiir from the wooden bridge 
over the Jhelam already described. The Mabaraji'i bad 
kindly placed a large boat at our disposal,—a most luxu¬ 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
by the way. Our attendants and baggage went in 
separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbiliara, a 
place of pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone livya, close to the brink of the river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindu temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono¬ 
clast, who is called viandir-vijeda by the Hindus, and 
ImhMkan by the Musalmans, both of which terms may 
be translated by “ iconoclast.” With the stones of this 
temple he built a mosque a short way off in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Mahaniji'i 
Gulab Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to be restored on its original site. The work was pro¬ 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihara there is a very 
picturesque bridge, like that I have described at Islam¬ 
abad, except that it has some trees growing out from the 

E 
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piers, imparting a very picturesque appearance to the 
structure. 

The river then wound round the base of some of the 
lower hills, which on that side of the valley are not 
wooded, hut ])rcsent green grass and purple rocks to the 
view. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
had that kind of soft haze which lends beauty to cveiy- 
thing. "We passed by Wastarwau Hill, and arrived at 
AVantipiir, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and seventeen by road, at about five o’clock, having been 
five hours on the journey. We found our tents pitched 
on the river’s edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the first of 
which is close to the landing place, tjiough there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. There are, however, 
st( lies, and such like marks, indicating very e-xtensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningham of the Engineers,® which 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
further. After this wo went to the village of Jaibrdr, 
about a mile distant, where there is a tolerably complete 
niin of what must have been the sanctum attached to 
a large temple similar to that of Mfirtand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are percep¬ 
tible. Kear it are old terraces, probably the site of a 
king’s palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too, 

* Afterwards, tlio celebrated General Cunningham, till lately 
bead of the Arohieological Survey of India. 
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are covered with old stones. The existing ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river hank, and the sites 
are very imposing, extending over four miles in length 
at the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Vitasta 
or Jhclam, the whole forming the remnants of Wanti- 
pur, an ancient capital of Kashmir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly the same as 
those of Mdrtand and belong evidently to the same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

Eeturning to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting every ob¬ 
ject in sky and landscape; then to the fine hills to the 
back; and then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the opposite snowy ranges dimly visible; all of which 
must have looked just the sa&e to the eyes of Avanta- 
varmma, the founder of the place nearly 1,000 years 
ago; and I thought what a noble site it was, and how 
truly Kashmir is a land of tradition and history. 

In the evening it came on to rain, and the night was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the day we passed by seve¬ 
ral karewas, or elevated flat plateaux, of which the Kash¬ 
mir Valley is full. Their presence makes it evident that 
the level of the valley was originally higher than at 
present; and the action of water having lowered most 
places, the karewas only remain to show what the level was 
at first. They are all cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, 
Indian com and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is only grown on the lower lands. The upland 
crops depend on rain only. Each karma has a name : 

£ 2 
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eg., we passed this day by the Udsur Karewa, and Nau 
Nagar Karewa. 

WEDNESDAY, June t%ni .—The morning was wet; 
nevertheless we w’ent on board the boat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it w’as w’ell covered. We passed 
by the small town of Panpdr, where there is a bridge 
over the river. We saw also the Khdnpur Karewa, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za’fran, i.e., 
Saffron, Karewa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces saffron, and that of capital quality. 

Winding under the foot of the Zebanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance from which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by Wazir Panndn, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself, who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Thakur of Jammun, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
chiefly reside. Here there was the Ddvi Eegiment of 
the Maharaja’s service drawn up on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms 
being reflected on the water. A salute also was fired 
in our honour. 

M’e reached Srinagar in four hours, a distance of 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our party was 
accommodated in two little houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. It was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nahva, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor of Kashmir. 
For about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
built by Malianija Guliib Singh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfast I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political officer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shekh Bagh, constructed by 
Sh^kh Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin, a Governor of Kashmir 
under Kanjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by ’Ata Muhammad Khan, 
one of the Pathan Governors of Kashmir; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathtins. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the Takht- 
i-Sulaiman at the end very pretty; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in a parindn, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Mahdraja. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz.:—those at Islamabad, 
Bijbihara, and Panpiir already mentioned; and three 
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below it, viz.;—^tliose at Sambal, Sdpur and Baramtila, 
which had yet to be seen. We first ’passed by the 
ShergarM, where the palace and offices of State are 
situated, and the Maharaja s new temple, which last has 
a gilt sikri, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above buildings are plain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Kashmir. These piers are of 
wood to the very foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, which is of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on the bank of the river are not remarkable; 
being usually of brick and wood—many of wood 
entirely—and mostly of two stories. Many also are 
ricketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water’s edge, with open 
wooden verandahs in which they love to sit. Under¬ 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden bathing machines. The best view on this main 
street of the City, which is truly a water street like the 
Canale Grande of Venice, is near the Fatteh Kadal or 
Bridge, close to the then new house of Mukhta 
Shah, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Shah Haraadan, 
—a fine specimen of Kashmiri architecture,—the Hari 
Pavbat, and the snowy hills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at the garden of Pandit Baja Kak on the 
river bank, which has a pretty vinery and wooden 
summer-house. He appeared to be a rich man, and had 
the important duty of affixing the Government stamp, 
for fiscal purposes, on all the shawls that are made in 
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Kashmir. Altogether the main street extends about 
two miles. Below the City we saw two gibbets with 
the remains of two murderers on them, who had been 
executed some years previously; also the place where 
the Hindus burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacitiesj carrying merchants and other per¬ 
sons on business or pleasure. It should be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of the principal houses 
are situated for business and the like purposes; conse¬ 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 
Srinagar what the gondolas and canals are to the Vene¬ 
tians. 

Eeturning, we stopped to see an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindu ruins above 
described, but built of splendid bricks instead of the 
grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that is now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical sikrd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 
Mahavitja. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris. Near it there are remains of 
Hindu buildings of grey stone like those already des¬ 
cribed. 

Thence we went on foot for about half a mile of squalid 
streets to the Juma’ hlasjid or Principal Mosque, a 
tine building much out of repair. It was built in the 
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time of Sikandar, tbe Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Emperor Skdh Jalitln, after whose time it fell into 
decay, till it was repaired by Ranjit Singh’s Governor, 
Shukh Ghuliim Muhayyu’ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again fallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
stone near the foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
architecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin¬ 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beailtiful cedar pillars, some 50 or CO feet high, with 
pedestals of polished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois¬ 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, hiid an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

We now' returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shah, the shawl dealer already mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory,—a long 
room with a number of modern looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn On paper; then a 
master workman puts ik under some open thread-work, 
which is thus partially transparent, so that he can see it 
underneath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to the thread-work, which serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and reads it out to others collected for the pur¬ 
pose so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from his dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After tliis we returned homewards, admiring the reflec¬ 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a very large building of the 
time of tlie Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Ndr Jahan. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Maharaja as a granary. 

Thursday, J/we 1'brd, — The morning was tine, and in 
company with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the. 
Takht-i-SuIaiman, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water; 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa velvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindi! temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical sihrd was doubtless 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has been re- 
placed by the Maharajd with a mean little bit of brick 
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masonry, which looks absurd on the top of the old 
massive grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
placed on the body of a lion. The pedestal of the 
building is fine and massive. There is a stone terrace 
all round the base, to which there leads a flight of steps. 
Near the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
the remains of a tank commenced under Diwan Kir^a 
Earn, intended to catch rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on the spot, though the 
Maharajti has established a Brahman, who was worship¬ 
ping when I passed. Near the temple there are the 
remains of a Muhammadan Mosque of Shah Jahan’s 
time. The Hindfl name of the spot is Shankarachar, 
Takht-i-Sulaiman being of course the Muhammadan one; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the valley. 

From the terrace above-mentioned t beheld the great 
view of Kashmir, a prospect which is certainly one of 
the finest I have ever seen in any country, and which I 
suppose must be one of the finest in the world. The 
view extends over the whole valley, and is bounded on 
all four quarters by the snowy ranges. 1 am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snow are visible at 
once. Looking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamabad, the high snowy ranges of the Ward- 
wan Valley. Then there came a long horizontal darkish 
line marking the Banihal Pass leading to Jammiln, and 
then a splendid solitary mountain called the Sundar 
Tab, or the Beautiful Peak. Then a noble serrated ridge, 
peak after peak of black rock, called the Konsaran 
Kiithar, and then two roundish snowy mountains, be- 
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tween which there leads the road to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass, and at the foot of which lies Shdpdn, already 
mentioned. Next there come the main peaks of the 
Pir Pantsal Eange, among which towers pre-eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kuti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising up with precipices abruptly perpendicular. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Pdnchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimani Mountains, after 
which a dip in the range indicates the Firozpur Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mountains named Krala Sangar, Hundi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then the range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks the Baramula Pass, where the Jhclam issues from 
the Kashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
proportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Kahuta. 

By this time the eye, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that the white of the snow assumes a slightly 
reddish hue. These are the Kama and Khagan Eanges. 
The Khagan Eange is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Kashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in every variety of abruptness. Below it there 
arise out of the plain in ’delicate green hues the lesser 
hills which overhang the Walar Lake, and at whose 
base the silver line of the water is just perceptible. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
Gratawat, which has no'snow on it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hill of Ahliteng, marking 
the site of the Manas Bal Lake. Over this there towers 
the snowy summit of Harmukh, nearly 17,000 feet high, 
and the highest mountain of all those visible in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Sejaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Biirhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zehanwan close to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Parbat and the Laddkh Eange are not seen from 
this point, and these form the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As regards the champaign of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken hilly ground in 
the elevated kareica plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva¬ 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
grass, and looking from a distance exquisitely green. 
As to water, one sees the Vitasta winding through plane 
gi-oves, poplar avenues, and villages, with serpentine 
meanderings for about eighty miles, from a point where 
it passes by Islamabad to its exit near Baramdla. Near 
its banks on either side, the waters, ovei’flowing or escap- 
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ing, form the swamps already mentioned. The city of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti- 
cular beauty; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
architecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Parbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
I'eet and crowned by a fort, forms a capital object, 
iaistly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
tlie form and colour of cveiy object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it IS overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned; on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swani])s innumerable. The latter feature.is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this ■ 
point; but from the low sides, the minglin- of the 
Avater with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
winch more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
tlie finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
®.re; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
■untest blues; often it was dark with stormy cloud* 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
le mountains or broke the outlines of others. All 4ese 
effects were seen simultaneously, because withsucHila 
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vast expanse of mountain sky, parts are sure to be 
stormy, parts cloudy, parts sunshiny, and parts peace¬ 
fully blue, at any one given moment. And then, too, 
the light and shade! what pen or pencil shall describe 
it? The whole boundless space of hill and plain was 
perfectly dappled over with every contrast of gloom, and 
shade, and tranquil repose, and gleaming light, and 
glaring sunshine. The whole scale from dark to light 
was there at once. There was every variety of obscurity 
and detail, of force and of softness. The manner in 
which in the nearer ground round the city, the details 
of houses, and foliage, and gardens, and crops, and 
weeds, and water, and reflections, were mingled together 
in exquisite detail on the one hand, and in a sweet 
confusion on the other, was such as I have never before 
witnessed. To this astonishing view, the rocks and the 
ruins of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, formed a worthy fore¬ 
ground. The whole was such as no man except Turner 
could adequately represent. Such is Kashmir! 

Descending from the Takht-i-Sulaiman we went to 
the “ Gate of the Lake,” or the regulator of the waters 
of the Jhelam and the lake. • It consists of two massive 
sliding wooden doors, which move on hinges: if the 
river is falling, then the waters in the lake, being higher, 
force the gates open and pass on to the river; if the 
river is full, then its waters, being higher than the lake, 
force the gates inwards, and thus shut them, so that the 
river water cannot then enter the lake and swell it. 
The river does not run into the lake, but there are 
channels of intercommunication. 
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Next, going a short way by boat tbrongb the channels 
connecting the lake with the river, we arrived at the 
foot of the Hari Parbat HilL Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where was a company of the 
Devi Eegiment drawn up to receive us, and a salute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares, 
and there is a Hindi! temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex¬ 
cept the brass six pounder, which fired the salute; but I 
presumed there were others. The fort was commenced 
by ’Atd Muhammad, at the beginning of this century, 
in the reign of the Zamdn Shdh Durrani, and there is a 
tower in it called after Shah Shuja’u’l-Mnlk of Kabul 
notoriety, who was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been repaired 
by the Maharaja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
wall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhaps 50 feet on an average, 
and has numerous bastions, 80 in number I was told. 
An inscription at one of the gates says that the work 
was done under orders of the Emperor Akbar at a cost 
of 109 lakhs of Eupees. Its object was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
which clustered round the foot of the hill, especially 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Mahdraja has now a granary 
for rice where the queen’s apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort on the top of the 
hill, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence, 
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being about three miles in circumferenoe. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides—one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels—is swampy; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh Eiver, and the road to Ladakh. 
There the ground is good and passable, but a riiort cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the rivet to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. /'Passing through the channels above- 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for which 
it is famous. Baiters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of tbie lake. All 
the melons of Srinagar are produced in this way. 
ThievM frequently steal tibe gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being eaay. We ako observed the mghdrd or 
water>nnt {trapa bi^inosa), which has a beautiful leaf, 
sometimes green, brown, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindiis on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir' 
lakes, and the Mahdrajd derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too,, claimed notice. One is the 
white lily called nildfar kdmari, or lily of the moon, 
{vymphtsa alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the nildfar shamti, or lily of the sun, 
{ngmphaa up.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called kharu{picrorltyzakurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 
the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 
parties, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, the Kashmiris seem immensely to 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugvi 
£ul, on a spur of the hills, is the ruin of a house built 

p 
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by Akhiin Mnlla Shdh Fir, the teligioag tutor to DM 
Shik6h, brother of the Emperor Aurangz^b, which is 
8 ud to command one of the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes Kontlun, and sometimes the Far! 
Mahal, or the abode of fairies. Near it is the fountain 
called Chashma Shdhi. 

Then we went on to the Nishdt Bdgh, or garden of 
pleasannce, which is considered the finest on the lake. 
It runs in steps up the side of the hill, and on each 
step there is a terrace and some kind of summer-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
turf and fruit trees all round. The uppermost summer¬ 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads was grand. The channels when we saw them 
were dry, but were being repaired. Some of the build¬ 
ings also were being restored, but in a very indifferent 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
Emperors, repaired by Muhammad ’^zam E^n, brother 
of Dost Muhammad Khin the well known ruler of 
Kdbul, and again by Shekh Qhuldm Muhayyu’ddin. 

Betuming to our boats, we passed on by the remains 
of the gardens, which used to line the borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
weeds; pasting through which we arrived at the Shdl- 
indr,or Eaihat Bakhtii,Gardens. The general description 
given of the NMUit Bigh will iq)ply to these also, except 
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that I think the former haa the best site, and the 
latter have the best plan and bdildings. The Nishit 
Bdgh, too, is closer to the hills. The stream which used 
to traverse the Shdlmdr Gardens was not running, but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-house at the end magniii 9 ent 
—pillars, pedestals and eaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring hills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiful and harmonises with the scene 
around, but itwas being injured,if not spoilt,by wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. It were almost better to 
let the buildings fall away than to spoil them like this! 
But the glories of Shiilradr are being dimmed from 
another cause, for its plane trees are gone or going. 
There is a heron, called the ponkar, valuable for three 
lovely black feathers growing on its head and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the planes and its. 
evacuations destroy them. The damage tlius done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no¬ 
where so painfully conspicuous as in the Shdlmar Gar¬ 
dens. The Mahdrdja, however, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plum¬ 
age. Besides this, I understand that the plane tree is 
of itself not long-lived and falls into decay. Very few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found. The 
Shdlmar Gardens were begun by Jahangir and finished 
by Shdb Jahdn, The pavements of the buildings are 
said to have been splendid, and the now weedy channel 
was once clear and beautiful and tbe approach adorned 
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with aTenues. One can image what these gardens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the prraent time, though they are interesting in their 
decay. 

We next passed by the well-known Island of the Four 
Planes on which Diw&n Kirpa Bam built a bdrddan, or 
summer-house, now no longer existing. Two out of 
the four planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the Nasim Bdgh, 
a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in fair preservation. After this we passed by 
Hazrat Bal, a shrine, where a hair of the prophet is said 
to be preserved, and belonging to the Imperial period. 
Thence, returning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Ghaudhari Mahesh in the Imperial times. 

The hills to the north and the reflection on the 
water constitute the great beauty of the Srinagar Lake; 
but, being bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahdngir is 
said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
that the beauty of the reflections and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex¬ 
ceeded anything he had read of in the descriptions of 
Paradise! In those days they used to light fires on 
the hillside and ei^oy the splendour of the reflections. 
We did not see the lake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is then beautiful; and indeed one can imagine the 
thoughts of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of his 
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wide dominions, as he gazed on it. He looked on the 
hills with their purple rocks and velvet herbage, appear¬ 
ing even more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water; on the broad sheets of water purpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the waier-lily by moon¬ 
light; on the darkness of night, heightened by the 
bonfires, of which tlie blaze was repeated on the glitter¬ 
ing surface of the water, and said: “ Truly this is the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung. Agar Firdtis ia-rd-i-zaniin asf, Jtam'm asl u hamin 
ast u liamia ast! ” "With such ideas in his mind the 
Emperor constructed the gardens for succeeding gener¬ 
ations to admire! 

FaiDAT, June —Early in the morning we went 

by boat to see the ruins of Pandrenthan on the eastern 
side of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the site of the ancient city 
of Srinagar. The description of Wautipiir will more or 
less apply to this spot also. 

The peculiarity here is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of which is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulainnin. There 
were once terraces by which to approach it, but we had 
to' cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carving 
inside is interesting, and I took a sketch of it. 

The remains of the city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant depredations on the fine grey stone 
for modern building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw the remains of a female statue, which 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and which 
we heard was in preservation until shoi y before our 
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mj sl^etcb. 1 mousted a ponjr sad u< 
<^ded Takht-i-Sultumia, and, remuning ibeie, all 
day, took an oatliae of tiie ^orama alr^y descrilaed. 
'Kiat day 1 saw uU i^e cluui^ng phases, from the quiet 
beauty of the moruiug to the dazzling splendour of the 
evening; the morning was somewhat hazy, but the mid¬ 
day and afternoon were beautiful. However, the 
morning view is the best for this scene: it is indeed 
the only one that could well be sketched. 

SjyTouuAir, June io(L —^Early in the morning we went 
into a boat through the Haliari Mtlr, tlie principal canal 
of Srinagar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
bridges. The wooden houses on either side are lofty, 
with very pi 9 turesque verandahs. Many are the houses 
of merchants and gentry, and this is the best part of 
Srinagar from an artistic point of view. The canal was 
excavated by Sultan Zainu’l-’ubidin more than 400 
yeai's ago. It is dry in winter, but full of water in 
summer. 

We went to see tbe house of Qhuldm Muhayyu’ddin, a 
Kashmiii merchant, who had a house in Calcutta, and 
had recently como to visit his home. The principal room 
was rather pretty, and he gave us a capital breakfast in 
the Elashmiri fashion; after which we went down the 
Eatha Kul Channel, wluoh is dry ludf the yCar, in 
winter. There is also a third luiiidpM^ channel 
called the Dddgangd, which is really a Hver nhd always 
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ntb. The IwikUiWi itt it fe»d beea lately burnt down, 
and tire new ones not tiiow any aiohitectiural tatie. 
The TTall of Audience, however, was not quite finished, 
and, witiiits verandah faoiag the river, had the m^dn^ 
of a fine room. The fort has a spacious quadrangle, in 
which was the MahMjd's new temple. The stonework 
is good, but the stonra are said to have been taken from 
the P4ndr6nthan ruins. The conical dome; iron gilt, is 
glaring, and the appearance of the building is much 
spoiled by some mean woodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits from Wazir Fanndn 
and several natives of the city, and verified my panora¬ 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie s 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to "find that most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

During the afternoon we went to see the tomb of 
Mahdrdjd GuMb Singh on the left bank of the river, 
our bungalow being on the right. The building is 
square, and of black stone; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was covered over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
roof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usual conical tiJtrd. After this we visited 
the house of Saifu’Uah, a leading shawl .merchant, which 
WM a good ojw, nicely situated on the river, dose to the 
' shrine of ShdhHamaddn. 

1 . observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on t^ bi^slm of the Jhtiam. Genmnl Miydn Singh, one 
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of fiuyft Sing^’t Qov«moi8 bailt best; flight sow 
to be seen. Tbe Mahdriji was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shirgarhf, which was 
incomplete at ihe time of onr visit. 

StWDAT, J««s 26 <'^.—In the afternoon we went doTO 
by boat to the Mdnas Bal Lake, about three hours’ 
voy^. As one passes down the river, the view of the 
Harmukh Mountain is magnificent. The highest peak 
has some vast precipices; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos¬ 
ing—king of all the mountains that surround the Vale 
of Eashn^r! As we neared the Mdnas Bal, the greater 
Sindh/ stream joined the Yitastd. The valley of this 
river, lying, as it does, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Sejahd, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vltastd, there runs off the Hard Channel, which carries 
away much of the superfluous water ef the latter. 

Then passing through the Mdnas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahdtdng, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khdgan snowy range. The high¬ 
est peak is called Bijll Sir; or the Peak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly t^ainst the glowing sky. This 
was the best sight we had of these mountains. 

Before reaching the Mdnas Bal, we were met by 
IMwdn Eanhayyd, the chief official of this part of the 
valley. 

IfoxnaT, JwM started early in tbe morning 

fat tiie ^VUar Lake, bat brfore starting I examined the 
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sarroandings of our encampment. It had been a temced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was sitnated at the base 
of the Gratawat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahdteng Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and when these are in blossom the reflection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Kashmir Valley. The place is called Saifapdr, 
and the quarries Kiinda Bal. Further on there are the 
terraces and other remains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahangir, watered by an irrigation channel 
brought from some distance from the Sindh River. 
From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, looks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on the surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water then seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Manas Bal may be described on the whole as 
a pretty little lake with clear and transparent water. 

Thence we went by water to the Walar Lake, about 
two hours’ voyage, passing by the Mahardjd’s pony stud 
at Hdjan, where there may have been as many as 150 
ponies—a goodly lot. Many of them were of the Yarkand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some cases had been mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real Kashmiri ponies were 
not numerous, that breed not being a very good one. 
Kashm'uri ponies may be active and enduring, but they 
are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested, and very unlike 
what one would expect of hill ponies, and the Mahdrdja 
seemed to be desirous of improving them by procuring 
stallions from Yarkand and Laddkh. He had a great 
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number of socb stods, tentaining in all about 4,000 or 
6,000 ponies, or eren more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and* in 
the conveyance of grain, as the Mahdrijd received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not in the neighbonrhood of the Walar Lake, but in the 
eastern parganat of Dachhinpdrd (Isldmdbad) and TJlar 
(Wdntipdr). They abound everywhere, and with the 
river form the sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in the Kashmir Valley. 

We then entered the Walar Lake, the surface of the 
water being beautifully diversified by the singhdrd nuts 
already described. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is beautifully 
situated, but the ground is nearly all under water and 
swampy, and that detracts utterly from its pleasantness. 
There are ruins of a Hindi! tem^ of the same era 
as the others I have mention^. Its floor being sup¬ 
ported by stones, is dry, and the building evidently had 
the usual ornamentation. There are also the remains 
of a mosque built by Sultan Zainu’l-’abidin. 

After breakfast we proceeded onwards, the boatmen 
being anxious to get across the lake before noon, as 
after that time of the day they' fear wind. When we 
got into the centre of the lake, the expanse of transpar¬ 
ent water looked very fine, for it is ten miles long and 
about six broad. On three sides it is surrounded by 
hills, rising straight up from the edge, and over¬ 
topped by snowy mountains, among which, of course, 
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Harmukh stands conspicuous, and after him Sringa- 
bal. 

Crossing the lake from the island in about two hours, 
we landed at the foot of a fine projecting hilly promon¬ 
tory, known by the name of Bdba Shakaru’ddin, so called 
after the shrine at the top. The ascent to this takes 
about three-quarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remai'kable init, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the mountains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a bath in the lake, 
and found that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the night on the water’s edge in the bay 
under the promontory in a capital position. Those to 
the north and south of it are bad for this purpose. The 
weather was quiet, but during the night little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about the vio¬ 
lence of the lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
And it is said that Itanjit Singh and his sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the afternoon. It seems to be “ jluctibus et fremitu 
amrgens marino.” 

In the north-west comer of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, which is interesting as being the road to 
Oilgit and Skardii. 

On the whole I consider that the Walar Lake would 
be a first class attraction in any country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur¬ 
face is ruffled by wind, which is very often. In this 
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retpect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the reflec¬ 
tions are almost always lovely. 

Tuesdat, June 28/4.—Early in tlie mommg, which 
was fine though misty, we started by boat for Soptir, 
having parted from Diwdn Kanhayya, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Sopdr is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the Walar Lake 
enables one to reach it by vrater. It is the principal 
place in that part of the valley, and was then the head¬ 
quarters of Colonel Bijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Mahardja’s troops in Kashmir, including Skardd, 
and was also chief civil official in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us in a boat 
about a mile out of Sopiir The town, which contains 
some 1,500 houses, is prettily situated on both sides 
of the river, the two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were paraded for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. They belonged, if I remember rightly, to the 
Sdraj Paltan, and were nearly all Eajpiits. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 

We did not stop at Sopdr, but went on to Baramdla, 
Bijai Singh going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Akndr, where 
the Chinab debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a Bijgi^t of good family. He was very tall and had 
both his arms partly disabled from wounds. He said 
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lie had been thirty-five years continnously in the service 
of GuMb Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of an ordinary sipdld (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Lahore, and had 
been a kdrddr or civil ofiBcial, had been in the expedi¬ 
tions against Chilas beyond the Indus, h.ad commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Maliaraja 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Regiments, ranging each from 500 to 800 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardii. Two of them 
were his own, that is, he was specially commander of 
them. In his military capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Panniin, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the junction of the 
Kiver Pohrii with the Vitasta. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohrd brings down 
from the hills north-west of Kashmir. 

We next reached Baramdla, where the Vitasta issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
and the remains of a terrace; also a bridge of the usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemmed in by the hills and no longer navigable owing 
te rapids. 
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Hiere is a kind of lime, called goth, obtained from tbe 
hills near Bdramiila, valued for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewashing interiors of houses, the papier mdche 
manu^tures, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Singh returned to Sdpilr. 

In the afternoon we started on horseback for the 
Gulmarg. Immediately after leaving Baramdla the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the south 
side of the valley, and soon we began to enjoy a beautiful 
view of the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley. There were splendid cloud effects over the land¬ 
scape, but the Khdgan Banges stood out clear against a 
sky that was reddening for the approaching evening. 

All around us and in the spurs of the Fantsal Bange 
there was an abundance of cedar trees, but they were 
all small. As the hill sides were black with cedar 
forests, I had hoped to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, picturesque, useful and interesting tree; 
but in this I was disappointed, for the trees were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted. We 
could also see in the distance to the west three hills 
famous for their cedar forests, and in tins direction 
there towered up as well the noble mountain of Knj 
N4g with its snowy peaks. Above the cedar woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood there rose the 
Apharwat Mountain, from the top of which the snow 
tapered down in long stripes along ravines covered^ with 
firs on either side, gleaming white in the afternoon liglvt. 
Looking to tiie Widar Lake, to the lower part of the 
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valley with the Vitastd wiading through it, to the dis¬ 
tant Kbdgau Bange, to the mountains of Kaj Ndg and 
Apharwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque we had seen in the valley. 

VVe crossed several streams, and found that the Ma- 
hariyas people had improved the road for us in numer¬ 
ous places, by cutting down jungle, smoothing irregu¬ 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
We also passed several villages and shrines of the usual 
Kashmir style, beautifully situated. As vre neared the 
foot of the Apharwat Hill we left the ccdai* region and 
came to the upright fir, the change becoming especially 
perceptible in the last valley we crossed. After this 
there commenced a sharp ascent through a fir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset we reached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Bapara Eishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o’clock from Baramiila, the dis¬ 
tance thence to Bapam Eishi being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Bapam Eishi was coldish, and 
we enjoyed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has some celebrity from being the shrine of a 
Eishi saint, named Baba Payamu’ddin Eishi, which 
when abbreviated—so the natives say—becomes Bapam 
Eishi. His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 
outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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There are no inhabitants beside the Bishi ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses and a large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they only enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

Wedsesdat, Jme —The morning was fine, and 

we had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Laddkh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

AVe commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti¬ 
ful undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
turning a comer we came upon another immense pas¬ 
ture running east and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Gulmarg. It is an undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apharwat Mountain, about 
half a mile in average breadth and three miles in length. 
Immediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapering effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of the hill is fine, and 
its upper outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
in variety, being one long gentle bend, thus:— 



Gulmarg means the Ilowery Mead, mwg being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow among the 
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hills, where the Giijars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular marg is famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears ofiF in the beginning of May the whole 
surface becomes rich red and crimson with them. They 
seem to attain their bloom underneath the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it! 
Tliey disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of white and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we lieard 
that in Autumn the whole ground becomes purple. 
There were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows. The Gulmarg 
and the Sonamarg in the hills beyond the opposite side 
of the valley are considered the two best.wmr^?.? in Kash¬ 
mir. The former is reserved for the Maliiiraja’s ponies. 
From the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Hills 
Hundi Bal, so called from the plant hnul {chieonmn 
hifyhis ?), and Krdla Sangar, or Potter’s Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood iii the Walar Lake 
which destroyed a city on its banks, a potter, who 
climbed to this height, being the only person who 
escaped. 


G 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o’clock, 
the snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ten clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 
In the afternoon—the clouds clearing off—I went to 
the high ground at the eastpru extremity of the mea¬ 
dow to sketch the Firozpdr Pass, which may be described 
as the central pass leading out of the valley to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramula 
Passes, and goes by the Tosha Maiddn Mountain on to 
Pdnchh. It is called after the village of Firdzpiir 
situated in the valley at its month, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and down the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Erala Sangar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with firs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 
subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
the valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter¬ 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I was compen¬ 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. The altitude of the Gulraarg, 
bebg about 3,000 feet above the valley, accounts for 
the coldness of the climate. It is dose to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more than half 
the year. At the Padshah B%h, where we pitched, 
they say, and it is extremely probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jahangir stayed for several days. A small brook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It should be added that the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and tliat there 
are no cedars. 

Diwfiu Kanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the marg to meet us. 

Thoksday, June 30/^. —The morning was fine, and we 
descended by the La’lpiir road to the valley, and saw the 
rirdzpiir village in the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Poshkar, on the top . of which one of Captain 
Montgomerie’s survey parties was pitched; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called Lai KhSn’s 
Kila’. In the distance, too, we saw a small hill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Babi Hanafu’ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark¬ 
able about it, and approaching the village of Lalpitr 
we saw its harem, at the comer of which there was a 
solitary cedar of large proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patan and its harma, we passed by some fine 
Hindi! ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which I take to have 
been tlie sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations,' there must have been an 
extensive set of buildings here. The ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 
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t.g., we passed tiiis day by the Udsnr Kar^wSi and Nan 
Nagar Etirewa. 

Wksmesoat, June 22»rf.— The morning wm wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the boat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. We passed 
by the small town of Pinpiir, where there is a bridge 
over the river. W* also the Khdnpdr Kar^wa, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za frdn, i.e., 
Saffron, Kardwa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces saffron, and that of capital quahty. 

Winding under the foot of the Zdbanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i*SulaimAn, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parhat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance from which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by Warir Panniin, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himselt who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
a Thdkur of Jammdn, and not a handsome man. 
Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
the city of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
rwide. H<*e there was the Ddvi Eegiment of 
tlia MidWrigd’s Bwrvice drawn up on the bank of the 
rivar a lint Jurf popl" *^® ’^®^ uniforms 

. ^|$tjg^cBeoted oh the water. A 8J.ute also was ^ 



Srinagar in four horns, n distenec 
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thirty miles by water from W4otfp6r, and our party was 
accommodated in two little houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nidiolson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. It was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nalwii, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor of Kashmir. 
For about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
built by MahdrSjd GuMb Smgh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfast I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political ofiBcer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shekh Bdgh, constructed by 
Shdkh Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin, a Governor of Kashmir 
under Banjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by ’Atd Muhammad Khdn, 
one of the Pathdn Governors of Kashmir; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathdns. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the Takht- 
i-Sulaimdn at the end very pretty; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in a parifidn, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Mahdrdjd. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz.those at Isldmabdd, 
Bijbihdia, and Pdnpiir already mentioned; and three 
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were first melted and fused. A piede* of the required 
weight was then separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, and struck with a ham¬ 
mer over a die! Thus was a Rupee, worth about 
10 annas of the East India Company’s mopey, pro¬ 
duced ! • 

After watching this we went to see the papier mdcU 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed together, and over this 
some gach, the white cement already mentioned as being 
brought from Baramiila. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. It is now papier mdche, and when quite 
dry is taken off the framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The coloured 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
thing is complete.! In this manner inkstands after 
the native fashion, and cigar writing cases after the 
English fashion, are made. The brushes used for paint- 
ing are made of cat’s hair. 

After seeing this I went to sketch the bridge and the 
shrine of Shdh Hamadan already mentioned. 

Towards sunset it came on to thunder, blow and rain, 
and though I had intended to start that evening by 
boat for Isldmdbdd, I could not get off till ten o’clock. 
Thus was passed my last day at the Capital of 
Kashmir. 

The Wazir had provided the most comfortable of 

* Pieoisel^ the same process is followed to this day at the 
FfetilUi and other mints of the native states of the Fanj&b. 

t ^Thii npbnation differs somewhat from the nsrial one, which 
will he fonnd in the introduction. 
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boats for me, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near Wanti- 
p\ir. I left the party, with whom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

SoNDAY, Jvly 3rd .—I spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion of which was easy, so that I could read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely day, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

I arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav¬ 
ing started at ten the previous night. That evening 
I rode on to Lukhbawan, about nine miles on the Vernag 
road. The hills of Amarnath, of the Ward wan Valley, 
and of the Kishtwar Range could be far better seen 
than from Islamabad. In fact, the afternoon was 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of the atmos¬ 
pheric effect on the landscape can never be effaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rideable 
road I reached Liikhbawan by nightfall and slept ther^ 
that night. The British akhbdr-nams or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Kotwal of Srinagar, had accora- 
panied me so far, and I spent the evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me was a copy of the agreements eVitered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British Resident for the 
good government of Kashmir. It would indeed have 
been well for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. 

Monday, 4^/*.—Early in the morning I marched 
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time of Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Emperor Shdh. Jahiln, after whose time it fell into 
decay, till it was repaired by Eanjit Singh's Governor, 
Shekh GhuMm Muhayya’ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again fallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
stone near the foundation, and the rest brick, hot the 
orchitecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin¬ 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It hod 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. Tliese 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or CO feet high, with 
pedestals of polished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois¬ 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

"We now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Sluih, the shawl dealer already mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his iihawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory,—^along 
room with a number of modem looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn 6n paper; then a 
master workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
which is thus partitdly transparent, so that he can see it 
unltpeath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to tile thread-work, whidi serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and’reiiB it out to others collected for the pur¬ 
pose :—so many red threads, so many, blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from bis dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec¬ 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a very large building of the 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Ndr Jahdn. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Maharaja as a granary. 

Thursday, Jme Wrd .—The morning was tine, and in 
company mth Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, by a sharp ascent in parts saarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covetred with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa yelvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindd temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical nira was doubt^ 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has be|K# 
placed by the Malidrdjd with a mean little bit of IRW 
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Paajdb to T^mig, bat be never reached thePfr Fants4l 
Pan and ^ired at Bahrdmgnl, truly a lovely spot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked o|||n|yiDg him 
at Bdjaorl, bat his wife, the famoos Ndr Jahin, objected, 
and he was carried back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
maasoleum at Shdhdara attests the place of his bnrial. 

Close to this classic fountain the Mahardjd has built 
a small Hindfi temple, and a devotee—a creature covered 
with ashes—sits at the water’s edge. This may appear 
odd in a place made so much of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vicissitude; for, as its name implies, V&nag 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
by the hand of a Muhammadan. 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
the ridge of the Banihal Pass, which I reached in about 
two hours. There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley:—the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
dear enough. This view must be very imposing to a 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there is no 
such view to be had by any of the other approaches. 
The day was cloudless; indeed, I had not seen so cloud¬ 
less « day since 1 had entered the Yale of Kashmir. 

On the top of the Banih^ Pass I asked my last 
question of the news-writer regarding Kashmir, gave 
him at^imonial and dismissed him to Srini^. 1 was 
ttotpet the kdrddr of Banih^. 

‘ jHlIPiubfil route, being the direct line to Jammfin, 
open to Kuropeui travdlers, a piohibi- 
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tion IiaviDg been imposed at the request of the MahMjd. 
I, however, now returned to the plains by it, as I had 
been specially invited to do so by him ; so 1 took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and was shown 
the tops of the Lunkot and Ladkha Dhar Mountains, 
over both of which I was told I must pass. Lunkdt 
looked conical, and the Ladkha Dhar round-headed. 1 
then realized the fact that 1 had a very stiff march before 
me. 

I commenced to descend from the crest of the pass 
soon after noon by an easy road. Close on my right 
the Sundar Tab stood up handsomely, then the ridge of 
the Mahd Pass, and then a bold snowy hill called Butal 
Pir. Leaving the large village of Banihal on the left, 
after four or five miles 1 came to the village of 
Deogol, where there is a small halting-house built by the 
MahfirajcL After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Eanihal stream; but as the stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found myself half 
way up the side of a very steep hill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding rather 
difBcult. Some of the hill sides, too, though not rocky, 
are very precipitous. In this way I arrived by the 
evening at Manchhalana, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Mahu Pass 
joined that by which I had come. 

The Banihal valley is pretty well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied by Kashmiri Mirs, and 
the lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much the same as that of Kashmir. 
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Nearer to Ha spectator, there oomet the lesser range of 
Qistawat, which has no'show oa it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hiU of Ahdt^g, nuuAing 
the site of the Mdnas Bal Lake. Orer this there towers 
the snowy summit of Hatmukh, n^ly 17,000 feet high, 
and the highest mountain of all those visible in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of thjs valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of S^aha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rooky heights of Biirhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zebanwan close to the Takht-i-Snlaim&n, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Namliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern comer from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to'add that the great hill of Nanga 
Farbat and the Lad&kh Bange are not seen from 
this point, and these fonn the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As regards the champaign of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken luily ground in 
the elevated karem plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva^ 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
grass, and looking from a distance-exqnisitely green. 
As to water, one sees tlie Yitustli winding through plane 
groves, poplar avenues, and villages, with serpentine 
Biipi^enngg for about eighty miles, from a pmnt where 
it pllleB l^&mibdd torts exit irear BfimndlA Nem 
itehaslw to. WHax side, Ihie waters, ovmfiown^ or ese^* 
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iBg, form the twamps idready mentumed. 'the city of 
Siinagpff iyiag sketch^ oat at our feet, hoe no p«rti> 
colur beaaty; no a}»res, no minarets to break the mass 
ardiitectore, bat the prevaUing red and parple colour' 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautilbl, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Farbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
feet and crowned by a foit, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
the form and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it is overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned; on the other sides it lias no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature.is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmosphm-ic effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be de^p 
azure; sometimes near the hoiizon it melted into the 
faintest blues j- often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured sonie >of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of otliers. i3i0se 
effects were seen simultaneously, because with sncihla 
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pension bridge of ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
stanchions. From these ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which either a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
ropes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when¬ 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp •• hiliscm cannahinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. The Chinab here may be a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against lofty stones in the bed. 

Immediately after crossing the Chinab, I set out for 
Bilaut by a road that began to ascend at once up the 
side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded; apples were raised 
with difficulty, and that only in the Maharaja’s 
gardens. The villages mostly belong to the Thakkars, 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, I soon began to get a fine view of the 
valley of the Chinab, and of the Lunkdt Eange, which, 
though bare of snow, was yet very steep and imposing. 
As we neared Bilaut we got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher than the Lunkot Eange. 

About sunset we reached the village of Bilaut, re¬ 
markable for nothing save the redness of its soil, which 
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- tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dhir Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which were planted some time ago, and 
under which 1 encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chinab, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the early night the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wednesdat, My 6 <^.—Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhar. The ascent is sharp, pass¬ 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good state. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 
people burn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, the view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chinab became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Eastwards I began to get a 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of the ranges towards 
Chamba, and also of some other very distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahmd Peaks, some of the finest of the Himalayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any information on the point. 

After ascending for about six miles I reached the 
little village of Lani Lari, and after that found myself 
on the top of the Ladkha Dhar. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearly level pastur¬ 
age ground, where Gdjars graze their flocks and herds, 
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being abont three miles in circamferenoe. Ther^ is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides—one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels—is swampy; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh Piver, and the road to Laddkh. 
There the ground is good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might bo 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels above* 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for which 
it is famous. Bafters ore bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of venous sixes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake.. All 
^ mdons of Srinagar are produced in this way. 
Thieves frequently steid the gardens, the ahstraetion of 
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tliem being eaey. We aUo observed the ringkdrd or 
water*niit {trapa bi^inosa), which has a beautiful leaf, 
sometimes green, brown, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindds on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir’ 
lakes, and the Maharijd derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too,, claimed notice. One is tlie 
white lily called nildfar kdmari, or lily of the moon, 
(nympliaa alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the nildfar shamt; or lily of the sun, 
{nymphaa sp), .whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called khari {picrorliyza kurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 
the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 
parties, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, tlie KashmirLi seem immensely to 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugii 
M, on a spur of tlie hills, is the ruin of a house built 

F 
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As I went on, the clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm efi'ects I have ever seen in the 
hills. Near me the valley of Landar wa» in the deepest 
gloom, and looked infinitely deep; above it the great 
Trikuti Ddvi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
partly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Kashmir, were exquisitely lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine; the nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering; the nearer hills were not only dark but 
black with gloom: the contrast was intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet march to Chargal, about 
three mites on, where there was a wooden hut, in which 
I breakfasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 
pretty. 

After breakfast I marched to Siingalwan about eight 
miles on, the road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a hMi or reservoir of drinking water in 
stone, erected by the Mahdrdja. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Hindu divinities, but the masonry 
is common. Mahardja Gulab Singh stayed here in camp 
for some time for the benefit of the air. 

At Siingalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
I went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
the elimate so far had been veiy pleasant, but as I 
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descended rapidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, an increase of warmth began to be 
felt. There was nothing remarkablei in the view, except 
the Three-peaked Dovi. nor did I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the cldr firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came to a hudi, called after TJdhara Singh, a 
near relative of the Maharaja Gultib Singh, who had 
built it. From this point I could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranchi, the 
other Udhampiir. In the distance, too, a small hill fori 
named KotH was visible. It is through Kiranchi that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as running 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhar passes. The conse¬ 
quence of that place has much diminished since the 
establishment of Udhampiir, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udham Singh’s hdolt, I was met by the eldest son 
of Wazir Zoniwar, who had been sent on from Jammiin 
to meet me. He w'as a nice-looking, well-dressed, much- 
bejewelled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Ladakhi pony, and we descended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhampiir. By this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the bright evening was 
very hot. I found Udhampiir to be a newly built place, 
the h6sur being laid out broad and straight. As I 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
were beginning to illuminate in honour of my arrival! 
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The jonng muAr conducted me to a broad square place 
iftth green turf, a fine hanytm tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kisbtwdr, the latter place being within 
the waeirt jurisdiction. After the customary compli¬ 
ments were oyer I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 
clothing. 

Udhampdr is a very pretty place, the hills all round— 
Three-peaked Devi, Ladkha Dhdr, S^jadar, the low hills, 
&c., looking very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the place is said to 
be healthy. 

This day I had marched about 33 miles, having been 
on the move for fourteen hours. 

Thursdat, July 1th .—My intention had been to pro¬ 
ceed in my sedan chair by torchlight during Wednesday 
night, but a storm of wind and rain prevented me. 
However, early about 2 a.m. I got oflT, though the 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and jarring, and I soon came to a range of low hills, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there were several 
regular flights of stone steps constructed along it. 
However, th^ top was soon reached, where there was a 
6doU constructed by a private individual. From this 
there was a nice view of the Ddhampdr Valley, and the 
hills passed over the day before. I then descended again 
by a very long flight of steps—sometimes solidly con- 
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structed, though roughly, and sometimes formed on the 
grey sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Eaja Dhyan Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zorawar. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain—as is often the case in July—would 
prove a formidable obstacle; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of Dhansal, about half way between TJd- 
hampur and Jammiin. After that, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an extremly rough 
country, formed chiefly of grey sandstone. The road was 
often hewn through the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time the day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Eosa style of country one does not often 
see. Here and there, where there might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a banyan 
tree at its side. In this way I got to Man Talao, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
lilies in it, and a shady banyan over it. Having thus 
marched over a stiff twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
back, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stopped 
to dress and have breakfast. From here I had a com¬ 
plete view of the Tavi Eiver, and the town of Jammun. 

After breakfast I went on in the sedan, with the 
young wazir, who had accompanied me all the time 
with his retinue from Udhampur to Nagrota, the native 
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plWuSt Pamda of Sjohmfr. Here I yrm 
Dfwia £irp& iE^, «oa of the thea I^rime 
^wililSay!, onaaelepbftni. 1 mounted ibe iamla wiih 
&e jonng IKwis, and we proceeded towards fasuadn. 
I bad seen Jammdn tibree times before, in 1353,1834, 
and 1858. Tbe town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi Biver about 800 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stonj, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, which is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which has a pretiy strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hiUs in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
bat its floods have formed for themselves a broad shingly 
bed over lands that were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammdn are pretty, and the situation of the 
town is highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort—the city and river, with ThrOe-peaked DIvi and 
Ladkha DUr in the distance—£)rms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. Jphe palace and town have 
notlung remarkable aboutlmem in point of azcbiteoiure. 
When, however, in the winter a. sporting expediticm 


issuM fiom it, the gay tevalcade—men, h<»ses, ele- 
jdumis-~’vntih the snrrmmding scenery nuhe. an ex' 
irnmely psetfy %ht. 


Ifeir the tpwn Hdt( wlmae 

30 ^ ^ awe 0% the 
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doSted io tiie eaniionment at one end of the town, where- 
1 was pat up. In the nndd|.e of it there was a large 
enclosure, like a tardi, but clean and nice, and in the 
centae a bdradari. Outside the gate 1 found twoi or 
three Companies of Infantry drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time the climate felt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening I went to pay my respects tp the 
Mahdrfyd, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, built in the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before—once at Jammdn, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 1853, and when 
he was heir apparent; once at Oujrdt, when he paid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and I then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the PanjAb; and once at the end of 1858, when 
Sir John Lawrence visited him as MahdrajA, at Jam- 
mun. I had consequently had many opportunities of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about "30 or 
32 years of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birth. His figure 
was small, and his legs inclined to bend outwards^ 
bat he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
me privately, but even then he had a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted! His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal officials were with him, and among 
them was Wazir Zdrawar. ]tfe was. very kind and 
cordial, and I began by thanking him very warmly and 
sincerely for the marked kindness and attention I had 
received throughout my sojourn in his territories. He 
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said tbat be had ordered his officials to do all they could 
to assist me; on which 1 assured him that these kind 
orders had been most thoroughly obeyed, and tbat I was 
really indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
to explain this, because they had really been most kind, 
and I knew they were anxious that I should tell the 
Maharaja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I had found Kashmir, and what I thought of 
its administration. These questions I could not, of 
course, answer exactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir would 
benefit by increased care. The Malniraja said that he 
was conscious of many defects, and that as soon as he 
had leisure from affairs at Jammun he would go to 
Kashmir himself and introduce several reforms; adding, 
that he felt himself responsible to God for the care of 
his people! He then went on to say that Kashmir’s 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its people had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. 1 told him about the 
herons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was prevented. I also told him of the destruction of 
Hindii ruins, as at Fandr4nthan, and this, he said, he 
would strictly forbid. I asked whether Srinagar City 
could not be drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy, 
and.that'tliey would much, prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idm of a uative ruler 1 He also said that there had 
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been much scarcity of rain a short tune previously, hut 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Achhabal Gardens, and his wish 
to restore them. I told him 1 thought the restoration 
of such places would be very difScult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who did so much for Kash¬ 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually 
expire at Bahramgul, which must indeed have been a 
beautiful place to die at! After some further conversa¬ 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir we 
separated. The Mahardja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between Prance and 
Austria, but his Minister Kirpa Earn did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to my quarters about 9 p.m., and found 
the evening hot. I received a visit from Sh6kh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Siaikdt, but chief custodian of the 
political record office of the Mahdrajd, and said to have 
much influence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. 

PaiDAY, July 8iL — Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant with Diwan Kirpa Earn, who talked a 
good deal about the former Governors of Kashmir— 
especially of Miyan Singh, and Shekh Imamu’ddin. 
Kirpa Earn himself was known to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikh times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture suffered greatly, and that 
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the valley had by no means recovered from the shock, 
when the country was made over to Gulab Singh. 
He also said that the records of his office would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) 0,000 families engaged 
in it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to show 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the different places. He understood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and 
said that he had been made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of ray movements, which 
he had received from his officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls— 
the very best that could be made. The difference be¬ 
tween these and the ordinary Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Maharaja further showed me a new 
Hall of Audience, which he was building, and which 
I had seen when I was at Jammun before. T then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the afternoon I went again to bid the Mahardjd 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavouring to 
improve the judicial system, and that he had doctors 
of Hindd and Muhammadan Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to wear grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, sometimes living in a hamdm, or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and sometimes 
carrying about his person a kangri, or small case of 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was frozen nearly 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting had been 
capital—twenty birds falling to one shot. He also 
said that, though he was ii native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the Valley had agreed with him. I 
wound up the interview by again expressing my great 
obligations to himself and his ofiicials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to be able to show 
civility to English ofiicers; adding emphatically, that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English! 

I then started in a palanquin for Gujranwdhi, then 
within the limits of my own jurisdiction as Commis¬ 
sioner of Lahore. 

I had thus spent only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Banihal Pass and Jaramiin, 
travelling all the days and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journey as could be performed bj a post 
courier, and I suppose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity by the exigen¬ 
cies of my leave of absence, which obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8th July, and I was 
able to accomplish it only by the assistance I had re¬ 
ceived from the Maharaja’s officers. 

The Banihal Eoute is much shorter than the Pir 
Pantsdl into K^hmir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beauty; the 
summits of Lunkot and Ladka Dhar. In the neigh- 
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bovu-hood of the Ghandra-Bbdgd Biver, too, it is diffi¬ 
cult aud distressing to travellers. 

Thus I went to Kashmir, saw the Valley, and came 
back again between the 8th of June and the 8th of July, 
1859, during one month’s leave of absence! 



DIARY OF A JOURNEY 

zmo 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Bbtwiin 9th Apbil asd 5th Mat, 1871. 


ITINEEA.RT FROM LAHORE. 


Sunday, 9th April Sidlk6t .... 

66 miles. 

Monday, 10th 


Janunun .... 

27 

»» 

Tuesday, 11th 

9) 

Dhans&I .... 

16 


Wednesday, 12th 


Eiranchi .... 

13 

>7 

Thursday, 13th 


Mir ..... 

9 

ti 

Friday, 14th 

» 

halt. 

— 


Saturday, 16th 

U 

Ldndar .... 

8 

it 

Sunday, 16th 

>» 

R&mban .... 

17 

» 

Monday, 17th 

)) 

BArnsd .... 

12 

ft 

Tuesday, 18th 

1) 

halt. 

— 


Wednesday, 19th 

>1 

Banihil .... 

11 

n 

Thursday, 20th 

if 

Vdmig .... 

10 

a 

Friday, 21st 

it 

Srinagar (boat and road) . 

52 

ft 

Satur^y, 22nd 

ti 

Shtlmtr Osurdens (boat) . 

10 

ft 

Sunday, 23rd 

it 

Srinagar (boat) 

10 

if 

Monday, 24th 

a 

Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (boat) 

27 

if 

Tuesday, 25th 

a 

Srinagar (boat) 

27 

ti 

Wednesday, 26th 

ft 

Isl&mdhid (boat) 

35 

ti 

Thursday, 27th 

a 

halt. 

— 


Friday, 28th 

a 

BdnMl .... 

27 

it 

Saturday, 29th 

19 

Btmben .... 

23 

t> 
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Sunday, 30ih April Loru Ldri.14 miles. 

Monday, Ist May Sfingalwan . . . . 10 „ 

Tuesday, 2nd „ Udhampur . . . . 19 „ 

Wednesday, 3rd „ Jammdn.32 „ 

Tlinrsday, 4th „ halt.— 

Friday, 6th „ Lahore.93 „ 

The outward journey to Srinagar was effected by the stages 
usually adopted, and the homeward journey was substantially 
that followed on the previous occasion, but in a more leisurely 
manner. 

Easter Sunday, April SAh, 1871.— reached Lahore, 
by train from Allahabad shortly before daybreak, 
proceeded to join M.—, and then attended service at 
Church. 

After church, Ghulam ’Ali Shah, specially deputed by 
the Maharaja of Jammiin and Kashmir, came to see me. 
This native gentleman was high in the judicial service at 
Jammiin, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
days, as he had been in company with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might be expected, he had 
thiit quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
distinguishes men of his class in India. 

In the evening we started from Lahore for Sialkot in 
the Maharaja’s carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles off, by metalled road, at daybreak the 
following morning. There we met Diwdn Kirpa Ram, 
the principal minister of the Mahdrajd, who had charge 
of the revenue, political and general departments. I 
also saw his lather, Jwala Sahai, an old friend, and 
formerly Diwan to the Maharaja Gulab Singh. He was 
still, though old and shaky, doing some work as tcastr 
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of the country round Jammiln, but had resigned the 
Diwanship in favour of his son. 

Monday, April 10//^ —We reached Jammiin in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sialkot as before, 
but along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
Minister Kirpa Earn. The Miyan, or heir apparent, 
came out to meet us at the crossing over the Eiver Tavi, 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by torchlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate. 

We went straight to a new house on the river bank, 
and nothing particular happened that evening; the 
conversation with the Maharaja being of a purely for¬ 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammiin much enlarged since I had last seen it, several 
new streets liaving been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a “Professor Kuchwaldy, Hungarian Wizard” was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the hope 
that the Mahardja would “ order ” an entertainment and 
performance. But His Highness having been recently 
I'heated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungarian ! The way in which strolling and roving 
European artistes victimize Native Chiefs is often very 
bad. This “ Professor ” begged me to recommend him 
to the Mahariija, but I, of course, declined to do so. 

Tuesday, April II//1. —The early morning view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very pretty, over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to the Bhau Fort opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Mahardja a visit, 
which His Highness returned in the afternoon, but 
nothing particular passed at these interviews. 

In the evening I went out with Diwan Kirpa Earn, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whose steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwan spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 
the traveller.* 

M— and I went to dine in the Maharaja’s palace, and 
saw all the new rooms and decorations. We dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the courtyard where 
the Maharaja received ns. There was a display of fire¬ 
works, and a ndch (dance). 

At midnight we started in hangalas, a sort of jhdnpdn 
or sedan, borne by bearers from the Maharaja’s own 
establishment, for Dhansal. The road was very uneven, 
wild and rocky, but the night was cool. 

Wednesday, April 12///.—Soon after sunrise we ar¬ 
rived at Dhansal, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the Maharaja, and found the weather hot, but not 
oppressive. The surrounding scenery was not remark¬ 
able, excepting that we had a very fine and complete 
view of the Trikdtf (Three-peaked) Devi Mountain— 
truly a vast pile. Of the many views I have seen of 
that well-known hill, this is the best. Beyond it, in 

* Ho was murdered in Tasin, under the orders of Mir Waii, 
son of Gaur Kahman, ruler of Chitrill, in July, 1870. 
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the distance, a portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Kiranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
jhdnpdng, descending to a stream with fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then-jdips- 
into a valley, and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was horribly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M.— went on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality; but I stopped at Kiranchi 
to sleep in a small tent, intending to ride on to Mir 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jammiin to Kiranchi 
towards the Banihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route—rough, rocky, and hot! * 

Thiiksdat, April \Zth .—I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road roughish, 
but not difficult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south¬ 
east of Kashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhar Hills. 
From this point, which is the demarcation, virtually, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges—^the 
boundary, in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions—Mir village and halting house were clearly 

• As far as Laru Lari this route varies from the one previously 
described. 

TOL. n. I 
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visible. From Kiranchi to Kart is about seyen miles, 
and thence on to Mir halting house two miles. 

The day was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I changed cool clothing for warm. I 
was told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Friday, JprU 14M.—The weather was still rainy, and 
we halted at Mir, as M. — was far from well. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and I went out 
for a walk. Near sunset there was a fine distant view 
of the Konsar Hills, with their three beautiful peaks, 
covered with evidently perpetual snow, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Ma- 
hdiiija’s Government on the Banihdl route. At every 
measured English mile there is a runner station or chaukL 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatched; the postal line extending from 
Jammdn to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads—often rough and steep ones—and in all 
weathers. 

The bearers kindly furnished by the Maharaja, as 
above-mentioned, to carry M. — were of his own estab¬ 
lishment. We found that they were paid Es. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came chiefly from the Chamba 
Hills. They were strong and efficient men. 

Saturday, April 16//<.—The weather had now cleared, 
and M. — was happily much better; so in the afternoon 
we marched for Landar or Lundri. The climate was 
now very cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it wo got our first good distant view of the Konsar 
Hills, and then one of the Gulabgarh snow\' group. 
Tlien there was a sharp and i-ongh descent towards a 
stream, the rocks in the bed of which looked very well. 
After that we found a very sluirp ascent up to Lundri— 
a small fort with a rather picturesque fountain near it. 
AVc stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running off from the Ladkha Dhar Mountains alt 
round ns. The tojis of these were tipped with snow, 
lumps of which were sent down to us to regale us at 
dinner. 

Lundri is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it wore, in 
the bosom of the Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and T should 
think that in the middle of tlie day, its atmosphere must 
be close and eon fined. The climate, however, was 
rcjjrescntcd to us as cold, and certainly that night it 
was so. 

SuND.w, Aynl IC///.—Jlefore daybreak we set out for 
Laru Lari and Dilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
As we neared this the rocks and fir forests l)ecaine very 
fine. At length we gained the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast fresh from the snowy regions. 

From this crest, called Jaini Lari, the view Indh iiortii 
and south was very remarkable. Looking uortliwards 
one could seethe upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep down in 
its bed. Here are extremely distant snows—those ol 
Chambii—almost a hundred miles otf, and there seemed 
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to be vitiMe Test gkeietB witii a lunt distaai glitter¬ 
ing, « the son had not long risen. It was like a 
distant dash of eledaie light! Looking sonthwards, 
one saw right down into the shadowy depths of the 
Lindar Valley, and then straight on to the Trikdti 
D^vi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a txiple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sandy bed of the 
Tavi; then the steep banks of Jammdn and its build¬ 
ings, dimly visible in the early sunlight; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, forming an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
north and south, obtained merely by facing right-about, 
is quite firs^-rate as a spectacle. 

The Brahmd Peaks stood up very fine, over-topping 
the intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristdn 
was quite close, just across the Chindb Valley. 

Near Lard Ldri there is a peak, which is about the 
highest point in the whole Ladkha Dhdr Bange. 
Like most of such points it has patches of snow all 
about it in spring; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all about Lard Ldri itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Dhar, and 
therefore nearest to Kashmir, I got a really superb 
view of the Guldbgarh group of snowy hills, and of 
the Snndar Tab, overlooking the Banihal Pass, and 
sdso the Kdnsar group with its three well-known 
«n»wy peaks, constituting on the whole one of the 
best views 1 have ever seen.* 

^ The former loate is mw rejoined. 
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After that we descended through a forest of mu, 
or mai trees {flUee SmiiJdand) to Bikat, where we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Chinab—a long, but not unpleasant descent. There 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best stage for riding on the whole 
route. That day I was lent a capital Badakhshani 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best aniuials 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

From Laru Lari a new road, then recently constructed, 
ran down to a new crossing over the Chinab. On niy pre¬ 
vious journey the river had to be crossed by a cVikd bridge 
close to Rtimban, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge lour miles above that point. This bridge, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and wlien we 
passed over it, already needed repairs! 

As we approached the river, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow’ gorge-ravine of infinite depth. The water was 
of the most exquisite opaque blue-green, with reddish 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in wliite- 
waved, foaming,seething rapids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark pools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snow’y mountain tops were bathed in 
golden light from the setting sun. The mellow reful¬ 
gence, and the shades ib iirojuudh, formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road wound along the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by sinall wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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"Wc reached Edmban by nightfall, and found the 
climate decidedly warmer than at Lundri, but still 
cool. Bouquets from neighbouring gardens were pre¬ 
sented us. I slept at an open window, lulled to sleep 
by the roaring river. 

Mondatt, April VUli .—Early in the morning we 
started from Edmban for Edmsd, the Wdtldndar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted the 
right bank of the Chindb, often uncomfortably near the 
precipitous edge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
Gradually it got higher and higher above the river, 
which at length lay deep beneath us. We then turned 
away from the Chindb and followed the course of the 
Edmsd Eiver,* the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep, and the road, though fairly well made, was 
.still only a narrow ledge over precipices for some four 
miles, and rather giddy; so the bearers of M. —'sjhctnpdn 
had to be very careful and steady. Passing by a 
beautiful cascade we descended the river bed, which 
we crossed near another fine cascade by a fair wooden 
bridge. Here the river rested in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour overhung by trees, which I stopped to sketch. 

After'this point the river becomes one series of rapids 
and waterfalls for four miles. Here are rocks, foliage, 
rushing waters—models of the picturesque, reminding 
one forcibly of the hackneyed quotation: “ stern and wild, 
meet nurse for a poetic child.” The river here in fact 
formif one long picture gallery, full of countless “ studies.” 
That day tihe water was swollen by rain or snow in the 
* The Bichl&ii Biver of the maps. 
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upper hills, and was reddish in colour and very cold; 
and I selected one spot near Digdihol, as especially 
adapted for sketching, where the stream, passing under 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Eumban used to 
cross over the Lunkdt Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. When I came this way on my previous 
joftrney, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing; but of recent years the Maharaja has 
made a new road, which winds round the base of the 
Lunkot conical hill, following mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, are avoided, and 
the splendid scenery of some miles of the Eamsd Eiver 
is gained. 

Tlie stage from Eamban to Eamsu is a long one, and 
though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more! It is, however, very inter¬ 
esting all the way. 

We reached Eamsd in the evening, which is a beau¬ 
tiful halting-place; pot very high, but embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests. The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of varied distance and varied 
cadence is indescribable. Its verdure is perfect, and its 
climate always cool, aud often cold. Altogether it 
would be a fit spot for the home of an artist. 

Tuesdav, April \Wi. —M.— being indisposed, we 
halted here. The early morning was wet, but after 
breakfast I went out to sketch the place I had marked 
the day before, though the weather was still very un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rook to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dash and roar of it enough to crack 
my ears, and the proximity of water, cold and fresh 
from snowy regions, made me feel much chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarers, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores in number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 

Wednesday, April \Wi .—Early in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine„ though there were clouds about, we 
marched for Banihal, carried by the Maharaja’s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often very handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran^along the 
wooded bank of the stream, till we got to ManchhaMna, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder¬ 
fully large boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted halting-grounds. As we 
ascended the hill above Manchhaland, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an¬ 
other peak and then another, till the whole range came 
into view for full half of the horizon. We looked right 
on to snows in really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite white and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered portion of the hills being pur¬ 
plish in colour, with fir forests here and there. With 
gr^ labour I climbed up a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a view, the Kashmiri bearers holding-me up, and 
seeming to be apprehensive of the steepness. Soon 
there cme drivmg clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only just man* 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Ghilabgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch' was tolerably finished, I des¬ 
cended from the knoll, and rejoined the road to Bdnihfl. 

We now went on and found nothing more remark¬ 
able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Banihal Valley. At the halting-house 
we found a guard of honour of Kashmiri troops, and 
Pandit Bhadrinath of the Mahardja’s fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 
in the afternoon and evening. 

Thoksdat, A'pril —It was before dawn when 

we prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy; but there was no mist, and the 
near hills were clearly visible. Their aspect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Banihal, we came at once 
to the head of the Banihal Valley, which is roundish 
in shape, with a tolerably fiat surface, and walled round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high above it. The tops of these were tipped 
with cedar forests, and feathered with snow, their 
general hue being a purplish grey. They form the 
Banihal crest, over which is the pass. The valley is 
here well cultivated, and we found the rice fields 
flooded for sowing, irrigation being procured from the 
hill streamlets, along which there were plenty of willows. 

Beaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that the road had been much improved 
of late years by the Mahdrajd. The gradient was 
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sliiivp, and there were frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairly rideable. The soil being plentiful the ground 
was not very rocky nor stony. After a while we got 
a full view of the end of the Biinihul Valley and 
the surrounding hiUs tipped with snow. Above these 
hills there soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of the same group of Gulabgarh which'we had 
seen so well the day before, and behind these grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never saw 
that sort of effect looking liner. The snows were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds; and the deep valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. There were rocks close by, but they bore no 
marked characteristics, and were only just good enough 
to make a foreground. The whole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and I stopped to make a sketch; but 
could not do much, as my hands were so cold, for we 
were now close to the snow level. 

Soon after this we reached the ridge of the Banihal 
Pass. There were now driving clouds with intervals of 
sunshine, for the clouds would lift and display the 
"fCashmir landscape for awhile, then descend and obscure 
ib-just as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist; then the curtain rises, and 
the smiling plains of Kashmir with their winding rivers 
become visible, deep below one’s feet. The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness; 
but in a moment it rises, and a far off group of snowy 
peaks is visible, with a blue background; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more it is all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the eflect on the eye was 
quite fascinating. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Ainamath, distant some fifty miles and more, seen 
in this way,—a picture in a framework of mist and 
clouds—had a wonderful appearance. 

We then rode down tu Vernag, some five miles distant 
from the pass. There was snow on or about the road 
for the fii'st mile, soon after passing over which we met 
Waziv ranmiu, the Governor of Ivaslmur, who accom¬ 
panied us into ATiaiag, where we arrived about nine in 
the morning. I found the fountain-tank, with its tur¬ 
quoise-emerald water, much the same as when 1 had 
seen it twelve years jireviously. The old buildings, 
however, had been much cleared from weeds and rubbi.sh, 
but one nasty little new structure had been added. 
Most ol' tlio fruit trees—apple, plum, and apricot—were 
the same as in former years, but they were now gaily 
decked with blossoms. 

AVc amused ourselves after arrival by throwing bread 
to the shoals of fish kept in the tank, whose struggles 
over the morsels quite blackened the water. Alter 
breakfast I began a sketch of the fountain, though the 
weather was cloudy and rainy. 

In the evening Wazir ranniin came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by cldn'tghc, or lamps, 
formed by placing oil in small earthen saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
The effect of the illumination reflected on water was 
perfectly resplendent. 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water 0 
the Vemdg fountain-tank was, I still thought, on 
the whole the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Friday, April 21#^. —We halted at Vemdg till mid¬ 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded with my sketch of the 
fountain during th§ forenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islamabad. 

I rode in company with the Wazir Panndn. At first 
there was bright sunshine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rippled in all directions, overhung with 
weeping willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air— 
like that of an April day in England—had a freshness 
indescribable. I saw from this point some snowy pyra¬ 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley, 
called those of Somhan and Gomhan. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some parts of the land¬ 
scape were now bright, others black with shadow, others 
half-obscured with mist. Then rain set in, lasting for 
a long time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice fields, through which the road now lay. As we 
approached Islamabad the weather cleared, and the sur¬ 
rounding hills partly came out of the mist. We rode 
through the town, which was as squalid as ever, without 
stopping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile below it, where boats were moored ready for 
us. 

One of these was called a ehdkhicdr, in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and was 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
parinda or “ flyer,” rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by a canopy for shade. It was 
altogether lighter than the chdkhwdr. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

While dinner was being prepared in the chdkkicdr, 
M. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
in the parinda, and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhelam. It was remarkable that we had lunched at 
Vernag, a reputed source of the Jhelam, and were now 
to dine the same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hiUs on the northern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearly reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
commerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta¬ 
position, of the picturesque and the practical! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty! 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amarndth Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of which pious Hindus have a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Panmin, being a gentleman of the 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
I'ramed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice ^f the 
linga, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hiiidiis. 
However, Pandit Bhadrmdth, a man of the new school, 
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with a tincture of education, said that no doubt the lingas 
were there, as attested yearly by the enraptured gaze of 
thousands of pilgrims, but they arose from natural 
causes—being simply icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. Pandit Bhadrinath’s 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to cause 
much displeasure to Wazir Panniin, 

Saturday, llnd ,—At dawn we went on deck, and 
found ourselves near the base of the Takht-i-Sulairaan. 
The morning -was cloudy, with heavy masses of vapour 
obscuring the distant hills. When we reached the 
Agency House—substantially built by the Maharaja for 
the reception of the British Agent in the summer time 
—we found an Infantry Regiment drawn up to receive 
us. I looked along the line and spoke to the Native 
Officers, and discovered that the corps had been at the 
Siege of Delhi! "Wazir Painnin, who had gone on ahead 
of us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 
parinda. 

After breakfas‘t we went in a parinda to sec the city, 
the river being its principal street. It looked very well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behind it. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free from snow when I had last seen the place, 
were now fringed with white, which added much to the 
effect. The minarets of the shrine of Shah Hamadiin, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a very picturesque effect. 

We next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing through 
the dams and sluices which regulate the flow of the 
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waters of the Jhelam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the water plants and the lilies, which I had admired so 
much when I last saw it. Also the mountains to the 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as they 
had before appeared, and the roclis seemed more bare 
and grey. There was less water, too, in the lake. 
These changes, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we reached the Nishiit Bagh Griirdens on the 
borders of the Lake, where there was a splendid show of 
lilac bushes {ydsiman), and a plane-tree avenue in fair 
foliage. 

We then went on to the Shalmar Gardens. At first 
the afternoon was very fine; large clouds floating across 
the azure, and reflected on the glassy surface of the water- 
Afterwards the breeze freshened, and the lake became 
covered with little waves, and then aU became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the Shalmar Gardens, and I found that the gardens, ter¬ 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses had been 
much repaired since I had last seen them. Some harm, 
however, had been.done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. 

After going round the place we dined in the hdradarl 
or principal summer-house, and decided to stay the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Panmin joined us from 
Srinagar, and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, and a ndch inside the hdradart, the archi¬ 
tecture of which is one of the best specimens of the 
Mughal Art. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from the neighbouring hills, are quite superb, and 
1 never saw anything finer in its way. 

ScNDAi, April %%ri. —The morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties; black marble architecture'; 
water of a tremulous surface, yet bearing reflections; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade; masses of purple rock 
with snow on a precipitous surface; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion; and over all a sky of 
deep blue! Almost all the elements of a perfect land¬ 
scape were thus present together! 

After breakfast M.— went back to Srinagar, but I 
stayed at the Shdlmar Gardens till the afternoon, when 
I followed. The weather was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being perfectly reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings that once stood there had been destroyed by 
floods in the Sikh times. On the way, the summit of 
Mount Harmukh was clearly visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinagar, 
who was a Kashmiri Pandit, and had a long talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly about the Mughal Emperors. 
He said that Akbar did not come much to Kashmir, and 
then only for military or political reasons, but that his 
son Jahangir came constantly for health and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsiil 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain on to the autumn, till the saffron-flowers {sMgu/a- 
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i-za'frdtt) appeared, and then went back to the Panjab 
and Hindiistdn. His son, the Emperor Sbdh Jahdn, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
summers, and adding to most of the Mughal structures 
which his father had commenced. The next Emperor 
Aiirangzdb hardly came at all. He also showed me a 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahangir’s 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass¬ 
age by which the ladies of the Imperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalmar Gardens. 

We then entered^ the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
the bottom was paved with stones by Zainu’l-’abidin, one 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns of Kashmir, before the 
Mughal time. He further gave me an account of the 
inundations of the preceding year, when the lake rose so 
as to threaten to drown out the City. The Mahiinija 
happened fortunately to be in the place, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for throwing up 
embankments to ward off the floods. 

Thus conversing we reached the Agency House by 
nightfall, where I dined. After dinner I and M.— went 
on board a boat to float down the river en roitk to the 
Walar Like, called also the Ular Dal. 

Monday, Jpril l\ih .—At dawn we got up to see the 
view from the boat. The sun was just about to rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded the horizon almost all round. The ranges at 
the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. Tlie colour of the snow 
was most remarkable. 
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We were then on the borders of the Walar Lake, and 
soon arrived at the lank or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindi! 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed right across the lake in 
the parinda, sending the chdkhwnr to the village of 
Hiijan. ^ While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harraukh Range, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly sm/Imrd 
nuts, which 1 had before so much admired, and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just kissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by th.e 
mountains on the lake. 

In due course we reached the base of the Btibil 
Shakaru’ddin Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to breakfast al fresco. All the margin of the lake 
was here made deep blue by the iris. I at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh Range, and 
that overlooking the pass to Gilgit in the background. 
After breakfast we embarked again, and reached the 
village of Hnjan on the other side of the lake in 
about two hours. The air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the Maharajas people were very anxious 
about the weatlmr, though there were no ominous signs 
whatever perceptible to us. They dreaded the breeze 
that might at any time spring up after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 
accompanied us as outriders to assist in the event of 
accident. 

We reached Hajan all right soon after midday, 
where are the Mahdraja’s depots for hill ponies, described 
in my previous journal. We found also boats of really 
large size, carrying country produce, moored here. In 
this quarter the land is said to be encroaching on the 
lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the traveller—so 
they told us—warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole lake would be filled up with earth. 
Inasmuch as it is at the lower end of the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley, and is the point of convergence for numerous streams, 
all carrying vast quantities of earth in solution, some 
such process is no doubt going on. Here, too, the 
contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all round was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again went on board the boats, and 
returned by the Jhelam, generally by towing, up stream 
towards Srinagar. We, however, soon diverged by a 
branch of the river to see the Manas Bal. This lake is 
really only forty feet deep, but is said by the people to 
be of fabulous depth. We saw the Mughal summer¬ 
house on the brink, and at its extremity a group of mag¬ 
nificent plane trees. 1 took a sketch of one of them. 
As we were coming back across the lake about sunset, 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly breeze suddenly 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into waves, 
like a miniature ocean. The natives remarked that it 
was just the sort of breeze they so much dread on the 
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Walar Lake. " What must it be at this moment/’ they 
said, “ in the great lake close by ? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably.” We got back to 
the big boat by dinner time, when the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop for a while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon we had an interesting com¬ 
panion in the boat. He was a native, whom the 
Mahdrdja had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in 1868, to travel through Bukhara and 
Kdkan, and report on what he saw. He was Mihtar 
Sher Singh, a Brahman of the Etijauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journey- 
ings, the mode of life in those parts, the jealousy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, and the conse¬ 
quent troubles and dangers to himself, without any 
air of exaggeration; and seemed to be a man well 
selected for the work. 

Tuesday, April 25</i.—Early in the morning our boat 
arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
for us to reach the Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Ghultiin ’Ali Shah told me that 
he supposed that at that date there came annually 
during the season from 200 to 300 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their people probably spent 
upwards of two lukhs of rupees, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the valley.* He also said that Akbav 
* The real figures for 1871 were 381 risitors, including 
families; in all 472 pera&ns. The figures began to exceed 200 
annually after 18CI. Two 14/.7is of rupees was about what they 
spent. 
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’All Sbah, the district officer ia Laddkh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate in Mr. (Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth’s expedition to Yarkand, was then 
in the Hari Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him; but this I declined to do. 

After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Grhulam ’All 
Shdh, to see the factories for shawls, papier mdche, 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city; and 
meanwhile I had interviews with several native gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The accounts they gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, characteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong; that Maharaja Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ruler, that Maharaja Eanbir Singh was no better, and 
that Wazir Pannun was severe and harsh. Others 
said, on the contrary, that there was a great improve¬ 
ment, and that Maharaja Eanbir Singh and his Diwan, 
Kirpii Earn, paid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One of my visitors, ’Abdu’l-Ghafiitr Shah Nakhsbandi, 
a Sayyid of family and position, is worth remembering. 
He and his fiither had autograph letters from Moorcroft, 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis¬ 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi¬ 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fiiir account of all the 
Maharaja’s people. Of Kirpa Earn he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M. — and I ascended the 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathan rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and cloudy, 
but now tlie clouds began to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud effects became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Parbat. In 
time we reached the Shankarachar temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose temces is to be seen the well- 
known panoramic view of Kashmir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note what struck me as 
fresh or new on this occasion. 

The mountains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostly tipped with snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snowy mountains also became visible 
for a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. The 
waters of the Srinagar Lake looked quite black as the 
vapoury masses hung over them ; and the area of the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season of low 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley were frequently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and cloud shadows. 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright. The whole prospect was magnificent. 

We descended from tlie Takht-i-Sulaimitn on horse¬ 
back to Piindrenthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarly jet-black, clear, gleam¬ 
ing surface, reflecting perfectly the ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple hills rising up behind. I 
took a sketch close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. We dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly on the way towards 
Islamabad. 

Wednesday, April 26///. —Early in the morning, 
looking out from the boat we saw a really superb etlect 
of snowy hills between the ’Aliabiid (Pir Pantsal) Pass 
and Konsar;—brilliant white snow with a blue sky for 
background. The edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharply defined—looking as if cut by a magic knife! 

By brcakfixst time we reached Bijbihara, and much 
admired the crazy picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. The snowy ranges were visible 
through the “ openings ” of the bridge—one cannot 
call them arches—and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast wb went on to Khana Bal near Islama¬ 
bad, and landed near the bridge, quitting the river. 

We then proceeded through Islamabad to Miirtand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure—which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up—looked very grand that afternoon, and the 
background whichever way one looked, was specially 
clear. The valley of the Jhelam lay quite flat at the 
feet of the Banihiil and Shdpeu Eanges, and its prevail¬ 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or kariivn, 
of Martand, was purple. This arose from the vast e.vtent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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The people with us told us interesting stories about 
the former greatness of M£rtand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
which was obviated by conducting a canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple by 
Sikandar Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
were employed on the wretched work. Gunpowder was 
used, and faggots were piled up against the walls and 
set on fire, some marks of the firing being still visible. 

Sukhu, the Jama’dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Eose (Lord Strathnairn) over tiie ruins, 
who expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundown, the 
snowy peaks of the Konsar Eange stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
up in the rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 
Nag. 

TiitasDAT, Ap'U 27/4.—Early in the morning M.— 
left for Vern^, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. The morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
ponj-. When I reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
sepiuute outline memorandum of the Konsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing -.—three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up from out a great plateau 
thickly snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill¬ 
sides were lightly feathered with snow. This done, I be- 
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gan to study the sombre masses of shadow on the north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was sufficiently 
complete. 1 then went round to the opposite side of the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. By that time clouds had 
gathered up, throwing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background; of this 
I took a brief sketch in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, casting last lingering l(^oks at the structure, 
which, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa¬ 
tion, forms one of the finest sights 1 have ever seen in 
any country. 1 walked back about four miles to Is¬ 
lamabad, conversing on the way with the native officials 
about me; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
of historical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Kash¬ 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
recalled the names of the principal Kings of the Hindu 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the Milrtand temple, was lleghbawan, or “Cloud- 
rider ” (Meghaviihana).* They spoke also of the ban¬ 
ished glories of Bijbibara, saying that the lofty eihru of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muhammadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Nag five 
miles off! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation. 

* Megbavaliana, however, belonged to tlie t>th Century, whereas 
Martand is usually ascribed to Lalitaditya of the 8th Century. 
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I slept that night at Islimihid. 

Pbiday, April 28/A. —Early in the morning I marched 
from Islamabad for Yem4g, taking a look before starting 
at the Anat Nag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees:—a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 
so well I 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be,—^the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Islamabad I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snowy range, commencing from 
the Kdnsar Eange in the east to those above the Gul- 
marg in thb west. The remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped ill a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base of the valley. The 
colouring was also very good:—the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centre of the 
sketch was the ’Alidbad Pass leading to the Fir 
Pahtsal, after which came the hills of Shlipen and 
Ldpar Ldman. 
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This done, I took leave of the ialia'ddar of Islamabad 
and gallopped on towards Vdmag, my black pony going 
capitally. The road wac often lined with fruii trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Vemdg without stopping, and made 
straight for the Banihal Pass. When I reached the 
ridge I found the horizon still cloudless, and had a 
superb view of the Amarnath Eange;—^this being the 
best view of that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh Eange also stood out very well, while at the 
eastern end of the valley, the Kothiir and the Somhan 
and Gomhan hills came out very clearly, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the Brahma Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, that Nanga 
Parbat and the Sir and Mir Peaks are visible from 
this point; at any rate I did not observe them. I took 
a sketch, but though it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that my shaking hands could 
hardly hold the pencil. Afte” one o’clock clouds began 
to gather up. 

I rode down to Banihal in the afternoon, and stayed 
there that night, finding that M.— had marched on to 
Eiimsd. In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Banihal were bathed in golden light from the setting 
sun. 

Saturday, April 29</(. —Early in the morning I 
marched for Eamsd and caught up M.— there. On 
the way near ManchLaMna, I looked out for the 
Gulabgarh Eange, which I had sketched on my way 
up, but found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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liand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
forests feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow. I took a memorandum of the scene. 

At Ramsu about breakfast time I joined M. —, and 
after midday we marched on to Ihimban,—stopping on 
the way for an hour, so that I might get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I had sketched 
on the way up. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddish colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, we saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the other and smaller cascade further on 
still, wc found to be much more of a fine thread than 
on the previous occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Ramsu stream 
till it joined the Chinab, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river,—where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream,—we reached Rainban by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that night was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Royal garden. 

SuNBAY, April 30/^. —Early in the morning M. — and 
I marched for Laru Lari, but nothing remarkable was 
to be seen till wc got to the Chinab; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of the Gulabgarh Range began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got deeper and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became greater and greater. The effect 
of this upon the eye was very pleasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues:—emerald green, opaque 
blue and the like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M.— went on. 
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After a short time I rode on to catch her up, passing 
hy Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshani horse I 
rode on the former occasion. He carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy up the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Lard Lari. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptibly colder, and the 
Paristan snowy range began to come into sight. Near 
Lani Lari I entered into a wild cypress forest, and the 
road was steep and slippery :—in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made by trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Laru Lari in small hill tents, finding 
the climate even at midday quite cold, with a chilling 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. There was, 
however, less snow about the place than when we were 
last there. I'here were dark mru or mrai {abivs 
Smithiana) forests all round us., 

I touched up my sketch of the Chinab Eiver, and 
in the afternoon went out for a walk with M. — along 
the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paristan Range, which gleamed out white; on the 
south the Trikiiti D^vi Hill stood out purple-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Devi Hill were lower 
ranges of the most delicate greys—some greenish, some 
purplish—merging into the orange of the sky. The 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents by the side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out white by the moonlight. 
Though the night was on the whole fine, still there 
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were clouds i^bout, threatening hail:—^indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or pbwdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

Monday, ^ay 1*#.—We stopped at Larii Lari to break¬ 
fast. The morning was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Parisian Hills, 
giving a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikiiti Devi view of the evening 
before. The valleys between ns and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadth. For the distant views on the north the atmo¬ 
sphere, though bright, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march right along the 
upper ridge of the Ladkha Dhdr, by Chargul to Siingal 
Ban. As we went along three sides of the horizon were 
bounded by snowy mountains—namely, the Guliibgarli, 
Biinihnl and Paristiin groups, the great Kishtwiir Moun¬ 
tains, and the Seojadar Hills overlooking the Chiniini 
Valley. The Chamba Hills are not precisely visible from 
this point. The air was deliciously fresh even at midday, 
and the sky azure. At the eastern knoll of the range 1 
stopped to take a sketch; after which w'e went along 
the lengthened slopes and undulations to Chargul, where 
we observed a fine group of sarai trees standing on 
velvety grass. The herds of buffaloes, which in the 
summer come from long distances to graze along this 
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ridge—so famous for its grass and pasturage—had only 
just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 
thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. 

Thus marching we got to Sdngal Ban, at the southern 
extremity of the ridge, where there is a large stone 
hdoli or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 
its salubrity, to which Maharaja Gulab Singh use to 
resort for change of air. There is not much to be seen 
from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 
a splendid view of the Gulabgarh and the Konsar snowy 
groups, and on the south of the plains of Jamraiin. 
The place must really be airy, as the perflation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

We encamped here in a fine dark mmi forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
after dinner by the side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that the pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buffaloes from the lower hill r6gions, but not with cattle 
from the plains. There was a good view of the Chinani 
Valley, and of Sudh Mahadco, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi Eiver. 

Tuesd.w, May Ind .—We stopped at Siingal Ban till 
the afternoon,and I touched up mysketches. In the early 
morning the view of the Konsar and Gulabgarh snowy 
ranges was very clear and fine, especially just after sun¬ 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewliat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. The shadows were broad, seeming to con¬ 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a memorandum ot 
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the wese. After breakfast Z went to the top of a knoll 
near onr camp, where there was abundant grass and fir* 
trees all round, llie view was the same as before, and 
there was a feeding of intense quiet and solitude, broken 
only by a pur of ee^les flying about, sometimes swoop¬ 
ing past me, and then perching on the tops of trees. 
The snow view continued fine all the morning, but 
gradually became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorry to be obliged to march 
to Jammtin, as I thought che air, climate and 
scenery capital, quite justifying the high repute of the 
place. 

I started alonq on a fine pony lent me by the Mah^- 
r^jd, leaving M. — to follow next day. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Siingal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite jideable. I passed 
several stone tanks by the waysi^ at intervals. Pre¬ 
sently the valley of Udhampdr (^e into view, the last 
part of the descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At Udhampdr buildings were being constructed by 
the Mahdrdjd to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jammdn has proved feverish 
at that season. Udhampdr itself, which stands in the 
centre of the same valley as Kiramchi, is reputed to be 
healthy. It is the head-quarters of a sila’ or district 
embramg many hill, tracts, and has a small bazar. I 
reached it before sunset, and dined in the rest-house. 
After dinner I started in a bangala fur Jammdn. Tlie 
climate was much warmer, of course, but it was still cool 
at s%ht. The road was very rough and unpleasant, and 
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sleep in the hcmgala difficult and uneasy. I passed 
Dhans^ at midnight, but did not stop there. 

Wkonesdat, May Srd .—I awoke at dawn, and found 
myself at the end of the rocky ridges, which overlook 
the valley of the Tavi. I was much struck by the 
long sandstone slopes:—one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty yards long. I mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, the palace- 
crowned heights of Jammiin being visible all the way. 

I was met outside the town by the Miyan or Heir 
Apparent,* and inside the town by the Maharaja himself. 
I thanked His Highness very cordially for all the kind¬ 
ness and hospitality, which we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

I put up in the same house as before, and during the 
day touched up some of the sketches 1 had taken in 
Kashmir. In the afternoon I went to pay a visit to the 
Malidraja, who was generally communicative, and ex¬ 
plained to me the various administrative divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the Diwdn Kirpa Bdm, and had a good sunset 
view of the plains with the Chindb River winding 
through them. 

Thoksday, May —Early in the morning M.— 

came up, having found the last tvventy miles into Jam- 
mdn very rough and uncomfortable marching. 

I went to see the Bhau Fort, and found that two 
guns meant for garrison service had been dragged outside 
the gate to fire a salute. During the firing one of them 
* Kow Mabari;4 Partab Singh. 


I, 
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got overturned fron. the vibration. Still the artillery¬ 
men seemed tolerably efficient. Here I got a fine view 
of the Citv of Jammdn, witli the Tavi River and the 
Trikitti Devi Hill in the background. Behind I could 
make out the K6nsar Range, but not the GuMbgarh 
I took an, outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwan Kishn Singh, the Maharaja’s 
Secretary in the Military Department. 

Returning home by eight o’clock, 1 prepared to 
receive a return visit from the Maharaja. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre¬ 
presenting his policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British cause generally, opposition to British policy in 
Central Asia, and so on; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ¬ 
ently with Russia, or with the Asiatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which his Government might be held by 
the British Government. 

In the evening I went to see the Mahardju in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Maharaja. He had originally come out 
as a geological sarveyor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Laddkh, in order that he might 
see to the entireiremoval of all indirect restrictions upon 
Central Asian trade in that quarter.* 

* Hr. Draw is aathor of the ooe book that gives a tnist- 
worthy general sseotmt of Kashmir and its geography. He 
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Fkiday, May Mh .—^We left Jammiln in a carrii^ 
accompanied by Diwan Kirpii Eiim. On the way he 
took out his Slatutical Memoir of Kashmir, and verified 
many parts of it. As might be expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some¬ 
what defective as regards history and antiquities; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some research, 
aqd supplied main facts, though not much more.* 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Map, 
and verified many names, and amongst other things T 
was struck by the situation of Konsar Nag as shown by 
the map. 

In the coui'se of conversation the Diwiin described to 
me tbe exertions he had made to avert famine in Kashmir 
some six years previously, when M r. K. P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Pannvin was thought to be deficient in energy, 
and was recalled to Jammfin, Diwan Kirpa Ham being 
sent to administer affairs in Kashmir. His great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
This was accomplished with great trouble, and mean- 

ontcred the service of the Mabariija in 18G2, and retired from it 
ten years later. 

* The full title of this book is Gidzdr-i-Kashmir, by Diwan 
Kirpa Rdra. It was published in 1880 at the Koh-i-nur Press, 
Lahore. It is in Persian, beautifully lithographed, 510 and 31 
pp. foolscap. A copy of it was presented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 

h 2 
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while food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtained from the plains. 
The jjeople did not much like this change of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but they had to submit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to insure the rice being used 
for sowing, and not for food, and these were so far 
succe“«ful that in the spring the sowings were effected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to whether the food—meat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on—would last till the next rice 
crop should be gathered in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved favourable, and the crop was got in 
fully twenty days earlier than usual, and so the langer 
passed away without any loss of life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwan’s account, which I give for what 
it may be worth. 

We arrived at Sialkot in some three hours from Jam- 
miiii, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house. While there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought with him a Bengali official in the Mahtimja’s 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, had been employed as Judge of Appeal in 
Kashmir, and was now returning to his post there. 

I had a further conversation with the Diwan about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Kashmir there were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made fur terms 
of years, and that in some of the districts the set¬ 
tlements had expired, but that fresh ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Kashmir itself money 
assessments had been offered to the people, who had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. He ad¬ 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
system existing at that time, whereby more than half 
the rice produce—the Government share—was taken 
in kind in every village, and collected in granaries in 
Srinagar, and then sold by the Government officials! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this sy.stem 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but that there were difficulties, 
and so on. He further spoke strongly of his master’s 
desire to encourage external commerce .and popular 
education. 

That evening M.— and I started together from 
Sinlkot by carriage for Lahore, which we reached the 
following morning, in company with GhuL'nn ’Ali 
Shah, who took leave of us shortly afterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kash¬ 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks. 

Generai. Remarks. —In the first place our week’s 
sojourn in the Kashmir Valley was most fortnnate in 
respect of weather. Had we not been delayed by il.—’s 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro- 
gramnac some four days sooner, we should have just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively 
little! As it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the vjilley to great—indeed, 
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to especial—advantage, for we bad all the deep oolour* 
ing, the abundance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to spring, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro¬ 
vided always that one can see it at all! The fear is that 
the weather then may be too rough for much sight-seeing 
in a short time, though it is in the intervals between 
the storms that the finest efl'ects of sky and landscape 
are to be seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely! 

Among the many specialities of Kashmir, the noblest 
is perhaps the snow which bounds the valley, literally 
on the sides. This, of couree, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping or crowning the mountains, or fringing the 
precipices, or clinging to the peaks, but seems to be 
spread thickly over vast areas by the abundant, even 
tlic lavish, hand of Ifature. The eye has not, as it were, 
to search for the bits and pieces of the precious glittmng 
white, but actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

The general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than in tlio summer. I failed to see on my second visit 
the velvet turf and the luxuriant herbage, which I 
remembered to have noticed beforeespecially on the 
lakes I missed the water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other lumd it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of the fruit trees—especially of the apple, the 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti- 
vafed region are either ploughed or flooded. The near 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish grey, 
giving a purple aspect to tiie plains of the Valley, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially of the plane, is in spring rather scanty 
and pale. 

The climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing; but its productions are seen 
to less advantage. 

From a week’s pleasure trip in Kashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping eyes and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to bo seen or 
heard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really seemed to be 
money assessments of the land-tax in all the districts of 
the Mahiiriijii’s kingdom save Kashmir itscll'; even there 
the landholders had 'the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of ii, which they seldom ajrpeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of tlie stajde rice 
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«iop of Kasbink in kind no doubt leads to abuses; on 
tiie other band the authorities, who virtually regulated 
jadoes, seemed to keep them very cheap—vastly cheaper 
than in the surrounding territories. This may have ap¬ 
peared convenient to the people at the time, but it 
really retarded the progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to be little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Mahnr^jd’s territories,-and very little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
this was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured by the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
British subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of Mr. Drew to 
the charge of Ladakh appeared to be the best obtainable 
guarantee. 

There certainly seemed to be something of a machin¬ 
ery for the administration of justice; the higher Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammdn having native Judges 
trained in British territory. There were also schools 
and dispensaries at the principal places, and the adminis¬ 
trative divisions of the whole country seemed to have 
been carefully arranged. 

From all accounts the Mahdnya attended a good deal 
to business himself, signed all orders authorizing ex¬ 
penditure however small, sat frequently in Court, and 
heard important criminsl trials and cases relating to 
hmded propmfy. He had built new Court-fooms for 
tim of publio business, and record cf^ces also. 

he qwt ai pwt of hia time in Jai^mdn and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out daily, and was certainly free 
from many of the frivolities and vices which but too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides his heir, he had two sons, and his officers told 
me that he insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his country and his Government by writers in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. 

The Maharaja and his Ministers were fond of speak¬ 
ing of their police arrangements, and said that they had 
very little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub¬ 
stance of the advice tendered at more than one Viceroy’s 
Darbiir, in order, as he said, to show that he knew his 
duty! He was fond of talking about schemes of irriga¬ 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
under him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. From my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jammiin itself, and the town had had many streets added 
to it of late years. 

Of course the Maharaja professed himself to be “ a 
tree planted by the British Government,” and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with Russia. What had he— 
he would say—to hope from Russia? She would prob- 
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ably violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England! He said also, that 
he quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and though that trade might 
not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
of intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 

He was fairly well posted up in the events of the 
tlien recent war between Germany and Trance, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl- 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support! 

He was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at the Siege of Delhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was “ the Paradise of the Eartli ”—that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
British Government had given one to him while yet alive! 

His Diwan Kirpa Jbim was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitious of earning a good admin¬ 
istrative repute for his master’s Government. 

Both tlie Hklaharuja and the people about him seemed 
to have a low opinion of the courage and fortitude, 
though not of the physique of the Kashmiris, and de¬ 
clared them to be quite unfit for military service. This 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
the frequency of the former revolutions ! In days gone 
by, they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to his cost. 
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LETTER TO LORD LYTTON, 

Prom Darjiling, dateo SOtii Sei'Temder, 1870 . 


I note herein in the briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, ii’ he 
be obliged to make his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that the famous Valley lias different 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits were made in 
early spring and midsummer; if the traveller go there in 
autumn—some points will appear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three principal entrances to the valley;— 
the Biinihitl route from Jammiiii, used -by persons of 
consequence and friends oi‘ tlie Mahariija; the Pir Pantsiil 
route i'rom Bliirabar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins oi' the Great 
Mughals; the Biiramiila i-oute, running for the most 
part along banks of the Jhelam, and very important 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the y''ar 
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round—which the other routes are not—and therefore 
practicable for troops. 

If the traveller enters by the BAnihal route, he as¬ 
cends from the Indian side, and just tops the crest of 
the pass, when suddenly Kashmir, if the weather be 
favourable, bursts upon him in all its glory :^the valley 
is at his feet, with its rivers and lakes looking like little 
silver streaks; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy gi'oups, of which Amarnath on the east, the 
great place of Hindu pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the farthest. I should add 
that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to bo 
seen. 

Descending to the valley he should stop at Vernag, 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhelam. It is a circular 
fountain with peculiarly beautiful colours in the water— 
azure, turquoise, and emerald—and still it takes reflec¬ 
tions ! If the trees round about have begun to assume 
the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 
have always thought Vcmag to be the very cream of 
Kashmir. 

He will then probably proceed to Islamabad, and 
Martand close by, of which the ruins, grey and 
peculiarly massive, may be placed in the very first 
rank of Hindu remains. The front view is the finest 
architecturally, but if he goes round and looks at the 
back view with the snowy group of Kdnsar Nag in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same neighbourhood are the Achhabal Gardens 
of the Mughal period. They are worth seeing no 
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doubt, but are second-rate in comparison with the other 
sights. 

From Islamabad the traveller can easily drop down 
the Jhelam by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Bijbihara. Looking through any' one of the several 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash¬ 
mir, he passes close to Pandrenthan, a curious little 
Hindi! temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of the gems of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhelam itself, and the traveller's equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high-street it is! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the world for beauty ! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in flower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nislult Bagh with its avenues, and the Shillmar 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the most finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique style and structure. But the 
great thing to do, if lie can possibly find time, is to as¬ 
cend the Taklii-i-Sulainian, only 1 ,()0{) i'ect above the level 
of the valley, and about an hour’s ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to coin]>avo with this. The horizon is 
hounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khagan llange of 
much celebrity in frontier jiolitics, while Illount Har- 
mukh, 10,000 and odd feet, is comparatively near, 
forming a grand feature to the north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediately below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of them. The Jhelara 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Ydriiilg to 
Biiramula, like a serpent with “ ganoid” silvery scales. 
A vast e.xpanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadowy mountains, some of whose sides arc 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the great 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindu tem])le 
on the summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman itself form a line 
foreground! 

Prom Srinagar the traveller should descend the 
Jhclam, and if the weather be clear, the view's ol' iiar- 
mukh towering up to the north, will be vei-y fine. 
The small lake of Manas Bal on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the M’alar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir: 
—a magnificent expanse of water, with overhanging hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reaches the snow' I Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in tlio water, especially if 
seen from tluo top of any ncij'libourin^f hillock, while 
the water is so })cllucid, that one seems to ])enetrate 
with vision down to unfathomable (lej)tlis ■ And then 
tlie water-plants {miiffhdnix), if they arc out, what a 
sight they are! Here also tlicre is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north¬ 
west corner there runs the well-known political line 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necess'ary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 
wind sometimes freshens very suddenly. 

From the Walar Lake he can easily make e.vit from 
the valley by Barannila along with the Fiver Jhclam. 

If time permits it is as well to ride up to the Gulmarg, 
a place much freejuented liy visitors, owing to its cool¬ 
ness in summer. But here there is not much to see, 
e.xcept forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 
snow in spring; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. 

The Sdnamarg to the northwards of Srinagar is 
a veiy popular place i'or tourists, but a tri]) there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the Banihal route the one followed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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First day. Descend to Yurnag, and see the place 
before breakfast; after breakfast march by fair* riding 
road to Islamabad, viA Achhabal, if desired. 

Second day. Visit the Martand ruins, returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the Jhelam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbihara before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night drop down the river by 
boat to Srinagar. 

Thinl day. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing the 
City, mosque, citadel, &c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the Nishat Bagh, and especially the 
Shalmar Gardens. Stop at this last for the night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend the Takht-i-Sulairadn by pony, 
after re-crossing the lake from the Shalmar Gardens. 
Then descend the hill and visit Pdndrenthan, returning 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhelam by niglit, 
so as to be off the Walar Lake by morning. 

Sixth day. See the Walar Lake, and be careful to 
cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. Go on to Baramdla by boat on the 
Jlielam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
by ladies, as I know from actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easily by boat at night that permits 
this. Within the valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Ycm% to IsMmabdd, the navigable 
head of Jhelun. Of course, the time may very easily 
be lengthened. 
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SIKKIM IN 1875. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The small political area in the Himalayas called Sikkim 
by Europeans, and variously Hinjing, Dijang, and Lho 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Daijiling district of Ben¬ 
gal, the eastern half of which consists of Damsang or 
Baling, a tract taken from Bhutan in 18 CC. It lies 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tistii Eiver and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south by the Parniya district, and on the west 
by Nepal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Darjiling district, wliich forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being the Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Nepal. Geographically it occupies the 
catchment area of the Tista, until that river enters 
British territory; and politically it is ruled over by an 
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indigenous Eajii, under treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment and tributary to Tibet. 

British Sikkim consists of two wcll-dedned and 
distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain; the latter 
rising abruptly out of the plains to C,000.-and 10,000 feet. 
The mountains are a portion of the outer Himalayas, 
and the plain a portion of the Murung or Tarai, the 
great band of forest running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2 ,b00 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running inwards from the 
mighty bounding watersheds, wherein rise the sources 
of the Tista mid its tributaries; the deep gorges created 
by these rivers being its only valleys. 

Tlie pivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet, on the 
north-west, and Bankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east; 
and the dividing line is the Tistii, which has here a course 
•due north and south. From Kangchanjanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called the Singlila Eange, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its couwe thn well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 
24,000, Mon iSipcha and Kanglanamu, 13,000, Phalut 
or Phalalum, 12,000, amt Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eitttwards from Kangchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Mount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its peakV Pandim, 22,000, and Narsing, 19,000 
feet This separates the Great llangit and Tistii Rivers. 
Due east from Kangchanjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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Ti^bam, 19,000 feet. Goaig «omd- lo ttie east, m 
fisd ranning, ni^^nffds from DaQkya in a more or 
less wandering line past Ngaryam, 17,000, Chola, 
17,000, Gibmoehi, 14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bhdidn, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singlila Bange, and 
called generally the Chola Bange. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankja there is a magni- 
iicent ridge of mountains, joining Eangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyamu, 23,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of DanSya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
Tamcham, 21,000, and Kangchanjhau, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend many lesser 
ranges or spure. Such for instance is the range on 
which is situated Ddijiling itself, 7,000 feet, and Mount 
Sinchal, 8,000, and which is really a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the Chamnaku Bange, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tista from near the Chola Pass. 

The Tisti is said usually to rise in the Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhichen .Eiver receives the waters of the Zemu, 
which spring from the great heights between Kang- 
chanjanga and Charaykmu. Banning southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhau called Chaugkang, and 
passing Mount Tagcham, it receives the Lhdchang, 
which rises off Dankya itself, and follows the opposite 
side of Changkang. After this junction the river for a 
short distance is called the Lhdchi, till it meets the 
Bangnyong from Kangchanjanga/ when it becomes the 
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Tistd, and receires successively the Moing from the 
Chola Pass, the Bangchu or Eangpa from the Yakla 
and Jelap Passes; and lastly, its largest tributary in 
these hills the Great Eangit, which, with its own feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Eange, and the 
western slopes of Pandim, Nursing, and Tendang. 
Among the lesser rivers to be mentioned here are the 
Ratang straight from Kangchanjanga itself, the Kulhet 
from the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepal, the Earn- 
man from Phalut, and the Little Eangit from Tanglu. 
After receiving the Great Eangit, the Tistii rolls rapidly 
on to the plains, debouching through the gorge of Sivak 
Gola, whence, as a mighty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Brahmaputra many miles 
awaj- in the Eangpdr district. Everywhere in the bills 
its banks are precipitous and well-wooded, making it a 
beautiful stream, and, with its background of hill stretch¬ 
ing beyond hill| a grand picture of natural scenery 
rarely to be witnessed anywhere. 

In the heights on the borders of Sikkim are many 
tarns or lakes, and som.e of them of considerable size. 
Cholamu at 17,000 feet and Tumtso at 16,000 lie in 
the extreme north at the sources of the Tista; while in 
the south-east comer lie the Chola, Chhokam, Yakla, 
Bhyusa or Jusa, Ninyetso and Beduntso, at heights 
varying from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. They are all of 
great beauty, and have been described in some detail by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, and by 
the author of the diaries in this volume in his Orienlul 
Experience. 
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The climate of Sikkim varies, of coarse, greatly as 
regards temperature, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mouirtains are exceedingly lofty; hut tlie laud is 
blessed (or cursed ?) with an excessive moisture. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalayas, and that is saying a 
good deal! The bed of the Tistil, which is a fair 
criterion of those of its tributaries according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of 17,0!)0 feet 
at its source to iiOO feet where it debouclies on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or thereabouts with the elevation, there is 
every variety of vegetation, from that of the tropics by 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 
great heights. But everywhere there is rain and snow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of this is that the 
Sikkim hills are thickly clothed with vegetation on both 
tides to 12,000 feet, i.e., as far up as plants can exist ; 
which renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
generally to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reach of exhalations from the valleys. They 
have in this way a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Bounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik¬ 
kim is a land of e.xtraordinary beauty. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who went all over it, says, “ There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or pre- 
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oipioos of aaj oonseqaenoe below 12,000 feet, and few or 
no bare slopes, altbongb tbe latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the appearance—common to all mountainous 
countries—of consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
and west. These are all wooded, and are backed by a 
beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the foremost ranges through which the rivers de¬ 
bouch. Any view of the Hiindlayas, especially at a 
distance sufficient for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of 
the dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. 
At the end of tbe rains, when the south-east monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. From 
the plains the highest peaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like white specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from 
the density of the lower strata of atmosphere, are never 
seen to rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass 
is always a disappointing feature to the new comer, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the 
air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mouhtains sink 
behind tbe wooded ones, long before the latter hare 
assumed gigantic proportions; and when they do so, 
appear a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with no brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rocks, precipices or 
cultivation; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foremost 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 

“ From Dirjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirty to 
forty miles. Advancing into the country, this appear¬ 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges; the snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniformly white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straight line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which rup 
south from it, yet comparatively bare of snow. This rear¬ 
ward part of the mountain region is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their course. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rhododen- 
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drone, sometimes to the total exclusion of other woody 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most favour¬ 
able conditions for the luxuriant growth of this species.” 

It is this very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heights when in full flower, for its 
blossoms are of unrivalled gorgeousness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will be heard in the diaries; 
and elsewhere the author of them has said, “ the rhodo¬ 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be described in general terras 
as being as large as a man’s head, and the Laves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. Tlie colouring of the 
flowers is quite sqperb, sometimes crimson, and sometimes 
alabaster white.” It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Eaja! 

To return to Sikkim scenery: it has been described 
by Major Morton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Daijlling, as “ indescribably magnificent, the view of the 
snowy mountains from the heights of Phalut and 
Sabarkum in the cold season being one of unsurpassable 
beauty. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pinq forest, with their wide-spreading 
arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.” 
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Again, says the writer of the diaries—“ From the alti¬ 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the 'Rstd and its 
affluents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, lie 
below you, and from their depths you look up straight 
in one Uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 yon 
have in one sweep of the eye 26,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and that not in one place only, but in many 
places all over Sikkim. These and other circumstances, 
combined with the richness of the vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds—this mixture of scientific and 
picturesque interest—has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to behold.” 

Then, again, up in the heights where lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reach of vegetation, 
the country Iras a superb beauty of its own, arising from 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent of view every¬ 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which “ anything more lovely it is 
hard to conceive.” 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller “ has really to 
undergo great liardships. The mist and rain are pro¬ 
voking beyond the power of description. He has to 
march in the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack up agaiti in the wet; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet I ” In the heights the average summer day 
is this: a fine morning, but biting cold; a clouded sky 
by 10 A.M., melting into snow by noon; a dismal after¬ 
noon that makes one “ feel very miserable in the even¬ 
ing”; a clear cold starry midnight. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
though extremely favourable for vegetation, is peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim are several passes; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the extreme north into 
Tibet are the Pankya, 18,000, and the Kangdalama, 
16,000 feet; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Chola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China via 
Tibet. To this last leads a regularly engineered road 
from India via Daijiling, Damsang, and Eenak. Lastly, 
to the west is the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepdi, 
10,000 feet, over which the Qdrkha irruptions into 
Sikkim at the end of the last and the commencement of 
the present century were conducted. 

Before closing this geographical sketch it is necessary 
to say something of East Nepal as seen from the 
Singlila Bange in order to adequately explain the 
diaries. Nepal is drained by three main river systems 
—those of the Ghagra, the Gandak and the Kosi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is the Kdsi, having seven mam 
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tributaries, two of which, the Shiitia K6si and the 
Aran rise in Tibet far behind the Southern Himalayas. 
Of the feeders of the Kdsi the Tdmbar is that which is 
nearest Sikkim, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Kangchanjauga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, tributaries in the Singlila Range. It is the view 
of their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible from the Singlila mountains ; tliough 
the great heights, such as Mont Everest, 29,000 feet, 
are much further to the west; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts through the Southern Himalayas. Our know¬ 
ledge of this region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account of his journey thither in 1848, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any previous guide 
could note, but it is not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Independent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, about 5,000 only. Of these, 2,500 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Limbus, and 1,500 Bhutias. The 
Lepchas are the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants from Eastern Nepal, and the Bhiitias from 
Bhutan. In the Dfirjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous population comprising every class of 
Nepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower BengM 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribbs and castes of the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
With these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepchas, 
the Limbus, and the Bhdtids. 

The Lepobas are a short .but well-built race, Tibetan 
in feature, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear¬ 
ance, and never handsome. They are moral as things 
go in the Himdlayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, peaceful, and fond of ornaments; naturally frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. They are gross feeders, but indolent, fond of 
change, and given to an out-door life; and are very 
poor, for they have no idea of cultivation beyond clear¬ 
ing a spot of virgin soil, and scraping up its surface with 
the rudest of agricultural implements, repeating the 
process elsewhere as soon as timt particular area is 
exhausted. 

The Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Eastern Nepal, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gdrkhds. 
In character they are said to be brave and cruel; but 
they are of very similar habits to the Lepchas—with 
whom they will intermarry, and who call them Ohangs— 
though they are somewhat more slender in appearance. 
At the same time the two tribes differ altogether in 
language and dress. 

The Bhiitias may be divided into three classes—tlicse 
of Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhiitau. Taking the inhabitants 
of Bhiltan—Dharma Bhdtids as they are usually called 
after their spiritual chief the Dharma Edji—as the 
type, they are a dark, powerful, finely made race, Tibetan 
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ia feature, lango^e, and religion; but of a very un¬ 
pleasing character, being described as rain, rude, inacces¬ 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. Their 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet—especially the latter— 
share their bad qualities in a lesser degree, are fairer, 
and though not so fine in appearance, are more robust. 
The Bhdtias are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, being better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the people in Sikkim, 
though primitive, may be called comfortable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a veiy 
short time build themselves a hut of bamboos, much 
after the,Burmese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lepcha, sufficiently warm. As much may be said 
for the Limbus., The houses of the Bhiitias are everj'- 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
“ being built of rubble, stone or cl^y, of two, three, and 
sometimes four' stories. All the floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandahs, ornamented with carved and^painted wood¬ 
work. The workmanship displays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. The 
roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
places with stoues. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c.; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great 
desideratum is a chimney.” 
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The excessive poverty of the Bdjd of Sikkim and, 
from a pecnniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gaug^ by the two facts that he has no money revenue 
at all, and that his revenue in kind, consisting of agri¬ 
cultural produce and transit duties, is reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, i.e, less by 
a great deal than £1,000 a year! He has, however, some 
income, for the British Government has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under current cir¬ 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! His 
system of government, therefore, though extremely 
interesting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. The only account of it that 
seems to exist is to be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on 
Siikim and the Tibetan Frontier. The Baja himself is a 
foreigner, i.e. he is a ^Tibetan residing half the year in 
the Chumbi Valley, which belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general Minister 
or Diwdn, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family “ of just respect¬ 
able extraction ” in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the Bijd is lord of Sikkim, and thus 
governs it according to Mr, Edgar. “There are twelve 
Kdzis,* and several other ufficers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the 

* The use of this and other Mnhammadan official terms in N6p&l 
and other Himilaysa States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled on the lands within his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he has no proprietary right in the land, though the 
Kaz's have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The £&ia and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands the 
revenue of which they collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Rdja and decided by the Minister and 
the Diwans, who are three in number. 

“The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man may settle down on and cultivate any land he may 
find unoccupied without going through any formality 
whatever, and when once he has occupied the land, no 
one except the Eaja can turn him out. But the Eaja 
can eject him at any time, and if he should cease to 
occupy the land he would not retain any lien upon it. 
There is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im¬ 
provements. Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow¬ 
ledged not to be absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Rdja, by 
whom it was allowed to grow up for the sake of 
convenience. 

“ The lanJ (s not assessed and pays no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the use of the Rdjd’s 
land in order that he may live and be able to render to 
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tb« Biyi tbe serrices which he is hound to do as the 
imi’s live chattel; and possibly if the system were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
give over to the Bdji all the produce of the land—that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his family. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
the State; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. The 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
&c., are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
his fields.” • 

Begarded from its ethnological aspect, Mr. Edgar 
then shows in his Beport how widely spread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, Bhiltan, 
Tibet and Burma; in Edchar, Assam and Ndpal. He also 
points out that something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th chapter of Genesis; 
that it perhaps underlies the forced labour and Govern¬ 
ment monopolies of modem Egypt, and probably also 
some of the land revenue systems of China. As regards 
ancient Egypt, he notes that “just as the land of the 
priests ‘ became not Pharaoh’s,’ so in Sikkim the Lamas 
are not bound to labour for the Baja, and pay no dues 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen.” 
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The. historioal informatioa obtainable about Sikkim is 
very meagre, and what there was of local record—a very 
fine MS. kept at Femyangchi—was destroyed by the 
Gorkh^ daring their irmption in 1814. Practically, 
no European has ever seriously enquired into the history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the B4j4’s 
family came from Tibet and settled at Gantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Fenchho 
Namge. At that time a number of monks of the 
Eukpa sect—of which more presently—^left Tibet owing 
to the ascendancy of the opposition sect of Galukpas, 
and emigrated to Sikkim. Fenchho Namge took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Eajd of Sikkim, including that portion of it now belong¬ 
ing to the Daijiling district, aiding them in turn to con¬ 
vert the Lepchas to the' Dukpa form of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Eabdenchi, close to 
Femyangchi, where the remains of his palace and fort 
are still to be found. The next ascertainable points 
are that in 17SS the Gdrkhus took the Murung or Tarai 
tract from the Eajd, and that in 1814, when the Ndpdl 
War with the English broke out, the Sikkim Edjd joined 
us, being considerably punished during the fighting by 
the Gdrkhds, who plundered his chief monasteries and 
drove him across the Tistd. However, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 
the Murung tract, and the protection of the English 
against the Gdrkhds. 

We are now brought to the foundation of Darjiling as 
a sanatorium, and subsequently os a British district. 
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In 1828 a frontier dispute broke out between N^pdl 
and Sikkim, and while this was going on Mr. J. W. 
Grant visited Darjiling, and wrote to Lord William 
Bentinck, tlien Governor-General, pointing out its value 
as a place of refuge for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commanding military position. This led to 
the purchase of the Daijiling Station, after negociation, 
by the British Government from the Raja for an 
annuity of £300, subsequently increased to £000; and 
to the well-known Archibald Campbell being appointed 
its first Superintendent in 1840, a post which he held 
till 1862 to the incalculable benefit of the place. The 
Raja, however, could not manage to keep what he had 
thus obtained, for he and his people were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native Government, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross offences, viz., of providing 
themselves with slaves from British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own absconding slaves from 
the same. In 1849, in order to enforce their demands 
for the cession of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley—as regards the outer world, by I'ar the 
most celebrated act they ever performed ! As a punish¬ 
ment for this characteristic piece of childish follj", the 
Murung district and the hill tracts of Darjiling west 
of the Tista were confiscated, and the Raja’s allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is the way to punish these highland chiefs. 

It brought the Bhdtias to reason, and, as will be seen 
later on, it can be used with effect on the N4pali8 if 
necessary. The fact is that what real wealth these hill 
sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 

But it seems that in 1850 the Native Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in 1S60, an expedition was sent to Tarn- 
lung, where the Eaja lives during the summer, and the 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficiently 
strict. Since then, until very lately, they have been on 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Baja’s 
allowance being raised to £1,200. It may be as well 
to add here that the eastern or Damsang tract of the 
Parjiliug District was taken from Bhutan, after the war 
of 1864, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhiitias to our envoy. Sir Ashley Eden. 

The entries’in the following journals now oblige us 
to consider a most intricate and difficult subject—the 
modern Buddhism of the Himalayas. Taken as a whole, 
it may be said that the highly philosophic faith of the 
older books with which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold has luado the British reader familiar—bears just 
that much resemblance to the modem very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in such matters must 
always exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of the 
Himalayas which we have been discussing all along, it 
that Buddhism really came into Sikkim from 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the local tradition 
says that Urgyen Bimbochhe, t.e., Padmasambhara, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism into Tibet in the 
eiglith century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monastery. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India; and 
we find, in place of the pure and noble teaching of 
Buddha and bis immediate successors, a highly com¬ 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hiudtl origin! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at :ill the Buddha with whom 
Europans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
l} 08 .sesscd 6f inherent jfidna and dhynna, or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of jiidm and 
dhynm he created the five Dhynni Buddhas, viz., 
Akshubhya, Vairdchana, Batnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amugasiddha. Eacli Dhyuni Buddha in the same 
mivnricr created a Bddhisattva, viz., Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapiini, Itatnapani, Padmapdni or Avalokitosvara, 
and Yisvapani. Of these, Amitdbha Buddha and liis 
son, or Bodhisattva, Avalokitosvara Padmapdni are 
they who have taken the firmest hold on the popular 
imagination, and whose images are roost frequently to 
be seen. They all have in Tibet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which translate either tiieir Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms for their attributes. The above 
names .are Sanskrit, and have been used because they 
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are far more familiar to Europeans tlian the Tibetan. 
Similarly Sanskrit terms will be employed throughout 
this description, it being snfRcient to indicate its meaning 
whenever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching of the Tdntrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, increased to su in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis; and in addition to the Dhyani Buddhas a set 
of seven Miinusha, or Mortal, Buddlias, of whom Sakya 
Muni, the Buddha of the original Buddhism, was held 
to be the chief, w'ere invented and granted a due com¬ 
plement of Bodhisattvas and Saktis; but as these 
belong more to N6pul than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the adop¬ 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial {Idkcuvara) and mortal, and these last into 
six progressive classes, i. e., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to migrate by the performance of good works 
from the lowest to the hisrhest class, in order to attain 
nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence; the ulti¬ 
mate—indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable—aim of all Buddhists. These 
six classes are ndraka, the damned; prila, goblins; 
iiri/ac/ga, brute-beasts; manmhya, man; umra and 
dailija, demi-gods; inm and diva, gods. 

Such in merest outline is the doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyen 
Rimbochhe, and continued, with variou-s additions and 
splittii^-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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century, when there arose in Tibet a great priest or 
Lama, called Tsangkhapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, afters fashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Buddhism. This created 
a great schism, and the old and new sects became 
sharply separated, even in dress; the old wearing red 
cape and calling themselves Dukpas, and the new, 
yelloa caps, and being called Galukpas. The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in Tibet and among the Tatars; 
but the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in N6pal 
and Bhutiin, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lama’s chair; but his contem¬ 
porary, Gedun Tubpa, of Taslu, or commonly 1’eshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the Tashi 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of acatdras, by which a ruling Lama’s successor is an 
infant, who is supposed to be the incarnation {avaldra) 
by metempsychosis of the Liima just decea.sed. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitiibha 
Buddha, and all the ’raslu Lamas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of himself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tubpa, named Navang Losang, 
established himself at Lhasa as the Dalai Lama in 1C40, 
and founded, as the incarnation of Avalokitesvara Pad- 
mapani, the Bddhisattva, an avatnrl chair; and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avatdri system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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the incarnation of its founder; but there are five chief 
avatdn Lama’s chairs, viz., in order of importance, the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa, the Taslu (or Teshu) Lama of 
Tashi Lhumpo, the Khampo of Galdan, all in Tibet 
proper; the Dharma Eiija of BbUtiin, and the Taranath 
Lama of Urga Kuren in Mongolia. All these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lamas especially, they can assume temporal power, and 
axe theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, they 
constitutionally delegate their political authority to 
ministers. Tims the Dalai Lama is represented politi¬ 
cally by the Geshub Eimbochhe, an official chosen by 
a constitutional law from among the heads of certain 
monasteries, themselves all avatdn Lamas. So, too, 
the Dharma Eaja is represented by the Deb Eiija, a 
layman, ostensibly elected bya constitutionally appointed 
board. The relation between the Eiija of Sikkim and 
his Diwiia is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. Ciedtm 
means the clergy as a body, and hma is a monk; but 
amongst the Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown one is styled a gdony. Among the Sikkim 
Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the ^elotiff is a monk, and the Idnia a chief 
monk. They commonly use three ritualistic instru¬ 
ments, viz., the dilbu, or prayer-bell; the dorje, or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known vajra 
of ancient India, and the chhokhor, or prayer-cylinder so 
familiar to all. They also erect buildings peculiar to 
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themselves, and fill their temples with images, the chief 
of which must be noticed presently. A pmpa is a 
monastery, a Ihdkhang is a temple, and a ladang is a 
monk’s house. The well-known ancient chaitya (or 
chttU), or mortuary shrine, is called a chhdtcn, and the 
Indian stupa (or tope), or relic-holder, a dunyten. The 
luaui (or domain), or mendong, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a “ good work 
unto salvation; ” and lastly, in every temple is a 
thsakhang, or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas are kept. 

The images usually to be found in the temples are as 
follows:—Sangya Koncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or Sakya 
Muni, i.c., Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in his lap holding his alms-dish, 
his body yellow, and his hair short, curly, and blue 
or black. Chho Koncho or Dharma, the Law, per¬ 
sonified as a white woman with four arms, two raised 
in prayer, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Qedun Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per¬ 
sonified ; the right hand on the right knee, the left 
holding a lotus. Champa, or Maitrcya, the future 
Biu}dhii, seated with both hands raised, body yellow, 
hair shbrt, curly, and blue or black. Jtimya, or 
Manjusri the most famous mortal Bodhisattva; a 
_)'ellow figure, seated with his right hand rai.sed and 
liolcling a flaming sword and his left hand carrying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Dorjesempa, i. e., 
Avaldkitcsvara the Dhyani Bodhisattva; a white figrre 
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standing, with his right hand b}' his side and his left 
cariying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vajrapani the Dhyani 
Bodhisattva; a yellow figure standing, with left hand 
empty and the riglit carrying a lotus. Tungsa, or 
Amoghasiddha the Dhyani Buddha; a green figure 
seated, with his left liand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
Hopame, or Amitiibha, the most celebrated Dhyani 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalokitesvara; a red figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may Ic here noted also that each Dhyani Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Sakti, and his son, or Bodhisattva : thus Akshdbhya is 
blue or black, llatnasambhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amoghasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis are represented seated, and the Bodhisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, where the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply, Dolma, or Tara, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated; her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varchu, or 
Cliansumpa, a thi’ee-cyed form of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his consort Todephama, or Chan- 
suinma; a similar three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Kali. In Nepal, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 
of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 
is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A few words are desirable, before concluding this 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Lamas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and gompas 
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os db«pels attaint iiibnn, are toftcientl j described in 
itajooraals so no mom need be said about 

tb«ai now; and fibers is a good dfii4 ns about 

tbelidmas and ^eir social and political statos, but tlie 
tblbwing addtaonal remarks as to this seem advisable:— 
The Ijimas of ^kim, in eomnuHi witii those of the 
neighbouring States of Tibet and Bhiitdn, form a con- 
siderable section of the general population, and occupy 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Ldma in 
Sikkim is called the Kubgen Ldma, and is an avatdra 
of the founder of Changchiling, the head of which sub¬ 
sequently removed his seat to Pemyangchi, hard by; 
and who now, under circumstances to be presently re¬ 
lated, has his chief abode at the monastery of Ziddang, 
Bear Tamlnng. The position of the Kubgen Ldma, and 
of the superior LAmas generally, is well illustrated by 
the following remarks of Mr. Edgar“ The Kubgen 
lidma is head of neariy two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. F^^gchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors uajitl some few yeans ago, whatt the avatdra 
appeared in the family of t/ie Bdjd, whose eldest son, 
the brc^hsr of the present (1873) H^, teas discovered to 
6e Kabgen. The Edjd, in order to have his son near 
him, formed the Lddang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been held to be heir to Sikkui^. sr dispensation was 
ii^tained for his marriage, and he was acknowledged to 
.'^M^heiri^puait. He died, however, without children, 
Im 4 iua neat surviving brother, ike present Edjd, me 

AmAm Ami tk^ -a/ kfi mnjt Tnma 
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married, and declared heir apparent The avatdra of 
the Kubgen Ldma meanwhile reappeared in a very 
hnmble family.” 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 
that tlie chief are those of L4dang, Phedang, and Then* 
chang, all near Tamlung; and Peinyangchi, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, Ealang, Eamteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yaugang, oataide; of these Changchiling, Pem- 
yangchi, and Ladang are practically one foundation. 

Among the Lamas tliere is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim and BhiiWn, and, of course, in the diaries—that 
of Chibu Lama. He was sprung from an old and 
respectable Sikkim family of Tibetan origin, dwelling at 
Tamlung, near the Eajas house, and was early a man of 
influence and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hinddstdni, a qualification that gave him 
much political importance. When Sir J. Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1849, he befriended them throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a very large estate of about 
75,000 acres near Darjiling on the annexation of Sikkim 
territory," which subsequently took place. On this he 
resided till his death in 1866. He was, for the second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteered to accompany Sir Ashley Eden on his 
mission to Bhdtdn in 1864, and was with him through¬ 
out that trying time, doing all he could to smooth 
matters for him, and being in considerable personal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diary refers to a journey made entirely 
within the limits of the Sikkim portion of the Darjiling 
District; and that the second takes us first to that part 
of the district that originally belonged to Bhdtan, and 
afterwards into Independent Sikkim. 



A DIARY OF TRAVEL 


IK 

THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM, 

Betwskn the 6th asd 16th Mat, 1875. 


The plan of this journey was to march from Darjiling 
to Phalut, or Phalalum, the point of junction be¬ 
tween the boundaries of N6pal, Darjiling, and In4e- 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the line indicated by the boundary pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Nepali terri¬ 
tory, which runs along a ridge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singlila Eange. This 
ridge is the most interesting of all in the Eastern 
Himalayas, as it is a part of a spur which runs straight 
from Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet above the sea. South¬ 
ward to the plains of the Tarai, and commands Nepal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiling on the other. It 
also forms the watershed of two great river systems, 
for the streams on its western flank run into the Kdsi, 
an affluent of the Ganges, while those on its eastern 
flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the Bi-ahraa- 
putra. 
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The party consisted of myself, Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of Daijiling. Oar 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Lepcha, and 
manager of the estate of the late Chibu Lama, so well 
known in our affairs with Bbiitdn; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhutia, and a talmldur or sub-collector of land revenue ;* 
and Lachhmi Kanta, a Gorkha Brahman of Kathmandu 
in N^pal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and physical 
endurance, first-rate guides and managers on a march. 

The following is the itinerary of this journey:— 


6th. 

Tanglu 

. . 25 miles. 

7th. 

Sandakphu 

. 16 


8th. 

Charati 

. 8 


9th. 

Phalnt 

. 12 

M 

10th. 

Khusa 

. 3 


11th. 

Sabarknm . 

. 6 


12th. 

Sandakphu . 

. 14 

n 

13th. 

Halt. 



14th. 

Tanglu 

. IG 


15th. 

Halt. 



16th. 

Darjiling 

. 25 



Thursday, May Grt, 1875.—We started at 1 i-.m. 
from Darjiling for Mount Tanglu, distant 25 miles 
along a good bridie-road, which had been recently made 
for faiit riding by Mr. Edgar, passing through a forest of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from CO to 80 feet high, with moss- 
grown trunks looking as if draped in green velvet. 

• These two men had previously accompanied Mr. Edgar in his 
journey of 1873, which resulted in his llqmt on Sikkim anti Ike 
Tibetan Frontier. 
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We reached our camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,080 feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortly afterwards lifting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and Myong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkly, but the tempera¬ 
ture was pleasant enough. Mount Tanglu is on the 
frontier between British and Nepali territory, and 
commands the main road from Ndpdl to Daijfling. 

Friday, May tth .—The morning broke very clear in 
tlie direction of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from Tanglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east the Tista and on the west the Kosi, both snow-fed 
rivers, can be made out—the direct distance between 
them being about 112 miles—and intermediately lesser 
rivers, viz., the Mahanadi, the Balasan, the Eohini, the 
llekhti, the Myong and the Mai. I Iiardly know any 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian plains in which so many 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first- 
rate view of the snowj'^ mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his llimnlayan .Tournak.^ Tliey 
were, however, but partially visible that morning, the 
summit only of the Kangchanjanga group appearing 
above the layers of cloud, which strangely enough were 
reflected on the surfiice of a little tarn, or tank, close to 
our camp! Excepting these views there is nothing 
particular to be seen at Tanglu in the way of rock, 
forest, or other feature, save, perhaps, some aged yew 
trees a short way from the camping ground. 

*■ Voi. r., pp. ist, 18." 
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After enjoying the views we marched for Sandakphu, 
distant 10 miles, and 11,963 feet high. The road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of Mount Tanglu 
through the e-vlensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, by a fatiguing serie.s of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale yellow ones of the falconeri species 
of rhododendron, some of which last were covered with 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted (!), till it 
took us to a little lake called Kdlapokhri, from the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandakphu 
mountain. This we then began to aseend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir {abies tcebbiaua) came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we reached our camp, which was carefully 
placed in a hollow near the top, sheltered between some 
firs and a crag of gneiss rock;—gneiss breaking out all 
over the top of the mountain in very fine masses. Here 
we found small-lilac rhododendrons in flower, growing 
all about the place. 

By this hour the distant mountains were hidden by 
clouds, which, however, threw great shadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valleys, quite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
spot, combining the two great points of Kangchanjauga 
and Jlont Everest, though we lailed to see it, is 
known to be lirst-rate; and so, what with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most heautiful in 
the DiirjOing country. 

We found on examination that, though the firs in 
the hollows were still intact, there had been a wasteful 
destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers ; and Tenduk told ns that they took the bark in 
order to pack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, though not so fine in appearance as the best forests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills, are much more uniformly 
extensive, spreading almost all over the whole moun¬ 
tain, and have a wild weird appearance. 

lly degrees the clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and the evening closed in very wet and dark. We 
were, however, able to l;('ep our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night; but despite the altitude of almost 
12 ,1)00 feet, we did not feel cold. 

k'.vTUisD.vi, iiaij S///.—The morning was dark and 
rainy, but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
Charati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
along the ridge of tlie mountain without any note¬ 
worthy ascent or descent. AVc passed by some masses 
of gneiss, which looked quite majestic when dimly seen 
through the mist, and then crossed the heights of Chan- 
dngcri, the grassy knolls of wiiieh were covered with a 
jiurj le primrose, the snow having but very recently 
melted there. 

We next entered the region of a bcautitu] scarlet 
rhododendron, much larger in the flower than 
species I have ever seen, and I regret that on inquiry 1 

0 
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was vinable to ascertain its botanical name. Each head 
of its flowers has from twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inches in length and one in diameter; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
large as a man’s closed fist! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinkish bark, and most of them have fifty heads of 
flowers at least; some as many as 100; some even 150! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was, we 
found, almost covered with these gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle presented by a hill¬ 
side some 400 feet high, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet! 

We then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the way of views. 

Sunday, May Wi .—The morning was very dark and 
thick, but I was able to make some studies of 3; juniper 
{junipmis recurva), of which there were sortie fine clumps 
near the camp. 

After this we marched for ^halut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents aii^descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point cf >Jjie range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which the and scarlet rhododendron, already 
descjibed, ’"^as very luxuriant and in full flower. There 
was here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
*i,rees being younger and stronger in growth than Else¬ 
where. We next passed by rocks crowned rhodo- 
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dendrons to Fhalut, 12,042 feet, which wo reached soon 
after midday, no views whatever having been visible on 
the way. 

Around Fhalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of the smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock split up into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, the curvature giving a homed form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causing 
them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle’s 
beak. 

It rained again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen but the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
the bonfire alight, and did not suffer from cold despite 
the altitude. 

Monday, May 1 Wi . —After a rainy night, the morning 
broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills,—so 
well described by Hooker,* viz.. Monlepcha, Gugdu,t 
Jongdi, and others,—as well as some important hills in 
North-East N 6 pdl,—Sidingba and so on,—which were 
finely visible; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Ehusa, which 
overlooks the Singlila Fass—so called from the ahund- 

• Himilayan Journals, Vol. I., p. 341 ff. 

t This is Hooker’s “ Gnbroo,” a part of Knbra or Enda. See 
note to Him&ayan Journals, Vol I. p. 345. 

0 2 
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ance of birches in the neighbourhood,—^which is the 
main passive from N^pal to Sikkim, and that bj which, 
in 1814, the invaded it. 

We went for an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along the path that follows the boundary between 
Sikkim and Nepal, and returned to the camp the same 
day. On the way the weather became as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to hail and sleet at the top of Khusa, 
which is over 12,500 feet. It was very cold there even 
at midday (!), and we saw nothing but some rocks, 
junipere, heaths, and shrubby rhododendrons. We also 
observed some fine birch forests in Sikkim territory, 
which had been wantonly felled. 

The. rain that evening was so constant and heavy 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, which is 
always early hereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea there was, however, the circumstance that the wind 
had always blown steadily from the south-west and was 
gradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
enough it did, for by ten o’clock there was a starlit sky; 
but by midnight the wind quickened into a hurricane, 
which lasted all night. My own little tent was riven 
asunder, and at the other tent we had to keep men 
holding up the poles all through the night. The 
general effect was like that of a storm at sea. Fortu¬ 
nately our little kitchen was in a temporary hut of 
bamboos, and stood well, and our followers were better 
off than we were, being sheltered under shrubs and rocks. 

Ttjxsbat, May ll//<.—The hurricane continued, but 
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with slight abatement. At daybreak the upper ur was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken i-efuge in 
the depths of the valley and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black, jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky; and these masses 
were the two groups of Kangchanjanga and Mount 
Everest, ranging at a height from 28,000 to 29,000 
feet, being the greatest in the Himalayas, and so, per¬ 
haps, in the world! As the sun rose, the Kangchanjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost flashed, as if in flames! The Everest group, 
much more distant, had the same effect, but far more 
diffused. The tire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snowy masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory ! Some 8,000 feet below 
us the Kapali river, in N^pal, was winding through a 
well-cultivated valley, in the direction of Everest, there¬ 
by intensifying the effect of height in the great 
mountain, and beyond it was the Walanshun valley of 
Ndpal, described by Hooker.* Sheltering ourselves 
under the rocks as well as we could from the cutting 
cold of the wind, we enjoyed this spectacle, hardly sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley came up, scudding with wonder- 

Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 209 £f. Hooker’s desoriptioii of East N4p&l, 
Vol. I. pp. 176-280, is the only one in existence by an eye 
witness. 
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M swiftness before the wind, and in a few seconds the 
whole scene was overcast! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed off, and 
the snows reappeared, but very different in aspect from 
the morning. Kangchanjanga, being at a distance of 
only twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers,while Everest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a pale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of Kangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Kuda and Janno, is gigantic breadth and 
massive squareness, Pandim alone of its neighbours 
having a pointed peak : but Everest is a cone-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser summits, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Kangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful. There is a long 
space, perhaps GO degrees of the horizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of les.ser proportions. Beyond Everest, again, 
in the direction of Nepal, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the eastward, beyond Kangchanjanga, we saw the 
Narsing group and then the Dankya and Chola Banges 
on the Tibet frontier, with Chamalhari lifting up its 
head in the rear. In general terms, we had before us 
the whole snowy range of Blultan, Sikkim, and Ndpdl, 
about 200 miles in length; the eastern limit being the 
Gibmochi mountain of Bhdtan, and the western, the 
Gosdinthun mountain of Ndpal. 
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We began our march back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and halting in 
the afternoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a hr forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to bend and sway, so we had some 
bamboo fences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wednesday, May \itk .—The morning broke quite 
misty, and we marched towards Cbarati. For some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. The trees were about fifteen feet high and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that they flower 
in so raw, wet, and misty a climate, for the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually washed out! Excepting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest floral display 
which we had seen. 

The weather continued cloudy, and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking effect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a sharp storm of rain and 
sleet. We continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents found that a little snow had been 
falling all round them. 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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up the masses of cloud, as they were driren one after 
another in swift succession past the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the lowest depths of 
thickly-wooded valleys were black with quite an inky 
gloom. 

Thursdat, May 13i/t .—We halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole day in hopes of seeing the view of the 
snows, and also to make memoranda of what we had 
seen. 

The morning and forenoon were misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and we again witnessed a 
wonderful effect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows; bright vapours rolling and tossing, the while 
in tne murky fir forests. I have never seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as these looked that evening. 
Again it was bitterly cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-west. 

Friday, 3Jay 14ii .—^Early in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many parts of the mountains, all 
was clear near the Kangchanjanga group, which came 
out for nearly two hours in all its perfection;—first 
breaking out in flames of fire from the sunrise, and then 
subsiding into the glitter of white. Everest, however, 
was but fitfully visible for a few moments now and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view was 
obtained of the whole range. 

We then marched on to Tanglu. The day was 
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tolerab^ fine, though cloudy, and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the previous days. 

Satcrdat, May Vbth .—^We halted on the top of 
Tanglu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,080 ft.) seemed to be wrapped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the snowy range and the sky generally were 
clear. The effect was remarkable ;—the snowy moun¬ 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, which seemed to the spectator to have 
a generally flat surface, broken by waves and billows 
like the sea. The Kangchanjanga group shows pro¬ 
bably to greater advantage from Tanglu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western parts of 
the range are also seen very well; but the Everest 
group is almost hidden by the intervening Sandakphu 
Hill, the top of the central dome only being visible. 
This circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tanglu distinctly inferior to that from either Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The day was tolerably fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunday, May \&ih .—The morning was clear all over 
the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the help of the police inspector, Lachhmi Kanta, who 
was, as has been already said, a native of Kathmandu, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geography of N6pal. 
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After this we started for Daijiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-fire miles, in three hours, which 
proved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this trip, though we saw at one time or another 
all there was to be seen to full advant^e, we were per¬ 
haps unlucky as regards weather for such a month as 
May. Another party in another year might be more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en¬ 
countered bad weather at Tanglu during the same 
month,* and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to mai'ch along tlie range must be prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort. 

* “ The dew-point was always below the temperature, at which I 
was not sarprised, for more drenching weather could not well be.” 
BhnMayan Journals, Yol. I. p. 170. 
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DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM, 

Between 26th Mat and 8th June, 1875. 


The plan of this journey was to go from Daijiling to Damsang, 


and thence to Perayangchi and Changchiling, and back direct 

Darjiling. The itinerary was as follows :— 


May 26th. 

Kalimpung 

. 27 miles. 

„ 27th. 

Damsang and Phedang 

. 14 „ 

„ 28th. 

Halt. 

— 

„ 29th. 

Rangpa River 

. 12 

„ 30th. 

Pong. 

. 12 „ 

„ Slat. 

Tendang . . . ._ 

. 6 „ 

Jnne 1st. 

Tasiding .... 

. 20 „ 

„ 2nd. 

Halt. 

— 

„ 3rd. 

Perayangchi 

. 8 „ 

„ 4th. 

Changchiling 

5 „ 

„ 5th. 

Perayangchi 

. 5 „ 

., 6th. 

Tendang .... 

• 20 „ 

„ 7th. 

Namchi .... 

. 5 „ 

„ 8th. 

Darjiling .... 

. 20 „ 


Wednesday, May 26^/«.—We started for Damsang, 
which is in British Bhutan. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhdtdn after the war 
of 1864, and forms part of the Darjiling district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should begin, and if the monsoon should be deferred for 
a few days, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Daijiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of the Great Eangit Eiver, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De¬ 
partment. The descent amounted to 6,000 feet, Dar¬ 
jiling being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 
the sea. 

We first passed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approaching the river, we went through 
a fine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
robusta, alter Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, pre¬ 
served as a-Government reserve by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of the Eangit 
by a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
Tisti, eight miles distant,—a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On the opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Eangit, 
for the river up to its junction with the Tista forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Darjiling, there were 
fine sal forests, from the midst of which smoke was 
ascending:—a proof that the trees were being destroyed 
to make clearances for cultivation. The charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also appeared, which were being 
burnt for the value of their ashes as manure ! 

We now pa.ssed for two miles along the right bank of 
the Tista, and then crossed it by a raft of “ dug-out ” 
canoes, i.e., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree :—a method, which, though com¬ 
mon in many hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar¬ 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com¬ 
pleted. The waters of the Tista were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the snows at its source in the 
Dankya mountains, and had lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended by the main line of com¬ 
munication through Sikkim with Tibet, riding for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a good part of the 
way. We noticed as a remarkable fact, that on this 
road very few good views of the Tista are to be ob¬ 
tained. 

We reached Kalimpung, 4,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission at Darjiling, built for the accom¬ 
modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the- neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of the 
scholars in which were at that time reading elementary 
books in the Bhutia, Lepcha, and Hindi languages. 
The formation of the place is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, principally with 
various kinds of millet, and tilled chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators’ cottages are 
built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs are 
thatched with grass. They are not gathered together 
in hamlets, but scattered about amongst the fields, and 
near most of them is a pole erected, to which are 
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attached white cloths, fluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers in the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are fine, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddish, clayey, and probably very pro- 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most extensive, in the 
Ddijiling district; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and inefScient, and altogether inferior to that 
which is to be seen in the Western Himalayas, The 
cultivators are principally Bhutias, but some are Lepchas 
and Paharis, or hillmen from Ndpal. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de¬ 
creasing in numbersindeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage with Bhdtias, they would be dying out. 
The Bhiitias, on the other hand, are of Tibetan origin 
and somewhat stolid. The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but differ considerably, and both are Buddhists 
in religion. The Paharis from N6pal are of the Aryan 
race, and are Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the other 
races in this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are the men who break up the land with the plough, 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There has been an increase of cultivation and immi¬ 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. The tenure of land is simple ryotwari,* the 
Government mating its arrangements with each culti¬ 
vator ; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
each cluster of cultivators there is a mandal, or headman. 
The land revenue is collected by a tahsUddr, or sub¬ 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalimpung. 

Thursday, May nth . —The morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tista Eiver, 2,000 feet 
below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The iuliHihUr Gelong, our companion in the former 
journey, came to call, bringing with him his wife; for, 
as Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful elderly person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an avaidrl Lama, or Buddhist 
priest, quite a boy in years, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

We visited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour¬ 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heavy 
rain, for Damsang, distant twelve miles, the road pass¬ 
ing through cultivated fields for several of them. Ap¬ 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre¬ 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plant, pothos, with 
its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 

i 

♦ Compare p. 36 of tho first volume. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in the sylvan scenery. The creepers, bauhinia and 
others, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of ferns, too, many of great 
size, are abundant, and the tree-fern is found, but com¬ 
paratively rarely. One specimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over fifty feet 
high! 

We reached Damsang, 5,500 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by a 
mendovg for the first time. A mendong consists of a 
stone wall a few feet high and a few yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words " Om 
mani padme hun.” The traveller, if of the Buddhist 
religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then on the other, repeating these words. These words 
are inscribed on many structures and are a common 
form of prayer. If one asks the people about their 
meaning, they will assign none, affirming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Avalokitfe- 
vara Padmapani, i.e., Lotus-bearer, whom they call 
Chanresig. The words are, however, of Sanskrit origin, 
brought by the Buddhists from India, and may be 
translated word for word thus :—Om mani padme hun, 
Oh jewel in-the-lotus, amen,—the lotus being every¬ 
where in India a sacred flower. After this we daily 
passed by mendongs of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon we,descended about 1,000 feet 
through another brautifnl forest to Fhedang, where 
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there is a small Baddhist chapel and monastery, 
situated in a tolerably well-cnltivated valley. The 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple only was left in charge. 

Near this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypress {cupreesua funebria), a 
native of China, which the Buddhists plant near all 
their ecclesiastical buildings. The tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young specimen, 
twenty to thirty years old, is very graceful and pic¬ 
turesque. 

We returned to Damsang by the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seen that day, 
and as the appearance of the weather seemed to show 
that the commencement of the rains would be post¬ 
poned for a few days, we decided to try to see some¬ 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Diiijiling. The object was to ascend Mount Tendang 
in Sikkim, on the right, or western, bank of the Tista 
by a direct path. There being no regular road, and it 
being necessary to recross the Tista, we had to send 
Lachhmi Kantd on ahead to explore and report whether 
a crossing over the river could be found. 

Friday, May 28//<. — We halted at Damsang, 
receiving despatches, seeing the views, and examining 
the forests, while we awaited for news from Lachhmi 
Kdnta. 

In the morning the Eangchanjanga and the^Narsing 
snowy groups came out magnificently. Kangchanjanga 
we saw at an angle considerably different from those at 

p 
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which we had previously seen it; the summit had lost 
much of its characteristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The Dankya group, at the source of 
the Tista, and the Tibetan mountains further north, 
Tamcham and Cham 3 mniu, and others described by 
Hooker,* were partly visible, but the nearer range of 
Chola, on that frontier of Tibet, wliich is most accessible 
to us, was partly obscured. Sir Ashley Eden, in his 
Beporf on Bhutan,\ expresses much admiration for this 
view of the snowy ranges, and although we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be able to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Damsang had a small fortification under Bhutan 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, for some time under 
British rule, a European civil officer was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and though not so cold as 
Baijiling, is cool and pleasant. 

From Darjiling to Phedang we passed along the very 
line mentioned in Mr. Edgar’s Report on Sikkim and 
the Tibetan Frontier, pp. 88, 89, as being the most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Bange into Tibet. 

Satoudav, May 29th .—The morning was for the 
most part cloudy, but we received a letter from 
Lachhmi Kanta, to report that ho had found a place 
fifteen miles off, where the Tista could be crossed near 

* His visit to the northern part of Sikkim is described in the 
beginning of the second volume of the Himalayan Journals. 

tSee Report on the State of Rootau, and the I'rogress of the 
Mission fi/lSGS-i, page 71. 
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its junctioa with the Eangpa or Eangcha, by con¬ 
structing a raft for crossing our ponies, and by repairijj|^ 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in the forenoon we 
marched, descending through a thick forest, a,ndij 
obtaining good views of the Tista near its confluence 
with the Eaugpa, for the junction of the rivers in an 
amphitheatre of mountains has a fine effect. Near the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive sal forest, 
well preserved by the Forest Department. 

Crossing the Eangpa by a ford, we entered the terri¬ 
tory of Independent Sikkim, in which we remained 
until we recrossed the Eangit Eiver below Daijiling on 
the waj home. The first thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sal timber for cultivation. 


After a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 
avoid spending the night in the feverish valley, and 
stopped in the sal forest, our people making temporary 
wooden huts for us. It rained a good deal during the 
night. 

Sunday, May 30//<.—In the morning we started for 
the Tistii crossing, distant three miles, passing by some 
copper mines, and seeing the miners in their \dllage 
separating the ore from the refuse and fusing it with 
charcoal into rough pieces on the spot, to send to 
Darjiling for manufacture. This part of the Tista 
valley is full of copper ore, which is thus extracted 
in many villages. 

AVc found the cane bridge over the Tista rudely but 

F 2 
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Btrongljr constrncied; the saspeneion being effected 
entirely by pieces of cane, in place of ropes, and the 
irame'work being made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and poles supported 
against roeks and trees on either bank, and one person 
only was able to walk across over it at a time. The 
distance across the eddying water hardly exceeded 
lOWntjr yards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the rirer landscape, dashing water, 
grey ‘gneiss, and steep sd/>clad banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There are many such over 
the rivers of Sikkim, the canes being chiefly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, where the Tistd enters the 
British Tardi. The ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 

Next commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
eastern spur of Mount Tendang to a place called Pong, 
5,500 feet, for a part of the road we were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tistd were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
dayey, and loamy, was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of cultivation of an inferior style 
was met with. ' On level lands tilli^ was by the plough; 
bn others, the husbandman merely burnt the forest and 
cast the seed on ground fertilized by ashes. The crops 
were fair, though there was much fallow and still more 
cultnrable waste. The moisture—^there were many 
running streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the warm season,—^and the climate are, however, suited 
for abundant and prosperous cultivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poof and squalid. Bain fell during the 
afternoon and evening. 

Monday, May 31«f. —We ascended to the summit of 
Tendang, 8,715 feet, passing through a forest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was much infested by 
leeches. Near the top the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but the summit itself was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in fine weather, 
would be extensive, but the clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker' 
(Yol. II. p. 6 ) also states that he failed to see anything 
here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding 
by a double or forced march, and thence to Pemyangchu 
the principal monastery ip Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the crossing of the Bangit at the foot 
of the Tasiding .Hill, and to. send on a- letter in the 
Tibetan language te the priests to announce our 
coming. 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abound^, 
and settled upon everything; a venomous little insect, 
well known in Sikkim by the name of pihta, making its 
appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night; 

Tuesday, /km Isf.—^Etfly in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. ' The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery day rendering it hard to keep one's 
footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
somewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large mndovg on an eminence in the 
road, and then emerged from the forest and entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weather now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas¬ 
teries. and rising up in the midst of a noble amphi¬ 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of Tendang, 
Mainain, and Pemyangclii. We then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Eangit, 
where we found that Gelong had got a cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. The Eangit Valley hereabouts lias thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic¬ 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zag path 
to Tasiding, 4,830 feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours’ marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Liima had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was fine, but heavy rain set in during the 
night. 

Wkdnksday, June '2iicl .—The morning was c 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
see the place to full advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Hooker’s book (Vol. I. p. 
319 ff.). ^ 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a “monastery ” 
has no conventual buildings at all, and consists of a 
gornga, or chapel, round which are situated houses where 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
principal gompas, having overshadowing umbrella-shajied 
roofs lhatched with split bamboos, and casting in sun¬ 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 
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rough stone, the upper half being painted red. The 
windows are large, and the doorways are larger still, 
and all are of wood. The interiors, somewhat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars of which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered with highly- 
coloured frescoes. The ends opposite to the entrances 
are filled with images. In various parts of the 
are to be found also wooden praying machines of 
cylindrical sha])e, which are supposed to effect a prayer 
at every revolution. 

The elder chapel, founded by a Liinia from Tibet 
between 200 and 300 years ago, though the actual date 
is uncertain, has in it a sitting image of Buddha, sur¬ 
rounded by the standing ones of the Bodhisattvas 
and their Saktis : some of the figures are of wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression ol' the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
. to invite the spectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious. 
The frescoes on the walls arc illustrations of the punish¬ 
ments in a future state, some of which would be suit¬ 
able for illustrations of Dante’s Infnno.* Thig interior 
is most interesting, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
•ind in all ^ikkini, and well illustrates the Buddhism 
of the Himalayas. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a library of sacred Buddhist 

*The bolls, mijalba, of the' Himalayan Buddhists are eight 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a favourite 
subject among Tibetan and Himalayan painters. Life in a 
Buddhist hell is, however, ot finite duration. 
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manuscripts, ruthlessly destroyed by the N4pali in¬ 
vaders of 1814. 

The interior of the other chapel, founded by the 
Feniyangchi monks, at a much later date, is inferior in 
interest. The images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Buddhism.- 

Near both these chapels are chaits, or sepulchral 
monuments in memory of deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as the practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern chait is built of rough slate, and consists 
of a basement, an. inverted cone, and a tapering struc¬ 
ture, surmounted by a representation in wood or metal 
of the sun and moon. There are about fifty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to fifty feet, and in the 
neighbourhood of the chaits are fine specimens of the 
weeping cypress. There are also several and 

a curious little chapel devoted to the worship of evil 
spirits! * 

These monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State, were plundered during the N6pali 
invasion, and have never recovered. They are destitute 
of furniture and articles of that sort, and the place is 
now somewhat deserted and neglected, there being but 
very few priests and monks. 

In clear weather the view of the snows is fine, but 

* Yiih, .or goblins, are the fifth class, or lowest bnt one, of 
■“ mortal beings,” in Eim&layan Buddhism. Everywhere, even 
in Tibet, the worship of the old gods, nnder the name of Ihd,'ia 
incorporated into the religions practice of the people. 
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we saw nothing save a few gleams of snow here an(l . 
there, llie air of solitude, the sti^ge architecture, the 
gloomy, though decorated ' interiors, the monntains 
towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 
Bangit and the Batang, 2,000 feet below, audible day. 
and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. 

Thursday,-/ ane 3r</.—We started early for Pem- 
yangchi, and met a funeral procession on the way. We 
descended through the forest to the Batang, distant three 
miles, which we crossed by a cane bridge ; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
in the glaciers of Kangchanjanga, and the point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five miles from its 
source. Of the several pretty crossings which we had 
on this journey this was the most picturesque: the pre¬ 
cipitous manner in which tiie forest with its rich vegeta¬ 
tion—^screw pine, poihoe, and-countless creepers—over¬ 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
striking. We next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to ■ Pemyangchi, 7,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile of ascent through oak forest, in sticky, 
slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

Approaching Pemyangchi we met some men with 
flagons of marwd beer, a. weak liquor distilled from 
millet, which the monks had sent for our refreshment. 
Though we did not like to taste it, our followers par¬ 
took of what is to them a favourite beverage in the 
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hills. Ijninediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and marched before us, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monks’ 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receive us. The 
ofiicials of the monastery were introduced—tlie steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A procession was now quickly formed, which we fol¬ 
lowed into the chapel, where they all took their accus¬ 
tomed seats, while we sat on places prepared for us. 
We were then invited to take tea. The interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round—first to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In the afternoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. The present structure is quite 
new, though the establishment is some 200 years’ old; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by the Nepali invaders in 
1814, and the building w’hich existed in Hooker’s time, 
1849, having been de.stroycd by fire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described- at Tasiding, except 
that it is on a much larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a copper gilt erection, equivalent to the hti, or sacfed 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great wooden doorway is 
elaborately pointed. 

In the interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storey, winch is plain, some of the monks reside, and in 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillars and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls covered with frescoes; the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatry. The colour¬ 
ing is rich and good and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant cleverness, 
but hardly any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
character. The principal image represents Sakya Muni 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro¬ 
perty whatever. I should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length GO feet; 
breadth 42 feet; and height 12 feet. 

At the entrance to the building there is a good- 
sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with frescoes 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread; also Chagdor, i.e., 
Chagnadorje, or Avalokitesvara, the well-known Bod- 
hisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin¬ 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan order, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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-master and the deputy^master, called respectively .the 
dorje lopm and the amjad wear the robe of the Sikkim 
order, and over that a yellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
scarf. They also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
effect of the whole party in procession in such scenery 
and surroundings was very picturesque. ' 

In the evening there was a service which we went 
to see. It consisted of a series of chattnts and invoca¬ 
tions to a Tanma, represented by a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up agaipst a pillar in the 
chapel.* 

The language of religion in this region is Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bhutid, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Gelong and Tenduk 
had to interpret for us. The manner and bearing of 
the priests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was sincere. They have 
no “ caste feeling whatever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

Bound about the great chapel are several fine chaiU 
and tolerably comfortable houses for the monks, built 
of bamboos, in one of which we were put up. 

Friuat, June 4^.—^The morning was fine, though 
not unclouded. By degrees, however, the Narsing 

*This is a very mteresiing teferenoe. A Tanma, ia a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of the Kyingmapa sect, the 
oldest of those now amalgamated into the Dnkpa aeoi According 
to tradition it was the action of the Tanmaa, who are twelve 
in number, in worthing the Tibetans with plagues, that ^noed 
them to invite Padmaaambhava to the country, who Aereupon 
introduoed the debased Bnddhiam aubaequenUy pretiient there. 
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group, tho unrest of the snowy mountains, some 
fifteen miles off in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
granite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Then the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, the 
Singlila and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and throwing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys arotind. 

We proceeded to the monastery of Changchiling, 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangchi. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large «mdong, 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively young. 

At Changchiling the ehaite are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the establishment, very 
few of whom were present when we saw it. 

The exterior of the building* has all the picturesque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, the frescoes, and the images, repre¬ 
sent only the debased forms of Buddhism; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are three seated figures, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. The central figure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its shape and 
dress, and called Doijesempa or Hopame, i.e., the 
Dhyani Buddha Araitabha. The figure on .its right, 
which has a light brown complexion, represents Sakya 
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Muni, the first prophet or theoretical teacher of 
Himdlayan Buddhism; that on its left, with a black 
complexion and more grandly robed, represents Qdrakh- 
ndth, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts.* 
On either side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size; the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. The robes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje f or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like,—are all shown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of .the responsibility 
of man to a future judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the ine.fiable calm of virtue, and to convey sm awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of 
this design, though in many respects giving sighs of 

* All ibis shows that Ndpali BaUdbism has inflnencod Sikkim. 
In that doctrine Sakya Muni, as Sakya Singlia, wbo is 
Buddba evetywhere else, so far from being the great Bnddbi^ or 
Adi Bnddha, is merely a “moi-ial” Bnddba, and therefore 
distinctly inferior to tbe chief Dhyani Buddha or Amitabha. 
Again, Gdraknith or Gdrakshanuthn, the patron deity of tho 
Gorkbas, was tbe introducer of the obscure, hybrid Hindd- 
Buddhist cult of Matsydndranatha or Machhindranatb, a form of 
Avaldkitearaia. 

t It is this word which forms part of the name ■ Ddrjilir.g. 
The termination ling means place, and D&rjiling really means 
the place of the imge. Hooker always writes the name “ Dorji- 
lingf.” 
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masterly cleverness, is so utterly deficient in ideality, 
and in many of the elements which constitute art, as 
%ce understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 
thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 
This is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 
the figures near; but they were manifestly meant to be 
seen at the distance of a few yards in a dim subdued 
light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly. 
When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

The Lama in his robes, an old man broken down with 
rheumatism contracted in this damp place, told us that 
he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us! 

That night we stayed in a very small house belonging 
to the monks. 

Saturday, Jane Wi .—We spent the morning, which 
was brilliantly fine, at Changchiling. The plains near 
the debouchure of the Tista, and the snowy ranges of 
Bhutan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were visible, but 
those of Dankya and Chola were for the most part 
hidden by intervening mountains. We were somewhat 
too near the Kangchanjanga group to obtain a com¬ 
prehensive view of it, but this defect was compensated 
by the near sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. We were also able to discern on the hills 
before us the march made by Hooker, as described at 
])age 341 ff. of his first volume, by the upper valley of 
the Eatang, past Yaksan, whose little lake he describes, 
!Monlcpcha, and Kadu. In another direction we could 
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gee the Kulhet Talley leading down irom the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the Ndpdlis came in 1788, 
1808j and 1814 to pVander the monasteries of Sikkim. 
Our inquiries s^wed that the Singlila Pass is the main 
passage from Ndpdl to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted by British territory, and those to the 
north having too severe a climate to be open at most 
seasons. 

The native civil officer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Bajd of Sikkim, who bore the title of Edzi, 
common in these hills, and borrowed from the Muham¬ 
madans, came to see us, and gave us many particulars 
of the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the scanty population of Sikkim 
—less than 5,000 persond in an area of 2,544 square 
• miles! All around us we saw expanses of'culturable 
waste, and quantities of fallow; what cultivation 
there was being carried on to a large extent without 
the use of the plough, while the soil was everywhere 
rich! On the whole, Sikkim seemed to me to be rich 
in natural resources—soil, timber, fuel, running streams, 
metals, and stone—but very poorly cultivated; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but mote backward than 
any Hill State I have ever seen. 

The day remained wonderfully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over, we returned to Pemyangchi, where we had furtlier 
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communications with the Sikkim Ldmas as to their 
position, both spiritual and secular. 

Their system seems to resemble greater systems in 
more civilized countries. Spiritually, they owe 
allegiance to the Dalai Lima of Lhasa,* whose authority 
extends over all Eastern Tibet, and whose temporal 
position is sustained by Chinese troops. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the Baja of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Rdjd is 
necessary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Baja’s court at Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Femyangchi establish¬ 
ment is the foremost. He is an avaidri Ltlma, and we 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamlung. He is 
above the resident master of the monastery whom we 
saw. The Ltimas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 
Sikkim. 

The monks are allowed to follow secular pursuits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the plough, and 
much of their time is spent in their fields; but they 
must sleep in the monastery for three months in the 
year.. We found, in this way, only thirty present at 
Femyangchi out of an establishment of one hundred and 
fifty. They are the only educated class in the State, 

*Alth(ragh lie is of the Galnkpa and they of the opposition 
Dnkpa sect. There seems also to be some claim to, religions 
snsoainty on the part of the Dharmn Uaja of Bhdtra over the 
Sikkin monasteries, as head of the Dnkpas. 
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and whatever education exists for other classes is in their 
hands. While at the monastery, they go through a 
little study now and tlieu, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the whole, they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless life there; but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that this idleness lasts for only one quarter in 
each year, and that they are free to resign the monastic 
character when they please. Both priests and monks are 
very frequently married, but celibacy was the original 
rule of the order, and the principle is still regarded with 
veneration, though fallen into disuse. The title of 
lama is extended by courtesy to all the (icloiiys, or 
monks, though strictly it belongs to the ])ricsts only, 
who are selected from among the monks. 

The income of tlie monasteries depends partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and the like, but 
mainly on the offerings at funeral ceremonies, which 
are supposed to facilitate the journey to the other 
world,—a characteristic account of one of which is to 
be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on Sikkim and the 
Tibetan Frontier, p. 02 If. At all the religious places 
the demeanour of our Lepcha and Hhutiii Ibllowem and 
baggage-carriera was really reverential, and, externally 
at least, their religion has ‘much hold on them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its debasement by all 
manner of additions and superstitions, in its actual 
living state as we see it to-day in these jmrts, and not¬ 
withstanding its decline from its pristine theory, I think 
Buddhism is very far from being a despicable form of 
belief. 
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The gowpas or chapels at Tasiding, Pemyangchi, and 
Changchiling, make capital subjects for the pencil,— 
what with the long sweep and curvature of the roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

Sunday, June Wi .—We were again favoured with a 
fine morning, and the snowy ranges were all visible. 
The Liimas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did. The sight was 
beautiful;—^the rich frescoes on the wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
tlie scarlet and yellow robes of the priests :—such a 
combination of foreground and background! 

Tn the forenoon we set out on our return inarch tc 
Daijiling. We passed by Eabdenchi, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Eiija used to 
live before the Nepali invasion; and then by the Khizing 
mendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Nepali troops halted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended by 
a fair bridle-road to the Rangit River, which we crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us by 
Tenduk. We next ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of Mount Tendang, which we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our little tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at 4,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Chang¬ 
chiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 
rivers in the valley beneath, the Rangit, the Ratang 

0 2 
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and the Kulhet. Hiis was one of the few days on 
which we had no rain from morning till night. 

Monday, June 7/il.-*-Early in the morning clouds 
were to be seen gathering from all four quarters; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east; 
gleams of sunshine made bits of distant hills look 
strangely near; everything betokened the coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, however, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could pass through the forests of 
Tendang. 

We now passed by the mendong and -through the 
forest described in the journal for the 1st of June. 
Showers fell and made the path slippery smd distress¬ 
ing. From the top of Tendang we descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Qawler’s force 
entered Sikkim in 1860-61,* to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of which 
came out to meet us, and we put up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the E£ja. The 
clouds closed in upon us towards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Toksday, Jane hlh .—We found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn¬ 
ing in heavy rain, on horseback, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gradu¬ 
ally to the Eangit, distant ten mUes from Namchi, 
through forests of scU and pinus longifolia, parts of 

*Thu was undertakeu in consequence of the perpetnal kid¬ 
naping raids made by the R&jd’s people, and it finally bronght 
thffisi to rasMB. 
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which had been wastefnlly destroyed for cultivation, 
It is sad to think that unless we can induce the Eajd to 
interfere, these forests, wliich are not only fine in them¬ 
selves, but are situated on the banks of the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be gradually 
destroyed ! We crossed the Eangit by a cane suspen¬ 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along the road described in the journal for the 26th of 
May to Ddijiling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went from Pemyangchi to Dar¬ 
jiling by a straight line across the hills within two 
days. The ordinary traveller’s route at lesser eleva¬ 
tions is generally considered to occupy five or six 
marches. 

I may mention as a characteristic of these hills,—or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
lay,—the absence of game birds and animals. With 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, which startled us 
by its loud cry and then flew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim pheasant, or greenblood, 
shot by one of my party amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutely nothing in the way of game. As 
regards the smaller kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we observed a great variety; many of them being 
of the ordinary European sorts—cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and apparently a kind of nightingale. 
At times, indeed, the woods became quite vocal with 
their song. 

I have been somewhat particular in noting the weather 
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daily. The frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and the prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
perhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 



REMARKS ON A TOUR 


TBROVlill 

NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 

mTRODUCTION. 

Tiik method pursued in recording this journey differs 
considerably from tliat followed in the previous por¬ 
tions of this volume, and so far from being a day to day 
journal, the record is a rapid survey ol' impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and enquiries 
held. The remarks now required, therefore, by way of 
introduction are rather of a supplementary than of an 
explanatory nature. 

In attem))ting to explain the geography of Nepal, 
one is led to note the in many ways remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister Himalayan valley of 
Kashmir. Just as the term Kashmir is employed to 
express the geographical extent of the territories of tiie 
Maharajii of Jamnn'in and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Nepiil used for the 
Valley of Nepal, and also for the whole of the extensive 
dominion of the Gdrkhas. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Nepal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, N^piil, in the 
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more extended use of that word, i.e, the Gorkhd pos¬ 
sessions as they are now constituted, occupies a portion 
of the mountains between the Central and Southern 
Himalayan Eanges, and the whole of the montane 
tracts on the southward slopes of the Southern 
Himalayas, together with a similar portion of the 
Tarai at their feet, from the British province of 
Kumaun on the west to Sikkim on the east. They 
have thus Tibet on their northern, and British territory, 
—Oudh, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal proper 
or the Lower Provinces—on their southern borders. Of 
this region, some 500 miles in length by say 120 miles 
of average breadth, and so comprising an area of about 
00,000 square miles, Nepal proper is a mere valley, 
about si.xteen miles long by as many broad, lying 
in the midst of the huge spurs of the Southern 
Himalayas. 

The usual method of elucidating the complicated 
pliysical geography of the Gorkha kingdom is by an 
exposition of its river .systems. Broadl}", it comprises 
the catchment areas of three separate rivers and their 
affluents, which really form part of the great Gaugetic 
system, viz., the Ghagra in the west, the Gandak in 
the centre, and the Kosi in the east. The Ghagra 
system consists of six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Kali, Swetiganga, Kamall, Bheri, Sarjii, and 
Eapti, occupying the country between Nandadevi, 
25,000 feet, (in Kumaun) and Dhaulagiri, 27,000 
■feet, both in the Southern Himalayas. Of these the 
Kali, Karnali and Bh^ri rise in the Central Himalayas. 
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Tlie Gandak system, locally known as the Sapt Gan- 
daki, consists of seven streams, the Narayani, Swdti- 
gandak, Marsyundi, Biiria Gandak, Daramdi, Gandi and 
Tirsuli Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Daya- 
bhang, 28,000 feet. Several of these rise beyond the 
Southern Range. Like the Gandak the Kdsi system, 
locally the Sapt Kausiki, consists of seven main streams, 
viz., the Milamchi, Bhdtia Kdsi, Tiimba Kosi, Likbd, 
Diidkdsi, Aran and Tainbar. These rise between Daya- 
bliang and Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet; the Bhdtia 
Kdsi and the Aran rising beyond the Southern Range, 
the latter, indeed, having a long course in Tibet. 

It will thus liave been observed that the bounding 
mountains of these three great basins in the southern 
Himalayas, are Nandadevi, Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang and 
Kangchanjanga. Nandadevi is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang about 180 miles more to the 
east, and Kangchanjanga some 130 miles further 
still, and, as has been already explained in the case of 
Sikkim, from each of these great pivots there run 
southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, which 
lorm the watersheds between the three river basins 
already described. As, again, the tributaries of these 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in each case 
there is only one outlet into the plains, Nepal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely 
surrounded by mighty mountain walls.* This is the 

* This is only partially true of the Ghagi'i. basin. The 
affluents of the Karnali, ite chief tributary, unite in the hills, but 
the Kali and the Bapti join it in the plains, finding their way 
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story of the configuration of tlie country on the Indian 
slopes of the Southern Himalayas througliout. Tlie 
• readers of this volume will have already found it to be 
so in Kashmir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
bounding gorge of the Indus on the west to tl)at of the 
Brahmaputra on the east. 

Now, it is clear that the affluents of the three great 
rivers of N^pal must drain towards dillerent centres 
and leave intervals between them on the lower slopes, 
Jn that between the Gandak and the Kosi lies the 
mountain-locked valley of Nepal, drained by the 
Bfigmati, which eventually finds its \va\- to the Ganges 
on its own account. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual succession of vast ridges 
with narrow intervening glens, open valleys like Nepal 
being very rare. 

As we have already seen to be the case with the 
Himalayan disti'icts of Kashmir and Sikkim there is an 
enormous variety of climate to be found in Nepal. 
Mr. Brian Hodgson divides the Nepal Himalayas into 
three longitudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have been thus summarized by Mr. Clements Mark¬ 
ham :—“ 'Xhe lower, comprising the Diins or Maris 
(submontane lowlands), the Bhawar or Sal {Shon-a 
rohuiid) Forest, and the Tarai; the middle between the 
Diins and the snow line; and the upper or alpine. 

throDgk the hills bj themselves. Strictly the Bapti occupies the 
same position between the Kamiili and the Qandak as the 
Bigmati does between the Gandak and the Kdsi, as explained in 
the next paragraph of the text. 
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The first ranges from the plains to 4,000 feet; the 
central from 4,000 to 10,000; and the upper from 
10,000 to 29,000. The amount of heat and cold in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on the 
elevation, there being a diminution of temperature 
equal to 3° or 3^-° Fahrenheit, for every thousand feet 
of height. ]3ut as regards moisture, every movement 
to the west and north-west brings tbe traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him further also 
from the line of the rainy monsoon. The ridges, too, 
being in the direct line of the monsoon, check its 
progress, and their height has an effect on the amount 
of moisture in adjacent valleys. Tims there are great 
differences of climate even in places of equal elevation.” 
Climate of course affects vegetation, and in “ ascending 
the gorges from the Tanii to the alpine ridges, tbe 
traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the sol and sism, banyans and pipals, bamboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clothed with oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear 
trees, thorns, ash and elm; and the upper region is 
that of junipers, larches, j'ews, poplars, dwarf rhododen¬ 
drons, hollies, birches, and willows.” Mr. Hodgson 
has also shown that the climate has affected the Juinia, 
of which an unusual variety e.\ists in 

So much for the geography of Nepal as an expression 
for the dominion of the Gorkhas; let us now' turn to 
the valley itself. As has been above said, the Kdsi 
and Gandak systems are divided by great spurs tending 
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southward from Dayabhang to the plains of India. 
Almost immediately after leaving the great mountain 
these diverge somewhat to the east and west, creating a 
fresh drainage area in the interval between them. This 
is the basin of the Bdgmati and its affluents, which 
follows on a small scale precisely the character of the 
-basins of the Ghagra, Gandak and Kosi, except that it 
comprises an open and very fertile valley, and hence, 
though it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. The Valley of Nepal is there¬ 
fore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
offshoots of Dayabhang, on the east and west by its 
spurs running to the south, and on the south by sub¬ 
sidiary spurs running inwards again from these. Its 
average elevation is 4,500 feet, and that of its mountain 
walls from 5,000 to 8,000 feet: so it belongs to Mr. 
Brian Hodgson’s middle zone of climate. The bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Shdvpuri, and 
round to the south by the east Manichur, Mahadev 
Pdkhrd, Bdnichauk, Phdlchauk and Mahdbharat; then 
round to the north again by the west Chandragiri, 
Indrathdn or Devchauk, Nuprjun and Kukanni. The 
gorge of the Bagmati between the Mahabharat and 
Chandragiri Ranges, like those of the Jhelam in Kash¬ 
mir and of the Tista in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
through the southern mountains. 

The valley surface, though in many parts much 
broken into by inward spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Ndjdijtm, and Indrathdn, is entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there is a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir: for it has two distinct levels, the 
lower one being that of the lands immediately round 
the Bdgmati and its tributaries, and the higher one 
that of the old alluvial plain, into which the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The whole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or hltolh being 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and “wef' 
crops, and the uplands, or tan, to that of such cereals 
as wheat, and other “ dry ” crops. The choicest lands, 
however, are those near the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine the avantages of the lower and 
higher lands; because, being uplands, they enjoy the 
salubrity consequent on good subsoil drainage, and 
being close to the sources of the streams, they admit of 
free irrigation. N^al has, too, the advantage,—in 
this respect a decided one—over Kashmir, of being at 
an elevation which permits of a double harvest every 
year. 

Premising that the lowlands of the Nepal Valley are 
far more unhealthy than the uplands, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dwell in the latter, the climate may 
be called most healthy. The general seasons are those 
of the tropics, cold and dry from October to March, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
autumn are, however, fairly marked, the weather from 
March to May and from September to December being 
delightful, while the rains from June to August are 
genial; but the winter, »>., January and February, is 
cloudy, damp, with rain or snow, and disagreeable. The 
chief features of the climate are, on the whole, equability 
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and temperatenenB; “ for months together the ther¬ 
mometer hardly ranges 5° day and night ” about 60° 
Fahr., the winds are irioderate except in March, and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the sway of the Qorkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
there are the Bhutids in the great heights, who are 
Tibetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in tlie 
west the Magars of the lower hills and the Gdrungs 
of the middle and alpine heights, the Newars and 
Murmis of Nepal proper, and the Kirantis and Limbus of 
the east. All these are Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatuis, a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of Hindii refugees from the plains with hill 
women. The chief tribe of the Parbatias, called the 
Khas, together with the other Parbatias, the Magars, 
and the Gurungs, form, as Gorkhas or Gorkhalis, the 
dominant race under conditions to be explained pre¬ 
sently. Lastly, in the central forests are wild aborigines, 
such as the Chepangs and Kusundas, of whom very 
little is known. The feverish jungles of the Tanii, 
again, are inhabited in Nepal, as elsewhere, by primitive 
tribes, called there generically Awalias, whose position 
is peculiar, in that they can dwell with impunity in 
places where the terrible dwal or malarial fever is sure to 
destroy the rest of their kind and that quickly! 

The general status of all these tribes and races, 
except the Khas, is that of nomadic cultivators; but a 
lew. such as the Newars especially, have long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Gdrungs are still for the 
most part pastoral. Tliere are no craftsmen, generally 
speaking, proper to any of them; stranger and helot 
races, located among them from time immemorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carpenters, curriers, &c. 
The Ncvvars only have a literature, which is, however, 
wholly e.votic, and they, too, are alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chiefly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the Parbatias the generally 
accepted idea about their rise is, that when the Muham¬ 
madans began to conquer and ill treat the Hindus of the 
plains. Brahmans and Eajpdts in numbers were driven 
into the western hills of Nepal. They mixed with the 
spirited but rude Buddhistic inhabitants, and the 
Brahmans, as they have, done elsewhere in India, con¬ 
verted many of them to their own views of religion b}’ 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
followers became “ Ilajputs,’ and so did the mixed off¬ 
spring of the hill woman and the refugee from the 
plains. Thus arose the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of Brahman mesalliances, the Iktharids or descen- 
of Ihijpdts and hill women, the Thakuris or mixed 
descendants of persons of royal blood, and the Sahis or 
Sahs, the similar forefathers of the present royal family. 
All these arc Piirbatids, a term which properly meam^ 
“ mountaineers,” but which is applied in Ndpiil only to 
these tribes, who are Hindiis, since tliey naturally 
adliered to tlih religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas or Pdrbatid Tribe proper—for the ambition 
of the other Parbatias above-mentioned was to rank as 
Khas—gradually established their own little monarchy 
in the Gorkhd tract to the north-west of the Nepal Valley; 
and until the middle of the last century, when they 
spread their power over a wide dominion in the Hima¬ 
layas—as will be briefly related shortly—the Khas 
dynasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be¬ 
come the most important and leading people in all 
these hills, taking their name of Gorkha or Gorkhali 
from their habitat. Associated with them in their con¬ 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree 
were the hardy and warlike races of the Magars aflj 
GdrungB, between whose women and the Khas is stilj 
going on much the same process as formerly obtained 
in the case of the Brahmans and Eajpiits and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindds and Parbatids—Gdrkhas and Gorkhalis 
—“ with a difierence.” 

The Hindds of the plains, of course, carried with 
them their elaborate system of golrus, or caste and tribal 
subdivisions, into the. hills, and this with necessary 
alterations they conferred on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Gdrungs. In this way has arisen a curious mixture 
of sept And family nomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Nepal Himalayas. Without going into too minute 
iinbdivision it will be as well to note here that the chief 
septs of the Khas are the Thdpds, Bishnydts, Bhanddris, 
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Karkis, Khankas, Adhikans, Bishts, Kunwars, Baniyas, 
Danis, Ghartis, and Khatris; of the Magars, the Bands, 
Thapas and Alayas. The Gdrungs do not appear to 
have as yet collected their subdivisions into septs. 

These three Hindd Tribes ofKhas,Magar,and Gdrung 
form the military population of Nepal (though Liinbds, 
Newars and others are found in the army), and are all 
Gorkhas or Gdrkhalis; but it seems that the descendants 
of all the original inhabitants of Qdrkha that “ came 
over ” into the Ndpal Valley with them also call them¬ 
selves Gorkhls, though they cannot be Pdrbatias.* The 
term Gorkha, again, has a separate signification when 
applied to the personel of the British Gorkha regiments, 
where tlie object is to get a soldier suitable to us rather 
tlian to support local prejudices as to intertribal 
superiority. In tlie British regiments the Gorkhas yar 
excellence are the Magars and Gurungs, there preferred 
to the Khas, who lord it over them in their own country; 
while with the Khas are ranked the Thakuris or Gorkha 
Kajputs. The following are also enlisted, though con¬ 
sidered distinctly inferior to the above:—Brahmans, 
Khawas or men of left-handed descent from women 
about the Court, some kinds of Newars, and handicrafts¬ 
men (low castes) both of Newar and Gorkha affinities, 
formerly also men from Garhwal and Kumaun, both 
British territor\', were taken, but these last were never 
held to be such good soldiers as the Gorkhas and the 

* Oldfield, Sketches from Sipdl, Vol. I., p. 44, however, has a 
different view as to the application of the terms Gdrkh&li and 
Parbatid. 

a 
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inhabitants of the Nepali dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inferior population of Nepal find 
their way into our Gdrkhil regiments; but, though it is 
true that we, as masters, do not put the same value on 
the Khas as he does himself, still our Gdrkha officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly what kind of 
men should be procured and what can be tolerated 
when better material fails them. Regarding the per¬ 
sonal characteristics displayed by them in our service. 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gdrkha Light Infantry, has written tlms :—“As 
compared with other Orientals the Gdrkhas are bold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant. In their own country they are jealous of 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look up 
to and fraternize with Europeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
and whom they imitate in dress and habits. They arc 
very jealous of their women, hut are domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
Their wives are in consequence less shy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
reciprocating their affection, looking carefully after their 
nniforro, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic dutm. Such of our men as hare not formerly 
served jn tiielr own national army, have been principally 
a||^yed aa &Id labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
reoruits know Hinddstdni, or, in fact, any- 
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thing but woodcraft; but they all show great zeal in 
acquiring information, though they are slow witted, 
and as a rule take much longer than other classes of 
natives in learning their drill and passing into the 
ranks. As a rule on joining they are unsophisticated 
and dirty, and the first lesson tliat has to be taught 
them is that ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.’ They 
have then few prejudices of any description, ‘ caste ’ or 
otherwise. Tlieir chief vice is gambling, to which they 
are greatly addicted. Though hot-tempered and easily 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 
and extremely amenable to discipline, so that punish¬ 
ments are of rare occuiTcnee. From the rvarlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
down to them of their military prowess as conquerors 
of Nepal, they are imbued with and cherish the true 
military spirit. Their compact and sturdy build, 
powerful muscular development, keen sight, acute hear¬ 
ing and hereditary education as sportsmen, eminently 
capacitate tliein for the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on the mountain side; while their acquaintance with 
the forest makes them as pioneers in a jungle almost 
unrivalled, where with their kukris, or knives, as general 
instruments, they arc quite at home. Lastly, the 
bravery displayed by them in their contests with the 
British affords ample proof of the dogged tenacity with 
which they can encounter danger and hardship.” 

The people who chiefly occupy the Nepal Valley and 
whom the Gdrkhds first conquered are the Nmvnrs, still 
the most advanced part of the population in the arts 

n 2 
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and amenities of civilization. They may be called 
Buddhists, but even before the Gdrkha irruption 
Hinduism had greatly advanced among them, and it 
has naturally done so much more since; so that now 
about one-third of them are Hindus, or as they are 
called Saivamargi Newars,their Buddhist fellow-country¬ 
men being called Baudharaargi Ndwars. But even of 
these last at least half, if not more, arc neither one 
thing nor the other, worshipping Saiva gods and 
Buddhist deities with equal i'reedom; and all have 
adopted the Hindu system of caste in utter forgetful¬ 
ness of the first principles of their creed. The Saiva- 
margis are divided into the usual ‘ castes,’ and from 
among them were sprung the royal families overthrown 
by the Gorkhas. 'I'he Baudhamargis may be generally 
divided off into priests or Biinnis, orthodox Buddhists 
or Udas, and heterodox Buddhists or Japhiis, these last 
forming tlie bulk of the population. In each case theii 
status is heredifciry, and their subdivisions also, in 
true caste fashion. As a race, the Newars have now 
naturally sunk to a secondary position in Nepal, but 
still some classes of the Saivamargis take employment 
as soldiers and hold their heads high, nor does it appear 
that the Gorkhas found them unworthy enemies. The 
trade, the arts, the cral’ts, and th’o agriculture of the 
country seem also to be practically in their hands. 

The extraordinary density of the population of the 
Nepal Valley will be alluded to in the succeeding pages, 
and it will here suffice to remark on the chief towns in 
it, which arc Knthmandii, Palan, Kirtipur and Bhatgaon. 
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Previous to the Gorkha conquest the cities of Nepdl 
were walled in, but the walls have now disappeared and 
the suburbs are numerous, owing to the rule, pretty 
strictly adhered to, that only high-caste Hindus should 
dwell within the city limits. Inside these each city is 
divided into fok or squares, the central one, or darbnr, 
being the site of the royal buildings and the principal 
temples. The palaces themselves consist of a number of 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the darhdr, 
that at Kathmandu, as the Gorkhil capital of the valley, 
being the most important. Previous, however, to the 
Gorkha supremacy the Bhatgaon Darbiir was the largest, 
whilst that of Psitan was, and is still, the most picturesque. 
Kirtipur Darbar is practically a ruin. The various city 
squares are not regularly situated with reference to each 
other, and the streets between them are narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained; but the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, roofed with red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on the whole sub¬ 
stantial and comfortable. 

'rhrec out of the four cities of the Nepal Valley are 
decidedly large ; Patan the largest having some 60,000 
inhabitants, Kathmandu say 50,000, Bhatgdon 50,000, 
and Kirtipur 5,000. They were all “ royal ” cities in 
the days of the Newiir kings, though Kirtipur was 
latterly subject to Piitan. Kathmandu contains one 
good Hindii temple, the Talijii; the military council 
chamber, or Kot, a place of historical importance; a 
picturesque market called the Kathnuindvi Tdl ; the 
Court of Justice or Dhan?;ir; several impusing noble- 
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men’s houses in a bastard modern style;—all in the 
neighbourhood of the Darbi'ir; besides tlie Kuthisanibhii 
and Eddlimaudal, Buddhist structures of some archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or Tliuudi Khct; Thupathali, the palace of the 
Ministers and virtual rulers of the land; the old temple 
of Maliunkiil claimed by both Hindus and Buddhists; 
the beautiful tank or reservoir of Ituni Bokhri, a relic of 
the Newivr days; the British Besidency, and the cele¬ 
brated hill and religious buildings of Sambhilnath. 
Pitan, or Lalibi lYitan, which is close to Kathmandu, 
was ruthlessly despoiled by the Gdrkhas on their irrup¬ 
tion and has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it. It is still a dilapidated town with a depressed air 
about it, but its Harbar is the most picturesque in the 
country, chiefly because the tasteless Gdrkhas have never 
lell the old architecture of the Newars alone. It eon- 
tains also many bum or vihdras, i.e., ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, and some important temples, such as those 
of Machhindranath and Sakya Singh or Mahdbuddh; 
and outside it are four important Buddhist remains, 
attributed locally to Asdka. Kirtipur, which is not 
far from cither Patan or Kathmandu, was even worse 
treated by the Gdrkhas than Patan, and is now more or 
less in a state of ruin; but it contains good Hindu 
temples of Bbairava and Ganesa, and a Buddhist one 
called Chilanddv, which is among the best remains in all 
the valley. Bhatgaon, further away, but still at no 
great distance—only some seven miles from Kath¬ 
mandu—is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town. 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear¬ 
ance than any of the others. It contains, besides the 
Darbnr, a small square called the Taumdri Tdl, in which 
are the temples of Bhawani and Bhairava; and outside it 
are the reservoir of Siddhi Pokhri and the temple to 
Gauesa known as the Surij Banaik. 

It is desirable also, to say something of the district and 
town of Gorkhd. The Gorkhd district lies to the north¬ 
west of the Nepdl Valley in the region between the 
Trisul-Gandak and Marsydndi affluents of the Gandak, 
and is drained by the Daramdi and Gandi rivers. The 
town is situate on tlie left bank of Daramdi and con¬ 
tains some 10,001) inhabitants, but its Darbdr is mostly 
now in ruins, and there is nothing noteworthy in it as 
to architecture. Within the district are also the towns of 
Palpd andPokhrd. The former is the original “ home ” of 
the Khas tribe, and the latter is a large flourishing town 
on the Swdtigandak, situated in a valley which is large 
for the Himdlayas, but unfortunately not capable of 
natural irrigation. 

We must now pass on to a rapid survey of the more 
recent history ofNepdl. Withoutinquiringinto the more 
or less uncertain traditions of the ancient rulers of the 
valley, it is sufficient to say here that in the middle of 
the last century the representatives of the well-known 
Hindu Mall, or Malla, dynasty of the Newdrs were still 
ruling. There was not, however, one king over the 
valley, and small as it is,—some 250 square miles only 
in area,—^the power of the Mallas was split up into four 
distinct “kingdoms,” in true Himalayan fashion, having 
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their head quarters respectively at Bhatgdqn, Kath- 
nidndii, Patau and Kirtipur. At that moment, however, 
Kirtipur was subject to Patan. The pettiness of these 
“ kingdoms” is best gauged by the facts thatKathmandu, 
Patan and Kirtipur are all within three miles of each 
other, and that Bhdtgaon is only seven miles away t 
The purely urban area of London would easily include 
them all! 

Though claiming a common descent, these little kings 
coiQd naturally never agree, and about 1760 Kanjit Mall, 
the king of Bhatgiion and nominal suzerain of the whole 
valley, called in the aid of Prithvi Nuniyan Sab, King 
of Gdrkha, against Patan and Kathmandu. However, 
the Newiirs soon found out what a serious error had been 
thus committed and joined forces against the Gorkhas. 
This induced PrithviNarayan Sah to attempt to conquer 
them, and he began by laying siege to Kirtipur. He 
was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 
was not till four years after his first attempt against 
that town in 1705 that he succeeded in making himself 
master of Nepal, partly by fair fighting and partly ,by 
treachery and the manipulation of local class animosities. 
This conquest was accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
the effects of some of which are still apparent more than 
a century after the event! 

Prithvi Ndrayan Sab, now master of the important 
districts of Gdrkha and Nepal, became a formidable 
highland monarch, and turning his attention to the 
hills contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country of the Kirantis and Limbus as far as Sikkim. 
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He died in 1775,* and was succeeded by his son Singh 
Pratap Sah, who in the three years of his reign some¬ 
what increased the Gdrkha borders to the west. In 
1778 his son Ean Bahadur Sah succeeded and began, as 
an infant, a long reign. The history of this is one 
of steady progress as regards the Gorkha arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and 
atrocious cruelties as regards the Court, that one invari¬ 
ably meets with in the East. In Kan Bahadur Sah’s 
time the peculiarity of the Gdrkha army of blind loyalty 
to the constituted authority for the time being without 
distinction of persons was very marked. It is this tliat 
makes the “ revolutions ” in Nepal so harmless, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents them having 
any effect on the politics of the Gdrkha nation at large. 
The Gdrkha soldier is first and last a Gdrkha, and it is 
of little moment to him who is King and who Minister. 
Thus it happened that, though the people about the 
Court ill-treated each other without intermission in a 
manner that is positively sickening throughout Kan 
Bahadur Sab’s reign of twenty-nine years,-}- the Gdrkhas 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hills as far as Srinagar, the capital of Garhwal on 
the Ganges, counting thus as vassals the Eajas of 
Garhwal, Kumaun and Jumla ; the last being suzerain 
of the Chaubisia and Baisia Eajas, a set of forty-six 

* It is as -well to note here that there is an extraordinary nn- 
oertainty about Nepdli dates, even the most modem. No two 
authorities a^ree about them. 

t That is, counting to his death; but he was only a regent for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated chiefly about the affluents oT tlis 
KaraiUi lliver. 

In 1792 the Gtdrkhas nuide a successful raid into 
Tibet; but for this they were punished by tlie Chinese 
in a way that they still remember. In tliese operations 
both the Tibetans and the Gdrkhas sued I'or British aid, 
and many Itold that had it been granted in the Jinst 
instance, neither the Tibetan nor the Nepali countries 
would now be closed to British enterprise and com¬ 
merce. 

Ran Bahadur Siih’s many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in British territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in favour of his illegitimate son Girbanjuddh 
Sah. However, he was at the last again regent on be¬ 
half of this son till 1807, when he was killed in a Court 
aflray by his half brother, and Girbanjuddh Sah became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerful 
acquiescence of the Gdrklnis in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to the throne strongly e.xhibits their 
peculiar views of loyalty already referred to. 

The reign of this last |)rince was signalised at first by 
the extension of the Gdrkha kingdom on both flanks as 
far as Kangni in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in the latter part of it the famous war with the English 
broke out. This was caused mainly by the arrogance 
of the Gdrkhas and their tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in 181C by their complete defeat and confine¬ 
ment within their present boundaries. In 1817 Girbiin- 
juddh Sail died and left an infant son and heir, Rtijendra 
Vikram Sah, who was deposed in 1847 in favour of his 
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son Surendra Vikram Sail, reigning at tlie time when the 
journey now introduced was made. Since the days of 
(jirbanjuddh Siih, and, indeed, since the war, the rela¬ 
tions between England and Nepal, though strictly on 
liolitical grounds only, have been friendly enough: e.g., 
we have kept a Resident at Kiithmandii, and the Gdrkhas 
sided with us in the Mutiny ; but Englishmen are never¬ 
theless jealously excluded from the country. Internally 
the history is one long record of plot and counterplot, 
palace revolution, atrocity and assassination; the people 
at large living meanwhile in complete indillerence, 
satisfied to dwell under a bastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled more Indico by a family of practically 
hereditary ministers. 

'fhe Siih dynasty of Gorkha, and now of Nepal, claims 
descent from a younger son of the Mcwiir dynasty of 
Chittaur in Rajputiina, a family that became scattered 
over India alter the famous sack of that place in 
liiOd by’Alau’ddin Khilji of Delhi. In the same way 
the family of Jang Bahadur Kanwar, the ilinister of 
Nepal up to his death in 1878, claims descent from the 
royal I'efugee.s of Mewar, its members having, according 
to their own account, jrrocured their title of Kanwar cen¬ 
turies back from the Iliija of the petty State of Satankot 
in return for war services. However, be this as jt may, 
Bilim Sen (Khas) Thiipa, the famous general and first 
minister of this line, seems to have accompanied Kan 
Bahadur Sah into exile in IbOO in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter’s accession to power in 1804, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Damodar fBnih- 
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mao) Pind4, who was beheaded. Bhim Sea Thipi held 
power till 1889, and it was owing to his aggressive 
policy that the Ndpdli War came about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting bis throat. The Pdndls now returned to power, 
but in 1843 a turn of the wheel brought about a great 
beheading of them, and Matabar Singh Thapd, nephew 
of Bhim Sen Thapa, became Minister. He was mur¬ 
dered, it is said, by his own nephew, Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar, afterwards the great Minister, in 1845 with 
the connivance of the King; and Gagau Singh, one of 
the murdering party, became Minister, but was himself 
shot dead in the following year. During the same 
evening, 14th September, 184ti, occureed a massacre 
in the Kot, or military council chamber at Kdthmandu, 
when thirty-one of the most influential men of Nepal fell. 
This paved the way for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar to power, which he held for thirty-two years, 
being the first Minister of the Gorkhds in Nepal to die 
a natural death! His life was often,—very often,— 
attempted, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
of palace intrigue and murder has been enacted all over 
again. 

Mahdrdjd* Jang Bahddur Kanwar liana, as Sir Jung 
B^ddur, tJ.C.B., G.C.S.I., was well known to the 
English, owing to his long visit to England in 1850, 
and though he was closely connected with the Thapas, he 

a title, does not necessarily convey the sense of 
** teiiitoiul long,” tiie tern for which is Mahhrijhdhiraji. 
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came from a family of recent renown in Gorkha history. 
His great-grahdfather, Earn Kishn Kanwar, took an im¬ 
portant part in the conquest of Nepal as a military 
leader: his grandfather, Eanjit Kanwdr, was Governor 
of Jumla after its conquest; and his father Bal Narsingh 
Kanwar was the person who cut down the murderer of 
Ean Bahddur Sah in 1807. 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to the architecture of Nepal, which as 
usual in India is mainly confined to religious structures. 
Hardly anything that the Gdrkhas have erected in 
Nepal is worthy of notice, but their inheritance from 
the Ncwars is rich indeed. The chief architectural 
objects have been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Nepal, and it will now be sufBcient to note 
their principal features. A brief account of the religion 
of the Nepalis must, however, be firet given. 

The Buddhism of Nepal, such as it is, is based on the 
Dukpa doctrine; but, as will have been perceived by 
the reader of these pages, it has been overlaid by Hindu 
notions. This influence is everywhere visible: in the 
division of the Buddhist Newars into castes; in the 
recognition of such divisions by their Brahmanist com¬ 
patriots and neighbours; in the adherence of the 
majority of them to the practices of both Hindds and 
Buddhists; in the general prevalence of Tantrik wor¬ 
ship, as represented by Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhyani 
Buddha, Vajrasatvatmikii his wife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapani his son or Bodhisattva; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into their shrines and temples, f.g., of Ganesa, 
Mahddeva or Siva in the forms of Bhairava and Mahakifla, 
Indra, and Garuda, and of Siva’s consort Pitrvati in 
the forms of Bhairavi and Kali; in the adoption,— 
after a fashion of their own it is true—of the Saiva 
phallic emblems, the/iw^o' and^daf; in the general wor¬ 
ship of Matsycndraniitha or Machhindranath, a much 
Hinduized form of the Dhyani Bddhisattva Pad- 
mapnni or Avaldkitdsvara, and of Manjusri, a mortal 
Bddliisattva of modern and Hindu characteristics. 
Manjnsri is the patron saint of the Nepal Valley, and 
Gdrakshanatha or Gdrakhndth, a little understood 
personage much mixed up with Machhindranath, of 
the Gdrkhas. Both are universally worshipped. AVith 
the addition of these and of the Hindu gods above 
mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in Ndptil 
are substantially those affected in Sikkim as described 
at p. 169 above. 

In Ndpal, Adi Buddha is represented by a pair of eyes, 
usually conspicuously placed on the capitals of chaiU, and 
his emblem is a flame of fire. The Triratna, or Buddhist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Hharma “ the Law,” and Sangha 
“ the Church,” is invariably represented by three figures 
—^that of Dharma being always female ,—which are to 
be found everywhere in every possible size and position. 
’The five orthodox Dhydni Buddhas have usually fixed 
positions in a temple; Vairochana in the centre, 
Akshdbhya in the east, Batnasambhava in the south, 
Amitdbha in the west, and Amogasiddha in the north. 
The images of these we in shrines, and in addition 
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are to be found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
representing or symbolizing many lJuddhist and Hindu 
religious objects, whicb need not be detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Nepal Valley and 
its import, some of the words of the late Mr. Fergusson 
in his great work on the Ilintorif of Indian, and Easlern 
JjrliUnliiro may well be quoted here in support of 
tlic statements to be found further on. “ In Nepal,” lie 
says, “ we have no succession of styles—no hi.itory in 
i'act—Ibr we do not really know when any of the three 
religions was introduced; but what we find is the Vaish- 
nava, Saiva and Buddhist religions existing side by side 
at the present day, at>d nourishing with a rank luxuri¬ 
ance unknown in the plains of Bengal, where probably 
their exubcranc(' was checked by the example of the 
Muslims. 

“ Owing to alt tlie principal monuments in Nepal 
being comparative!}’ modern—all certainly subsequent 
to the fourteenth century—and to the people being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other parts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
being modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Nepal there arc more 
temples than houses, and more idols than men; it is 
true to such an extent that there is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque.” 
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Judging from photographs and sucli materials as were 
available, Mr. Fergusson “ had no hesitation in assert¬ 
ing that there are some streets and palaces in Kath- 
inandd, Bhatgaon and Patan, which are more pictur¬ 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, than 
are to be found in any other cities in India. The 
style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have 
the defect of being principally in wood;, but their 
lieiglit, their variety of outline, their wealth of carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
found in Benares or any other city of the plains. 

“The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Nepal to the true student of the art lies in its ethno¬ 
graphic meaning. When fully mastered, it presents us 
with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it —when 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were far more marked than they have 
since become under the powerful solvent of the Muliam- 
madan domination.” 

From all these causes Mr. Fergusson believed “ that 
if the materials existed, and it were possible to write 
an exhaustive history of the architecture of the valley 
of Nepal, it would throw more light on most of the 
problems th.at are now perple.xing us than of an}’ 
other province in India.” 

Again he says; “ By far the most characteristic and 
beautiful temples of the Nepalfs are those jiossessing 
many storeys divided with sloping roofs. 'I'hey are uii- 
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like anything found in Bengal and all their affinities 
seem to be with those in Burma or China.” Again 
further on, when speaking of the well-known doorway 
to the Darbar at Bhiitgaon, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is “ a singularly characteristic 
specimen of the style, but partaking much more of China 
tlian of India in its ornaments.” It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the NankauPass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the same age. “ The 
Chinese example is, however, dated in 1345, and the 
Nepali example according to Mr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 1755, and yet their ornamentation istlic same! 
In the centre is Garuda with a seven-headed-snake hood; 
on either hand are Niigas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the general character of the foliagod ornaments is 
so similar that it is difficult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them.” 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
Mr. Fergusson draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Nepal and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India; the temple of Krishna at Patan and that at 
Mudbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

With these notes on the architecture of Nepal we 
mnst pass on to the .account of the tour there in 
1870. 




REMARKS ON A TOUR 


THBOQOH 

NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 


Travelling by palanquins one day in May, 1876, from 
the British boundary of the Champaran district of 
Bihar, during the night, we reached the edge of the 
belt of the Nepali Tarai forest, at that point just ten 
miles broad; then, mounting horses, we rode through 
the forests and valleys of the lower range of hills, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sisagarhi Hill, which we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarily sharp and diflBcult in¬ 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a fortified 
hill-top, where we stopped for the night. Next morn¬ 
ing, crossing the Sisagarhi Range, we descended into a 
valley, and then ascended the Chandragiri Range, which 
commands a view of the valley of N^pal, the surround¬ 
ing mountains, and the snowy ranges beyond^—alto¬ 
gether a noble prospect. Then we descended into the 
valley, and were thence driven in a carriage to Kath- 
mandd and the Residency. 

The thirty-five miles of distance through the Tanii 

B 2 
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and the low hills must he done at one march, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid tlie malaria, which 
is much dreaded, especially in the hot season. With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours; but, if one 
had time to lay out one’s own horses, it might be done 
in four and a half hours. The Nepali Government took 
great pains with the road as far as the foot of the 
Sistigarhi Hill; but they, no doubt purposely, left the 
road over the hills of Sisagarhi and Chandragiri as diffi¬ 
cult as possible, regarding the very stiff ascents and 
descents as part of their natural fortifications, on which 
they so much relied. 

In Nepal itself we stayed a full week; rode all about 
the valley; visited the several cities and the numerous 
Hindu and Buddhist temples and other architectural 
remains; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the principal officers, and the troops; and ascended two 
of the neighbouring mountains, from the summit of 
one of which we were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of which there were actually counted no less 
tlum ten ! We received the most hospitable kindness 
and much interesting and useful information from the 
Eesident, Mr. Girdlcstone, and the greatest civility 
and attention from the NepfiH Government. Indeed, M r. 
Girdlestone’s political ability and special experience ren¬ 
dered his conversation most interesting and instructive. 

The valley scenery of Nepal is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all comparable to that of 
Kashmir, the glory of Nepal being in its architecture 
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rather than in its scenery. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the architecture by afford¬ 
ing a blue background tipped with everlasting snows. 
The Ndpali Hindd temple architecture is strikingly pic¬ 
turesque,—perhaps uniquely picturesque in India,— 
being modelled on that of the Chinese pagodas,—storey 
piled upon storey, with copper-gilt finials, minute wood- 
carvings, and purple-enamelled bricks. It is all the work 
of the original Mongoloid Newar dynasties, violently 
displaced a century ago by the semi-Aryan Gdrkhas, 
whose modern temples are only a feeble reflex of the 
structures at Benares. The typical Buddhist buildings 
are second-rate specimens of the northern Buddhist 
architecture, without any of the character and origi¬ 
nality we are accustomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
Bhutan-Tibetan style. 

The cultivation of the Nepal Valley is blessed with un¬ 
equalled advantages, and is carried on with the utmost 
industry. In May we found a waving harvest of wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and 1 was told that almost all 
these lands had already yielded an equally good rice 
harvest within the agricultural year, and that many of the 
fields would yet yield special crops,—pepper, vegetables, 
and the like ! In short, most of the lands yield two 
harvests in the year, and some yield even three ! The 
chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but one 
special cause of the fertility is the artificial irrigation 
from the countless streams and streamlets from the 
neighbouring hills. There are, however, no lakes, such 
as those whicli adorn Kashmir. 
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Tlic houses of the people—even of the rural peasantry 
—have brick walls and tiled roofs, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor¬ 
responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surface of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and plateau-likc platforms, one above 
or below the other; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
strongly-made causeways radiating from Kathmandd in 
all directions. 

The champaign area of the valley is taken to be 250 
square miles, the length being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.* Its population is 
very dense, the whole country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
known, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls,— 
an apparently impossible number. That, however, 
it must tje very large, is borne out by the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the land does not 
afl'ord food enough for the people, a considerable food 
supply having to be yearly im])orted from the plains,— 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
Ncpalis are well aware. TItcre is, indeed, the suburban 
population of four cities, including Kathmandu, which 
cannot be less in all than 120,000 souls ;t and if from 
250 square miles, one-fourth,—say sixty-five square 

* This would seem to bo about the true area, though every 
writer varies. Brian Hodgson has 16 by 10=266 sq. m.; 
Dr. Oldfield, 15 by 14=220 sq. m.; Dr. Wright, 16 by 0=154 
sq. m.; Dr. Allen and Mr. Feigusson, 12 by 9=108 sq. ni. 

t Often estimated, indeed, at 105,000: thus, Bbatgaon, 50,000; 
Kathmdndfi, 60,000 ; Putan, 60,000; Kirtipdr, 5,000. 
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miles,—be deducted for streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural population of 800 to 
1,000 to the square mile may subsist. Altogether it is 
probable that the population of the Nepdl Valley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu¬ 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content¬ 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people; 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, communi¬ 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza¬ 
tion be taken into consideration, the N6pal Valley 
affords a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that Nepal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu¬ 
rately the case; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great Hima¬ 
layan dominion adjoining British territory for over a 
length of 500 miles. This great territory, inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal or Indo-Chinese races, was origi¬ 
nally ruled by a number of petty dynasties springing 
out of them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming from Ayrau Ibijpiit fathers 
and aboriginal mothers, and among them was the 
dynasty of the Gorkha tract. 

The Gorkha district, for “ Gorkha " is the name of a 
place rather than of a nation, is situate near the junc¬ 
tion of several branches of the well-known river Gandak 
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within the Himalayan region, there called collecftively 
the Trisulgangd. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Edjputs, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hills, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Edjputs of the plains. They do little in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial pursuits, and thus 
the Gorkha dynasty gradually beat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous country which now constitutes the N6pali 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dynasties was that of 
the Newars of the N^pal Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the N^war rule 
that made the valley what it is. The Newars were much 
superior to the Gorkha people in culture and civiliza¬ 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. They 
made, however, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gorkha, during the course of which they asked 
, aid from the British. This was in the early days of 
our rule, and a British expedition was sent, w hich be¬ 
came prostrated by Tarai fever and failed. After that 
the Ndwars succumbed, and N^pdl became Gorkhali, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gorkha. The seat 
of Government was transferred from Gorkha to Kath- 
mandd, the capital of Nepal, but Gorkha continues to 
be the palria—i.e., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the best troops are still 
drawn. Hence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in Ndpal, the political centre is 
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still at Gdrkhd; aud, if the N^pdl Valley were to be 
occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be untouched until Qdrkhd was taken. This is an 
important political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with which the 
Ndpali Government guards its territory against the 
approach of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dissuade the Ndpalis from the 
belief that topographical surveys, geological examina¬ 
tions, and botanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 
Ndpali dominion from the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Nepali Government is fond of stating its subject 
population at five millions of souls, including all the 
hills and the strip of plains along their southern base; 
but there are no data for such a statement, which, 
according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
regions, must be greatly in excess of the truth. Besides 
Ndpal itself, there are valleys in the territory, such as 
those of Gdrkha, Pdkhri, and so on, which are well in¬ 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane strip ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinly populated. 

In the trade between Ndpal and British territory 
the former sends articles which either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-supply or other necessaries,—a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the Ndpali Government 
to be one hundred lakhs of rupees, or one million 
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sterling. In this there is probably some exaggeration. 
The Resident, however seemed to think that the expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters of a million, 
and might have been more; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. 

The army serving with the colours has an effec¬ 
tive strength of 20,000 men. We saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmindd, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in the interior; and as the military system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the able-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
military strength, represented by 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many times. 

In the valley near Kahmandil there are arsenals and 
magazine.s, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arms, small arm ammunition, 
and the like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufactures,—a circumstance 
which, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly from the military value of these things. 

There are no fortresses in Nepal, and the Govern¬ 
ment says that its trust is not in fortifications made 
by mortal hands, but to the natural fortresses with 
which the Maker of the mountains has endowed the 
country! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
giuphical fact is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to ofl'er presently. 

As to the efiective value of the Nepali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 
much the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India. 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 
men, is excellent,—hardihood, endurance, activity, 
cheerfulness in emergent trouble, being their known 
qualities, and sucli being the case, it is probable 
that they would display a high degree of courage. 
In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 
the addition of what may be termed their foreign 
drill and discipline, would make, them admirable troops; 
but they are inefficient!}' officered in the higher grades, 
all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 
even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 
adherents of the Minister. Not only in general 
respects, but also in details of newest improvements, 
an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of the British 
system is made; and the drill and exercises—as seen 
on a parade ground,—are truly excellent. Field 
exercises and manmuvres, too, are much attempted, 
but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 
As already stated, the rifles are manufactured in Nepfil, 
and are made after the Enfield model, by hand not by 
machinery. Thus manufactured, they cannot be really 
efficient. 

As regards the mounted branch of the service, there 
is absolutely no cavalry worthy of the name, and a 
regimental mounted officer rides a pony, not a horse ; 
nor could the Ndpalls ever command the supply of any 
appreciable number of horses. This is an important 
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cirenmstaaoe, if ever the military strength of N4pdl 
has to be measored. 

In the artillery the gone are mainly dragged by 
men, which is much the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to be borne in mind, if N4p&li 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The N4pdli Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that for the carrying of 
guns. There is a large supply of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in Ndpil. In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 
gunnery, but this would not avail in action according 
to modern warfare. 

The Kfipili Contingent, in the support of the 
Briiph troops in the Oudh Campaign of 1858, did fiurly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which 
are recruited within the 66rkhdli dominions, have 
always/ been famed as among the very best troops in our 
service. In the war with Ndpdl in 1815, the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Ndpdli soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British officers, but 
in their last war with Tibet, the, N4p£lis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Ndpdli resources, which 
occurred on thi^ occasion is still greatly remembered. 
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They, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in¬ 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the Ndpdli army would be quickly destroyed 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemy. If 
the present army of N^pal, 20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the open country, adjoining their own 
Tarai, in iront of a small mixed British force of, say 
5,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
appliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, they would be routed in a 
few hours. The fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re¬ 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may appear to 
some, the N^palis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the Rills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbably be successful in a general 
contest, and, in thJ event of the British power being 
shaken, cqfold press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural forti¬ 
fications of mountains; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The N4palis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, they do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for doing so; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called “a high stomach.” It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the 
Gorkhdlis would have divided between them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Nepal, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
againsthim, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tentfre of supreme power in Nepal, as the Gorkhali 
King, styled Maharajadhinija, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in public affairs, though his person 
and office were regarded by the nation as sacred. Jang 
Bahadur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of ttie military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government .was reporlod to be vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un¬ 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

If a revolution in N4pal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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were general peace in India at the time : but if we were 
ourselves in difficulty at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
Nepal might, perhaps, be awkward. It is lo be re¬ 
marked, however, that if we were to be under the neces¬ 
sity of punishing the Nepali Government,—which we 
may trust will never occur—punishment could be easily 
inflicted; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Nepali Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary¬ 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated and partly covered 
witli rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
us. Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
facilities for such an operation, and tlie blow would be 
immediately and severely lelt by the Nepalis. Besides 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they n. jst desire expansion, they would fear the 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped that such a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, ever, 'n grave contin¬ 
gencies. .Moreover, it is probable that the Nepalis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro¬ 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to becom'’ necessary' to approach 
Nepal itself, that would be a much more serious busi¬ 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary fi. us \o 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 



pleasant to think of the loyal conduct of N4pdl for 
many years,—the useful assistance she rendered in 
1857 and 1858 affording an earnest of the good service 
she may yet render us,—and to mark the good cha¬ 
racter which her people hear in British territory, 
whether serving in the army, or whether emigrating as 
colonists and labourers into our hill districts, where 
new industries are springing up. 

The relations of N^pal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation with the N4pali officers. There 
is some trade with Tibet, not apparently of much im¬ 
portance, either as regards the articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes on the 
border constantly occurring, the nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some years an agent 
of the Nepali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it was alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
witlidrawn shortly before 187C. It is, however, indi¬ 
rectly advantageous to British interests that a Nepali 
Agency should be maintained at Lhasa, as by means of 
it we could obtain information. On the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of Ndpal with 
respect to the eastern part of Tibet,—which is the 
really important part of that country,—is at all domi¬ 
nant, or even influential. The Tibetans would not 
probably mind the Kbpalis in the least, except as 
dependants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between Ndpdl and Tibet, but, as 
lines of political and commercial communication with 
Lhasa, they are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 



